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Ottawa, 
June 7, 1956. 


Albert H. Aronson, Esq., 
President, 
Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 
3 East 60th Street, 
icago 47, Tllinois. 


Dear Mr. Aronson: 


I would be most grateful if you would 
express to the officers and members of the Civil 
Service Assembly the warmest congratulations of the 
Government of Canada on the occasion of the Assembly's, 
Golden Anniversary. 


As the problems of modern government 
have become more and more specialized and complex, 
those of us who have the responsibility for the con- 
duct of national business have grown increasingly 
appreciative of the significant contribution your 
organization has made to public service administra- 
tion. The progress that has been made in personnel 
methods and management, in the selection of competent 
civil servants on the basis of merit and in establishing 
good working conditions is due in no small measure to 
the vision and zeal of those who have directed your 
Assembly. 


Consequently, I am most happy to greet 
you and to wish you every success for the future. 


Yours sincerely, 


Laidileliidl 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


August 21, 1956 


Dear Mr. Aronson: 


It is a privilege to take part in the Golden Anniversary 
of the Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada. Within this half-century, public personnel 
administration has truly come of age. 


Fifty years ago our great concern was to insure that 
civil service positions were filled on the basis of com- 
petence, without political discrimination. Since that 
time, the value of this concept of public employment 
has been proved. It is agreed that a strong unfettered 
civil service is essential to the continued efficiency of 
governmental affairs. 


Today we recognize the value of two additional elements 
in personnel work: the development of employees as 
individuals, and the improvement of their ability to work 
together. Itis gratifying to know that the Civil Service 
Assembly is focusing its attention on these two important 
aspects of human relations. 


The Civil Service Assembly has played a major role in 
helping Government to keep pace with advances in manage- 
ment practices. I am sure it will continue to be the 
Assembly's mission to help public administrators to insure 
the full development, participation, and support of each 
employee. This kind ofleadership is essential to the grow- 
ing strength of democratic government. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Albert H. Aronson 

President 

Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada 

1313 East 60th Street 

Chicago 37, Illinois» 
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and comments 





HE ESSAYS in this volume did not “just 

happen.” They came into being to 
serve a worthy purpose. That purpose is 
to mark in a suitable manner the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of an international public 
personnel association—the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada. 
The year 1956 also marks the transition of 
the Civil Service Assembly to a new name— 
Public Personnel Association. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate therefore that the 
‘October, 1956, issue of Public Personnel 
Review be a benchmark publication for the 
public personnel field. 


We are told that the wise man so masters 
his destiny that on occasion he can take a 
critical yet constructive look at what he has 
done and what he should do. This pause 
for reflection makes the man even wiser be- 
cause it helps him put in proper relation 
the varied activities that comprise his daily 
affairs. Such reflection permits him to shift 
his couxse, overcome obstacles, and en- 
vision new horizons. 


Perhaps the essays brought together here 
can in some measure serve all those who 
wish to gain a better understanding of pub- 
lic personnel administration. The essays 
mirror many of the major happenings in 
the field. But they do more than simply re- 
flect what is and what was. They furnish 
penetrating appraisals. While descriptive 
and historical considerations are not neg- 
lected altogether, the merit of these essays 
rests on their contribution as analyses of 
the basic principles and purposes of public 
personnel administration. 


The reader will recognize that these 
essays do not represent, nor are they in- 


tended to represent, a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the total field of public personnel. 
Practical limitations of time and_ space 
dictated a selection of material. But the 
pieces selected bring together a body of 
subject matter that fairly reflects the think- 
ing of students of the theory and practice 
of public personnel administration. In 
addition to commentaries on personnel de- 
velopments in the United States, the 
volume includes important personnel de- 
velopments in Canada, Latin America, 
Europe; in international organizations; 
and in technical assistance programs. The 
similarities and contrasts between person- 
nel problems in these selected geographical 
areas and subject matter fields should serve 
to sharpen our thinking, deepen our appre- 
ciation, and heighten our interest in the 
broader aspects of personnel administra- 
tion. 


One is tempted to comment on the in- 
dividual essays comprising this volume. 
Such a commentary would run the risk of 
plucking ideas out of context and, because 
of the need for brevity, doing an injustice 
to the thoughtful statements made by the 
authors. But as one who has had the 
privilege of reading these essays through 
the editorial stage, I cannot refrain from 
expressing a few personal reactions to the 
pages that follow. 


Frankly, I am enthusiastic about what 
appears between the covers of this issue of 
Public Personnel Review. My enthusiasm 
comes, not from my tenuous connection 
between early and final drafts of the essays, 
but rather because the authors have given 
us such well balanced views on the subjects 
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they have covered. Moreover, they have 
neatly blasted some of the frequently held 
misconceptions about what public person- 
nel people think and do. Let me expand 
these two ideas briefly. 


At times “personnel” has been referred 
to as a field of endeavor engaged in by a 
coterie of myopic technicians. Not only are 
they myopic, according to some critics, but 
in addition they wear blinders which nar- 
row their already dim view. I believe that 
on the whole these essays provide a con- 
vincing and positive answer to such irre- 
sponsible expressions. It cannot be denied 
that some personnel people are both near- 
sighted and narrow. But neither can it be 
successfully denied that the ongoing de- 
velopments described herein, on the whole, 
show an understanding appreciation of the 
breadth and reality of public personnel ad- 
ministration. It seems to me that these 
essays express a lively interest in the idea 
that the personnel job must be fitted into 
and made a part of the total mission of any 
government. The goal sought is a public 
agency that renders better service—not 
merely a personnel agency that performs 
with a high degree of technical perfection. 


At many points these essays underscore 
the view that personnel management itself, 
and its practitioners, look at the field not as 
an end, but as a means of achieving an end. 
These essays again and again stress the idea 
that personnel work has graduated from its 
original and limited status of “barring the 
spoilsman.” Personnel men continue to 
support the idea of public employment 
through merit and on a competitive basis. 
But the increasingly accepted concept of 
personnel management as a field of en- 
deavor concerned with all aspects of hu- 
man relations at the work place at once 
gives it a broader base and fuller content. 


No one would seriously argue that the 
personnel field has reached a point of per- 
fection or that its practitioners are wizards 
with all the answers. But I believe it is en- 
couraging to those who have been tilling 
almost virgin ground to see the product of 
their efforts take root and grow. The im- 
portant point is that personnel administra- 


tion is on the forward march, not just mov- 
ing, but moving ahead. 


Encouraging, too, are the statements of 
frank recognition of problems. There need 
not be agreement on what the problems 
are or upon the solutions of these prob- 
lems. But unless the practitioners and 
leaders in any field are willing to directly 
face the obstacles that confront them, 
progress will not be made. These essays 
clearly demonstrate that personnel people 
are making a real effort to improve their 
competence. 


All of the authors make numerous con- 
crete suggestions of areas that call for 
further exploration and experimentation. 
How can personnel administration draw 
more heavily upon the social sciences to 
provide it with a sound base? What should 
be the proper attitude of the personnel 
man to the techniques of his craft? What 
lessons can be learned from practices in 
other jurisdictions? Do the newer, more 
youthful personnel agencies being born in 
other parts of the world offer lessons to the 
older better established systems? Precisely 
what, and how, can more mature personnel 
systems contribute to those in an embry- 
onic stage? What are the areas in which 
personnel management must come down 
to earth and grapple with practical, work- 
aday problems? What lessons can _ be 
learned from industry in motivating em- 
ployees? What are the essential features 
of a security system which protects both 
governments and employees? How can 
personnel management help top manage- 
ment develop sound policies and practices 
in dealing with groups of organized em- 
ployees? What legal doctrine can best serve 
progressive personnel administration? 
What are the requirements of good testing 
in the public service and how can they be 
met? These are but a few of the hundreds 
of questions with suggested answers to be 
found in the pages that follow. 


We hope the reader shares our enthusi- 
asm for this series of essays. A quick cover- 
to-cover reading will repay your efforts. 
But we believe a more leisurely, careful, 
and often critical study of the contents will 
be more rewarding. Only then can you 
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grasp the full import of many of the ideas 
presented, That doesn’t mean the subjects 
are dust dry. It means they deserve careful 
consideration. 

It is not possible, but we should like to 
try to express the gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of the Civil Service Assembly to the 
authors of the Golden Anniversary Issue of 
Public Personnel Review. All of these men 
and women have made notable contribu- 
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tions to the advancement of the field of per- 
sonnel administration. Their ability to 
distill the essence of the topic which they 
covered and to put it into perspective 
demonstrates again the caliber of their 
work and their leadership. Their coopera- 
tion has made it possible for the Assembly 
to provide a publication which will serve 
as a guide to personnel administrators and 
students for many years to come. 


KENNETH O. WARNER, Director, 
Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada 


rt ae Oe ee, 


Poweriul , incorruptible, anonymous, the civil service of this 
country discharges a function which is invaluable and 
without which immediate disaster would overtake any admin- 
istration that attempts to carry on the business of the state. In 
all this quick moving life what a vital thing it is to have some 
instrument which is thinking not in days or in months or in par- 
liaments, but is thinking of the affairs of the British Empire in 


terms of a whole lifetime.” 
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—W inston Churchill 
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The Personnel Function 
in Government 





John M. Pfiffner 





T IS CUSTOMARY to begin a discussion of 
I this subject with a few trite generaliza- 
tions which are familiar to public person- 
nel people. Reference is usually made to 
the growth and spread of the “spoils sys- 
tem” which is generally attributed to Pres- 
ident Jackson. Then one refers to the as- 
sassination of President Garfield by a 
disappointed office seeker, which event is 
regarded as the trigger for the enactment 
of the Pendleton Law of 1883 which 
brought thorough-going civil service re- 
form to the national government. Then 
the writers proceed to tell us that the early 
civil service movement was reformist in 
motivation and negativistic in nature. It 
required several decades of experience to 
become acquainted and feel at home with 
the new civil service machinery. The 
“spoils” spirit persisted, requiring eternal 
vigilance, while the purity and honor of 
the chaste civil service maiden had to be 
defended against the “spoils” ravages. 

This created on the part of those ad- 
ministering the civil service laws an atti- 


tude of distrust toward those administer-. 


ing what are now called the program 
functions of government. The demand for 
jobs was so strong that public personnel 
people had to live and work in a frame of 
reference which placed them in the role of 
commanders of the defense. They manned 
the parapets against the onslaughts of po- 
litical influence, nepotism, and favoritism. 


Four Phases 


The development of public personnel 
administration can be divided roughly 
into four phases. It would be possible to 
designate them as “eras” were it not for the 
fact that they overlap as to time. The four 
are: 


1. The reform phase 

2. The technical phase 

3. The back-to-the-line phase, and 

4. The research and validation phase 


e@ John M. Pfiffner is Professor of Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia and also serves as a member of the Personnel 
Commission of the Los Angeles School District. 
Other experience includes sales work for Standard 
Oil of Indiana, teaching political science at the 
University of Wichita, and work with the Office of 
Civilian Personnel of the War Department during 
World War II. He served in the infantry in World 
War I. 

Dr. Pfiffner’s research in administrative theory 
and practice has at various times been supported 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Office of Naval Research, and the So- 
cial Security Administration. He has written arti- 
cles for such professional journals as Public Per- 
sonnel Review, Personnel, Personnel Psychology, 
Supervision, Public Management. He is the author 
of five books: “The City Manager Plan in Iowa,” 
“Public Administration,” “Municipal Administra- 
tion,” “Research Methods in Public Administra- 
tion,” “Supervision of Personnel: Human Rela- 
tions in Management.” 

Dr. Pfiffmer was nominated an honorary life 
member of the Civil Service Assembly in 1956. He 
is also an honorary member of the American Man- 
agement Association. 





The Reform Phase 


The reform phase dated from the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century and still 
goes on. However, there is some indication 
that the reform battle is largely won and 
is now in the mopping up stage, as indi- 
cated by the change of name from Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League to Na- 
tional Civil Service League. It should 
nevertheless be said in passing that politi- 
cal morality has not yet developed to the 
point where the watchdog function can be 
eliminated from public personnel activi- 
ties. This is one of the major obstacles to 
the abolition of the lay civil service com- 
mission which seems implicit in the views 
of those taking the extreme management 
viewpoint. Nevertheless, it seems possible 
to venture that the Merit System principle 
has been accepted practically 100 percent 
and that its manifestation in practice is 
approaching complete acceptance, espe- 
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cially in our more mature units of gov- 
ernment. 

Yet one should perhaps not be lulled 
into false complacency. There may be cy- 
clical factors at work which obscure the 
entire picture. For instance, one of the rea- 
sons why the forces that produce spoils 
turnover in public jobs has been passive 
in the last twenty years may be an expand- 
ing economy with full employment. The 
result has been less pressure for public 
jobs than would be the case in a tight la- 
bor market. Actually, government jobs are 
pretty hard to fill, at least in many cate- 
gories. 


The Technical Phase 


The technical phase of public personnel 
management can be said to have begun 
roughly in the decade following 1900 when 
the first major classification projects were 
undertaken. The classification principle 
was established in the federal jurisdiction 
by the Classification Act of 1923. 

It should be noted in passing that the 
classification movement was largely re- 
formist in origin. Widespread abuses had 
developed in all levels of government rela- 
tive to discrepancy in pay between people 
doing essentially the same work, hence the 
watchcry of the classification movement 
was “equal pay for equal work.” One 
could go on to enumerate the reasons why 
personnel people often refer to classifica- 
tion as being the very heart of personnel 
management but such a recapitulation 
would be redundant for readers of this 
Review. Suffice it to say that the acceptance 
of the classification principle was a tre- 
mendous step in the development of pro- 
fessional personnel management. 

The other important feature of the tech- 
nical phase was the introduction of psycho- 
logical tests and the short-answer question. 
The significant beginning is usually attrib- 
uted to the Psychological Unit in the Army 
during World War I. There are still those 
in the examining business who can very 
well remember the vogue which the Army 
Alpha had thirty years ago. The principal 
contribution, however, was not in aptitude 
testing as the psychologists know it today 
but in the substitution of short-answer test 
items for the essay or free-answer test 
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which prevailed in the early decades of the 
reform movement. It it were not for the 
short-answer test it would be virtually im- 
possible to process the thousands of appli- 
cants who now are tested by public per- 
sonnel agencies. 


Back-to-the-Line 


The back-to-the-line phase is character- 
ized by two tendencies, first, structural de- 
centralization, and second, recognition of 
the human factors in management. It was 
said above that the dominating spirit of 
the reform movement was separation of 
personnel management from line manage- 
ment. Those who supervised employees 
performing the daily tasks of government 
were suspected as being enemies of the 
merit system. Personnel people had to 
keep their distance from those on the line 
management side lest they be contami- 
nated by the toxic influence of personnel 
working at cross-purposes with the merit 
system. Thus, classification actions had to 
be carried on by persons several degrees 
removed from the jobs being studied. 
While the classifiers could consult with 
people on the job, such liaison was one in 
which people were kept at arm’s length. 
The same was true of examinations where 
questions were taken from the book rather 
than from direct observation of what went 
on at the job level. 

This separation of personnel manage- 
ment from line management sprang from a 
stilted concept of human motivation, ex- 
emplified by emphasis on employee rights 
rather than employee obligations. The 
technician was preoccupied with technical 
problems rather than viewing people as 
human beings, and the reformer thought 
that protection from political “spoils” 
would automatically produce an effective 
work force. Today both industrial and 
governmental personnel people are begin- 
ning to understand more about the moti- 
vation of people who work, largely as the 
result of the research now being published 
by social psychologists. But for many years 
people in management positions knew that 
something was wrong with the traditional 
civil service system. They vaguely under- 
stood that in some way it failed to produce 
a satisfactory relationship between leaders 
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and followers on the management team. 
Foremost among the rebels were the city 
managers, who at their annual conventions 
early in the movement uttered angry out- 
cries at the civil service system, and even 
today many of them are far from recon- 
ciled. 

While the need to ally personnel admin- 
istration with line management was dis- 
cerned many decades ago, the greatest 
manifestation probably appeared in the 
1930's. It took two forms structurally, one 
being the establishment of a personnel 
director under the control of the executive 
and the inauguration of departmental per- 
sonnel officers. The Brownlow report of 
1937 probably exemplified the best state- 
ment of thought along these lines when it 
advocated a personnel director close to the 
President. While this phase of the Brown- 
low report was not adopted, other reforms 
looking toward a closer liaison with line 
management were brought about in the 
federal government by force of circum- 
stances. It was during the period beginning 
around 1937 and’ going through World 
War II that departmental personnel ad- 
ministration expanded so rapidly. Many 
reading this article will remember that Dr. 
Stockberger was referred to as the first and 
only departmental personnel director. He 
was, for many years, Director of Personnel 
for the Department of Agriculture and vir- 
tually the father of modern federal person- 
nel management. 

Many reforms which men have long 
known to be needed require the exigency 
of some emergency to accomplish. This 
was so of the functions of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. The expansion 
of the federal service occurred so rapidly 
in the build-up for World War II that the 
centralized set-up was unable to handle the 
situation. The result was that decentraliza- 
tion first to the department in Washington 
and second to the field became the only 
remedy. Up to this time, every classifica- 
tion action in the Washington service had 
to be pre-audited and approved by the 
Civil Service Commission. The step taken 
was to decentralize these decisions to the 
departments. This was accomplished in the 
beginning by placing Commission repre- 
sentatives in the departments and delegat- 


ing to them the authority to approve per- 
sonnel actions on the spot. 

This decentralization and delegation, 
which first took place on an emergency ba- 
sis to meet the exigencies of war, set the 
pattern for policy and operating practice 
thereafter. Now the Commission estab- 
lishes policy by setting up guide lines 
through over-all job standards. The de- 
partments classify positions by following 
the Commission’s job standards, and the 
Commission maintains control by means 
of post audit. Much the same procedure 
was adopted for recruiting during the war 
emergency but after the war the Commis- 
sion again assumed operating responsibil- 
ity for the establishment of eligible lists. 
However, the general principle of decen- 
tralization from the Commission to the de- 
partments has been maintained to this day 
and supplemented by a policy of decentra- 
lization to the field where the Commission 
now maintains control by post audit and 
inspection through its regional offices. 

While reorganization reports still tend 
to suggest that the personnel director 
should be under the control of the execu- 
tive, progress has been rather slow in this 
respect. The personnel directors still, for 
the most part, report to the independent 
civil service commissions. 

The proper organization of the person- 
nel functions in a council-manager city 
have not always been well spelled out in 
practice. There is still too much conflict 
between the manager’s personnel director 
and the independent commission. Never- 
theless, it seems accurate to state that pro- 
fessional opinion among management, but 
perhaps not personnel people, favors hav- 
ing the personnel director report directly 
to the chief executive and not through an 
independent commission. 

Certain conspicuously successful public 
personnel accomplishments outside of tra- 
ditional civil service machinery challenge 
the observer. One thinks, for instance, of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Port of New York Authority. No one can 
get an inside glimpse of either of these in- 
stitutions without being impressed that 
their management accomplishments are to 
be most favorably compared with those 
of business institutions, yet neither of 
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them has a traditional civil service setup. 
Personnel policy and operation is entirely 
in the hands of management and the gov- 
erning board. It was even argued at the 
beginning that the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority could not operate efficiently under 
traditional civil service arrangements, al- 
though it must be mentioned in fairness 
that there were those who countered this 
argument. 

The increased numbers of trained ad- 
ministrators who have been brought into 
the public service by the advent of the 
merit system has had an influence on the 
operation of personnel management in its 
relation to the line. Nowadays it is not 
uncommon for middle and top manage- 
ment people to have at least a smattering 
of personnel administration or perhaps a 
fair appreciation of it. As a result, there is 
perhaps now a more sophisticated and 
sympathetic attitude toward personnel 
techniques and a greater demand for the 
service type functions of personnel admin- 
istration. An increasing number of the 
new professional type city managers, for 
instance, were formerly themselves person- 
nel directors. 

Most of the recent personnel legislation 
is more general and flexible than that of 
the past. Early civil service laws were writ- 
ten by the reformers who frequently strait- 
jacketed adminstrators through detailed 
provisions that tried to carry out the phi- 
losophy of the policing viewpoint. As a 
result, when the more systematically and 
professionally trained personnel people 
appeared on the scene they found them- 
selves hampered considerably in taking a 
sound approach. But this situation is grad- 
ually being alleviated as evidenced by the 
model civil service law which gives more 
room for adapting personnel policies and 
procedures to particular situations because 
of the greater flexibility. 


Revolt of the Professors 


The professors of political science were 
usually lined up on the side of civil service 
reform in the early days. The excesses of 
the “spoils system” had such an obviously 
contaminating and corrupting effect upon 
the performance of public functions that 
the professors could not help but revolt. 
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This sometimes led to a theoretical distinc- 
tion between politics and administration, 
an idea which was probably best set forth 
in a book by that name from the pen of 
Frank J. Goodnow about 1900. While we 
have no statistical evidence to indicate 
what percentage of the academic profes- 
sion accepted Goodnow’s concept, there is 
reason to believe that it had influence 
upon the early administrative reformers. 
The idea was that one could draw a rather 
sharp distinction between politics, on the 
one hand, and administration, on the 
other, and it followed that politicians 
should stick to politics and keep their 
hands out of administration. 

There are political theorists who reject 
what they call the politics-administration 
dichotomy. Viewpoints to this effect are 
aptly expressed in Paul Appleby’s Policy 
and Administration and Waldo’s The Ad- 
ministrative State. The viewpoint is, in a 
nutshell, that policy and administration 
are not two separate entities but closely in- 
termingled and inseparable in practice. 
Appleby even goes so far as to say that pol- 
icy is made on all levels of the hierarchy. 

At first sight, this excursion into politi- 
cal theory may seem to have little reference 
to the development of personnel adminis- 
tration. To establish the connection, it 
must be remembered that the civil service 
reform movement was squarely based upon 
a similar dichotomy, namely the separa- 
tion of personnel policy and practice from 
politics. It does not follow that the pro- 
fessors would go back to the “spoils sys- 
tem,” but it does indicate that the profes- 
sors of today do not feel about policy and 
the politicians as did their predecessors 
of two generations ago. If good personnel 
administration is good politics—as some 
politicians are said to believe but not prac- 
tice—it may not be unreasonable to foresee 
the day when personnel establishments 
will be an integral part of the offices of 
governors and mayors. 

There is some evidence on the other 
hand of thinking in the direction which 
the British have taken in establishing a 
neutral civil service at the top. This is ex- 
emplified by the report of the Second 
Hoover Commission, upon which served 
two eminent political scientists, President 
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Harold Dodds and Professor L. D. White. 
It seems that the advent of the new na- 
tional administration in 1952 did not 
bring about a wholesale dismissal of civil 
servants; nevertheless there were enough 
people separated under Schedule “C” to 
arouse some apprehensions among the 
friends of the merit system. The numbers 
of persons so affected was relatively small, 
but the cases were sometimes of sufficient 
import to warrant the raising of eyebrows. 

The back-to-the-line movement raised 
the question whether or not personnel ad- 
ministration may not require more than 
technical skills. The lot of the classifiers 
and the examiners must, by the necessity 
of their work, consist of saying “no” day 
after day to a constant succession of peo- 
ple. Now it is not easy to say “no” and the 
result is that the personnel technician 
tends to build up his own set of defenses. 
These consist of avoiding the people upon 
whom he must make judgments, assuming 
an air of self-righteousness which supports 
him in his difficult decisions, and becom- 
ing argumentative in his defense. Now 
there are a few people who can say “no” 
consistently without building up inner 
tension, but one suspects that they are rela- 
tively rare. The back-to-the-line approach 
to personnel administration requires that 
personnel people assume leadership in cre- 
ating the management team and motivat- 
ing the work force. 

There is the further consideration that 
the personnel skills required of classifiers 
and examiners are not the face-to-face type 
of social skills. They are rather the skills 
of the individual analyst who tends to 
become highly specialized in his own 
branch. He is a student rather than a ne- 
gotiator. While generalizations of this 
kind are always only partially true it 
seems fair to say that the emphasis on tech- 
nical development and central staff agen- 
cies placed a premium upon persons 
more skilled in analysis than in the give 
and take of administrative relationships. 


The Generalist Movement 


A direct outgrowth of these events was 
the advent of the personnel generalist, of 
which Kenneth O. Warner was such a 
strong advocate and practitioner during 


his career in the federal service. It com- 
bined two ideas: (1) decentralization of 
personnel administration to the operating 
level, and (2) professional personnel man 
at that level was to handle all personnel 
functions. The idea was that the person- 
nel representative would work side by side 
with the line supervisor in dealing with 
such matters as classification, recruiting, 
and placement. Instead of three specialists 
in each of these categories contacting the 
supervisors separately, a generalist would 
handle all of them. The advantages would 
consist of building up an intimate rela- 
tionship between supervisor and personnel 
and of creating a united personnel front in 
relations with the line. This arrangement 
has been adopted rather widely in the fed- 
eral service both in Washington and in 
the field. The only complaint that one 
hears about it is that these generalists be- 
come so bogged down in the avalanche of 
federal paper work that they do not have 
time to practice the dynamic develop- 
mental and motivating functions origi- 
nally postulated for them. 

The generalist idea has taken a different 
form in state and local agencies where most 
personnel people still work in central staff 
agencies. The practice previously was to 
have specialized organization sub-units 
dealing with classification, examination, 
and employee performance. Now a num- 
ber of progressive agencies are being or- 
ganized on the basis of departments served 
rather than following the functional divi- 
sion just described. A personnel techni- 
cian will be a classifier, examiner, and 
counselor all in one. This is thought to 
have the advantage of creating harmoni- 
ous relationships with the line by having 
the generalists deal with a single person 
with whom they have learned to work. It 
combines the spirit of the back-to-the-line 
movement with the retention of essential 
control in the central staff agency. 


Development and Motivation 


One of the biggest problems of large- 
scale organization has been how to make 
the individual employee feel that he is any 
more than a cog in the machine. While the 
question of motivation and incentive is 
a very complex one not amenable to easy 
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generalization, in recent years increasing 
attention has been directed toward social 
psychology as a possible source of answers. 
The importance of the social climate in 
motivating workers was first widely pub- 
licized in the report of the celebrated Haw- 
thorne studies. The subsequent work of 
Rensis Likert and his colleagues at Michi- 
gan along with that of many other social 
scientists has lent experimental proof to 
Elton Mayo’s original proposition that the 
answer to worker motivation would be 
found in sociological answers. 

The rise of unionism in the last quarter 
century has led industrial management to 
seek new insight into what might be the 
proper relationship between management 
and labor. They have been increasingly 
prone to subsidize and encourage social 
scientist research in this realm. This move- 
ment was tremendously stimulated by the 
research grants of the armed services dur- 
ing and following World War II; the work 
of Rensis Likert of Michigan and Carroll 
L. Shartle of Ohio State was in the begin- 
ning financed by the Office of Naval Re- 
search. J. P. Guilford and John C. Flana- 
gan were active in the psychological 
program of the Air Force which bore much 
fruit. Thus, the resources of research funds 
came from public budgets, but much of 
the study was carried on in industrial sit- 
uations. 

If there is one thing that comes out of 
these researches it is the pointing up of 
the essential truth that worker motivation 
is stimulated by healthy relationships. 
One can believe in this as a scientific truth 
without necessarily embracing the dangers 
of “group think” as posed by the editors 
of “Fortune,” who conjectured that the 
new tendency toward group decisions 
might stultify the virtues of individualism, 
which many believe made this nation 
great. 

One of the big problems in industrial 
training is how to change the behavior of 
trainees. We are now beginning to see the 
publication of validation studies, all of 
which point toward the fact that these so- 
cial skills can be acquired only through 
two methods. The first is to have top man- 
agement convinced that consultation, par- 
ticipation, and two-way communication 
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are essential and integral parts of the pro- 
duction process. The second is to carry on 
training in proper human relations. In 
other words, the social skills can only be 
engendered in a good social setting which 
means that the training situation should 
be one utilizing such training devices as 
conference method or role playing. These 
ideas are no longer in the realm of “do- 
gooder” dreams. There are many studies 
which definitely prove that the consulta- 
tive type of supervision pays off in higher 
productivity. 


Transfer to Public Administration 


The best statement of the above philoso- 
phy as applied to public administration is 
perhaps contained in Professor James K. 
Pollock’s dissent to the personnel report 
of the first Hoover Commission. The pub- 
lished statements and utterances of Pro- 
fessor Wallace S. Sayre, who was formerly 
a civil service commissioner and personnel 
director, point in the same _ direction. 
Without attributing any of the following 
statements specifically to either of these 
eminent scholars, it would probably be 
fair to say that the gist of their thought 
runs as follows: Public personnel adminis- 
tration in the past has been stilted and 
stultified, more concerned with job rights 
than with job obligations. The bureau- 
cratic framework of the civil service system 
tends to hang as a dead weight on those 
who would make governmental adminis- 
tration a dynamic, vibrant, and productive 
force. Hence, what is needed is an entirely 
new approach in which personnel admin- 
istration will become a life-giving, moti- 
vating influence. Instead of the whipping 
boy of management, it will become the 
latter’s partner in achieving job satisfac- 
tion and productivity. In order to accom- 
plish these ends, it will utilize the new 
findings of social science research; knowing 
more about the mainsprings of human be- 
havior from a scientific standpoint, the 
personnel people will have just as much to 
say about achieving production objectives 
as administrative analysts and industrial 
engineers. Instead of being something at 
arm’s length from management, the new 
personnel administration will become 
fused with management asa unified process. 
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One of the keystones of this policy will 
be to utilize employee groups and organi- 
zations as allies of management rather 
than opponents. There was a feeling on 
the part of many of the early reformers 
that civil service contained within itself 
all that employees could ask for. It was 
supposed to give them all that a union 
would give them and more too, hence 
there was no need for unions among em- 
ployees. The fact remains that employee 
organizations have developed and have be- 
come significant instrumentalities of per- 
sonnel management. While the industrial 
type of collective bargaining has had only 
limited application in government, it ac- 
tually is spreading and one sees an increas- 
ing number of laws requiring public ad- 
ministrators to bargain collectively with 
their employees. 

One of the most distinctive features of 
the industrial labor relations setup is the 
grievance system under which union offi- 
cials “go to bat” for the aggrieved em- 
ployee. This forces communication upward 
on job problems in a way that does not 
always exist under civil service. The indi- 
vidual employee can “squawk” with per- 
sonal impunity. While many governmental 
jurisdictions have set up a grievance sys- 
tem which on paper seems similar to the 
industrial procedure, these lack one thing 
for the most part, that is the essential 
phase of having the employee’s grievance 
forced before management by representa- 
tives of his own organization. This aspect 
of the industrial personnel system will un- 
doubtedly find increasing acceptance in 
the public field. 


Research and Validation 

Every calling or vocation which aspires 
to become a profession must be based 
upon a scholarly underpinning. ‘The more 
mature and sophisticated any professional 
group becomes, the greater emphasis it 
will place upon research and validation 
of its procedures through the scientific 
method. While my brother political sci- 
entists will undoubtedly take exception to 
this remark, it seems impossible to escape 
the conclusion that personnel administra- 
tion is more closely identified with psy- 
chology than any other of the learned dis- 


ciplines. Its professional procedures and 
techniques are more closely akin to those 
developed and utilized by psychologists. 
Furthermore, psychology is the most ma- 
ture of the social sciences from the stand- 
point of methodology. It is based more 
soundly upon the scientific method, sta- 
tistical measurement, and the validation 
of assumptions against standards of good- 
ness or badness. 

Personnel administrators are often heard 
to pay lip service to research, often going 
to some length to express the need for it. 
Such remarks always are followed by a 
“but.” They would like to do more re- 
search but they don’t have time or money. 
While there is some justification for such 
remarks, the fact remains that they express 
a state of mind which regards research as 
window dressing rather than as an integral 
part of the operation. One ventures the 
prediction that the personnel administra- 
tor of the future will be so curious about 
how good a job he is doing that he will be 
constantly running validation studies. One 
feels fairly secure in this prognostication 
because of the fact that more profession- 
ally trained people will be at the helm in 
personnel organizations as time goes on. 
They will be the kind of people who have 
a firm conviction in the value of analysis 
and who will not regard budget matters as 
an obstacle to evaluation. 

As a matter of fact, the whole theory of 
the new approach to budgeting, namely 
performance budgeting, is based on con- 
stant evaluation of what one is doing. 
What constitutes good performance? How 
much of it is one supposed to do in a 
given length of time? How good a job are 
we doing? 

The old-time administrator, even if he 
was nonpolitical in his motivation, was 
frequently insecure in his job technology. 
He resisted research because he was afraid 
it would show him up. Furthermore, the 
practical man who rose by his shirt sleeves 
seldom understood the function of re- 
search. He was suspicious of it because he 
suspected it was something impractical 
carried on by long hairs. But the personnel 
man of the future will be a professional 
himself and should feel secure in his job 
technology—not be afraid of evaluation. 
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The public is becoming used to research 
in the field of mechanics and production. 
Indeed the public expects it and regards as 
unsound an organization which starts a 
production job without researching it in 
advance. The feeling is undoubtedly wide- 
spread that it is impossible to apply the 
scientific method to humans and human 
behavior. The scientific method involves 
statistical measurement and _ prediction. 
One cannot examine the scientific re- 
search publications in social science now 
flowing from the press without becoming 
convinced that such measurement and pre- 
diction is not only possible but is impera- 
tive in a well ordered world. Conscious- 
ness of this fact will gradually come home 
to the informed public of the next couple 
of generations. They will live in a compet- 
itive society in which anybody of any con- 
sequence will have at least a bachelor’s 
degree and the leaders will increasingly 
have had graduate study. Those subjected 
to courses in social sciences will feel im- 
pelled to become acquainted with at least 
the elementary aspects of statistical meth- 
ods and research design in the social sci- 
ences. In this more complex society, ques- 
tions formerly settled by decisions based on 
personal judgments will be answered more 
often through scientific investigation. 

One of the great problem areas in the 
field of personnel research is the establish- 
ment of meaningful, practical standards of 
job performance to serve as a point of 
reference for the evaluation of personnel 
policies and techniques. This is the prob- 
lem of “criteria’”’ which is so perplexing to 
all social science researchers. But the fact 
that it is so perplexing does not justify 
fatalistic despair which leads to doing 
nothing. Certainly operating officials have 
a real responsibility and part to play in the 
establishment of these performance stand- 
ards. Until management can determine 
with some consistency what makes “good” 
and “poor” employees, much of our per- 
sonnel methodology remains unvalidated. 


Looking Toward the Future 
The public personnel administration of 
the next generation will be characterized 
by several developments. The first thing 
that will happen will be the obliteration 
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of the ideological and psychological bar- 
riers which have separated central person- 
nel agencies and line management. This 
will come about naturally as personnel 
practices become more mature. As our po- 
litical culture assumes a higher moral and 
ethical level, the need for the old protec- 
tive, negative type of civil service will tend 
to disappear. Furthermore, if more pro- 
fessionally trained people get into person- 
nel jobs their scientific curiosity will goad 
them into asking how well they are doing. 

Public personnel administration will 
give more attention to making the admin- 
istrative machine a dynamic and produc- 
tive instrumentality. This will be a prob- 
lem of personnel administration because it 
is primarily a matter of human motiva- 
tion. The personnel departments of the 
future will find greater staffs for training, 
placement, guidance, and research. 

These developments will, in time, tend 
to minimize the unfavorable comparison 
of public with private endeavor. Max 
Weber, the father of the theory of bureauc- 
racy, saw no difference between public 
bureaucracy and private bureaucracy. It is 
really the question of large-scale organiza- 
tion rather than primarily one of public 
versus private. The word “bureaucratic’’ 
has unfortunately become in our culture 
an epithet applied particularly to the un- 
favorable aspects of governmental admin- 
istration. Some of the implied criticism 
which the word carries is deserved; some 
is not. The fact remains that there is a 
tremendous job ahead in securing respect 
for public management institutions com- 
mensurate with that which Americans ac- 
cord the efficiency of private management. 

Public management in America is just 
beginning to enter mature manhood. Its 
first period of young adulthood, up to 
now, has been prologue. The scientific 
background for a profession of public per- 
sonnel administration has not existed un- 
til now. The new research oriented social 
sciences are beginning to achieve that ma- 
turity which medicine began to achieve 75 
years ago. The public personnel adminis- 
tration of tomorrow will be grounded in 
these social sciences just as the medicine 
of today is grounded in bacteriology, bio- 
chemistry, and biophysics. 
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Broadening Career Opportunities 
in the United States Public Service 


Herbert Emmerich 








OVERNMENT has become one of the big 
businesses in the United States. The 
dollar value of its expenditures now repre- 
sents a sizable fraction of the gross na- 
tional product. Government has grown 
not only in size, but in the number and 
variety of its functions and agencies. 
There has been a great increase not only 
in functions involving services and expen- 
ditures, but in the field of regulatory ac- 
tivities in which government acts as a 
monitor or balancer of private endeavor, 
frequently through the agency of an inde- 
pendent commission. In respect to services 
which are revenue-producing, new types of 
special governments have arisen which 
take the form of an autonomous authority 
or corporation which combine some of the 
aspects of a business operation with those 
of a public agency. ‘The report of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
referred to the growth in American gov- 
ernment by stating: “The scope of govern- 
mental activities in the twentieth century 
is so wide and complex that to examine 
thoroughly each major field is far beyond 
the resources of a temporary body” (1). 
The federal level, we are apt to assume, 
is primarily responsible for this great 
growth of government, and it of course has 
expanded enormously in the last twenty- 
five years. Much of its expansion in dollar 
expenditures as well as in variety and size 
of agencies has been occasioned by past 
wars and the international tensions lead- 
ing to a defense posture for the prevention 
and prosecution of future wars. This em- 
braces foreign aid, certain research and 
development programs, as well as the sup- 
port of an unprecedentedly large peace- 
time military establishment and _ services 
to veterans. Just the national defense 
budget for 1957 of 35 billions is over four 
times as great as the total New Deal an- 
nual budgets for fiscal year 1935 or 1936. 
But the most significant figure is the 
growth in the number of positions as re- 
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vealed by civilian employees on the federal 
payrolls as shown by these average 
monthly figures for three different years: 
1929—597,000; 1939—969,000; 1951—2,446,- 
000 (2). 

The variety and number of local gov- 
ernments are also very great. The Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations re- 
port states that there are 109,000 local 
governmental units in the United States 
which include 3,000 counties; 17,000 in- 
corporated municipalities; 17,000 towns 
and townships; 60,000 independent school 
districts; and 12,000 special districts. The 
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report goes on to say, “It is not uncommon 
for the same area to be served by a munici- 
pality, a school district, a county, and one 
or more special districts. A considerable 
number of metropolitan areas embrace 
over 100 separate local governmental 
units” (3). 

Through consolidation of school dis- 
tricts and other means there is now a trend 
to reduce the number of separate local 
governments. The increasing size of metro- 
politan areas and the increasing awareness 
that a profusion of overlapping agencies 
cannot serve them efficiently will in time 
reduce their number. A vast task faces 
American public administration in the 
field of improving public services in met- 
ropolitan areas. This task, which needs the 
vigorous aid of citizen and political leader- 
ship, also presents special challenges to ex- 
perts in local governments, and new ca- 
reers in metropolitan administration can 
definitely be forecast. 

Nor must we forget the fact that state 
governments have taken on large new re- 
sponsibilities and have grown greatly in 
size and variety of functions. The average 
monthly figures for the total number of 
employces in state and local government 
indicate growth in the past 27 years from 
2,532,000 in 1929 and 3,090,000 in 1939 to 
4,288,000 in 1951 (4). 


New Career Opportunities in Defense, Science, 
and Overseas Programs 

Never before have we had in peacetime 
a military establishment of almost 3,000,- 
ooo men. The planning, research, logisti- 
cal, raining, and administrative functions 
of the military establishment are now pre- 
dominant and call for new skills and offer 
new careers to uniformed personnel. The 
resultant civilian activity to which this 
large military component gives rise, both 
on the government roll itself and in the 
laboratories, industries, universities, and 
other civilian establishments on which the 
military research and procurement rely, 
multiplies the direct and indirect relations 
of government with the rest of the econ- 
omy. Many industrial and research pro- 
grams are dependent today on government 
as a customer, and the contracts stipulate 
terms and conditions of the contractors’ 
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employment policies. These new relation- 
ships have the result of producing career 
opportunities in industries and in univer- 
sities engaged in research, development, 
production, and technical assistance in 
which a knowledge of government pro- 
cedures is invaluable and in which the 
employee is indirectly an agent of the gov- 
ernment by virtue of his employer’s con- 
tract. 

The large size of our military establish- 
ment and the opportunities that it offers, 
not only in technical work but in adminis- 
trative work as well, has introduced a new 
factor to be taken into account in examin- 
ing personal histories. In reviewing per- 
sonnel records, I always make a point of 
looking at the military record with great 
care, not just for the rank held and train- 
ing received, but to ascertain actual duties 
assigned and exercised. In many cases 
these are important clues to a_person’s 
capacities and development, for they fre- 
quently provide opportunities for admin- 
istrative experience and training superior 
to civilian employment and usually at a 
younger age. 

There is, of course, an entirely new re- 
lationship between science and adminis- 
tration as pointed out by Don K. Price in 
his book, “Government and Science” (5). 
Scientists dislike being detached from 
their laboratories as professors shy away 
from administrative tasks which interfere 
with their teaching and research. Usually 
they are not equipped by their training 
for administrative work. Men with admin- 
istrative aptitude and training and with 
some equipment in the physical and social 
sciences will find increasing demand for 
their services in the administration of sci- 
entific programs in governmental and 
quasi-governmental institutions. 

Two examples occur to me which illus- 
trate the need for administratively trained 
men in government-supported scientific 
programs. I can cite no more difficult and 
challenging problems than those confront- 
ing managers of atomic energy towns 
which are gradually being converted from 
federally-owned and managed enclaves to 
normal residential communities with local 
self-government and private ownership of 
homes and shops. 
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New career opportunities have also de- 
veloped in the overseas field. These result 
from the great increase of international 
responsibilities which have devolved upon 
the United States since World War II. 
There are unusual hazards and difficulties 
in regard to these foreign service assign- 
ments, but also unusual opportunities for 
service in the growing army of American 
“shirt-sleeve ambassadors.” ‘The problems 
of representation of the United States in 
the various programs of information, in- 
telligence, technical cooperation, and eco- 
nomic and military aid were explored by 
the Ninth American Assembly and_re- 
ported in the volume published under the 
title, “The Representation of the United 
States Abroad.” Wrote Lincoln Gordon: 
“Excluding the Department of Defense, 
and closely related American Battle Mon- 
uments Commission and Veterans Admin- 
istration, the numbers of the United States 
civilian employees, American and alien, in 
foreign countries expanded from 4,600 on 
the eve of World War II to almost 30,000 
in mid-1955. Of this total, over 10,000 were 
American citizens” (6). With so many coun- 
tries demanding technical assistance in the 
field of public administration, a constant 
demand for skilled administrative person- 
nel has developed in this kind of foreign 
service in addition to the need for a more 
general orientation in the traditional for- 
eign service corps. Similar opportunities 
present themselves in programs of the 
United Nations and other international 
agencies. 


Careers in Education, Government Research, 
and Politics 

The field of higher education is not usu- 
ally considered governmental, but should 
be identified as presenting opportunities 
closely allied to public service careers. The 
activity in this general area that first comes 
to mind would embrace university teach- 
ing and research in government. Although 
university work in public administration 
takes place today in a number of the social 
sciences and in professional schools, it gen- 
erally tends to be connected with a politi- 
cal science department. 

The administration of governmental re- 
search bureaus and training institutes, 


many of which find themselves located on 
university campuses, should also be in- 
cluded in this category. Many universities 
have in-service training institutes and bu- 
reaus of public administration or pro- 
grams of training for the administrative 
side of other specialties. Without trying to 
enumerate the number of these special op- 
portunities, I wish to identify them as ap- 
propriate posts and career opportunities 
for persons with a bent for public adminis- 
tration and an interest in improving and 
transmitting the knowledge and skills of 
public administration. Within  educa- 
tional systems and universities there is also 
a dearth of able administrators. With the 
predicted growth in student bodies in high 
schools and universities, this shortage will 
increase, and administrative career oppor- 
tunities in the educational world will in- 
crease correspondingly. 

Government trained men are also in 
demand in a large number of private and 
professional organizations in the govern- 
mental field. Some of them have member- 
ships primarily of a citizen nature and 
some of them are professional organiza- 
tions of public officials and agencies. Many 
of them are engaged in governmental re- 
search and action programs. The 1954 edi- 
tion of a directory of unofficial organiza- 
tions in the field of public administration 
in the United States and Canada (7) de- 
scribes a total of 513 such groups, of which 
179 are organizations of, or for, officials 
and administrators; 234 are professional 
and technical societies; and 100 are Citi- 
zens organizations. At the building in Chi- 
cago known as 1313 East 6oth Street there 
are headquartered 23 of these associations. 

In enumerating the various types of ca- 
reers possible in public service, brief men- 
tion should be made at least of the legis- 
lative and judicial side. I think we should 
clearly distinguish between careers in 
these fields and careers of an administra- 
tive nature because the American legisla- 
tures and judiciary are closely affiliated to 
the profession of law and the world of 
politics. The word, “career,” in these fields 
has a different meaning from the word, 
“career,” which we generally identify with 
formal merit systems and promotional 
ladders in civil service systems. The fields 
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of law and politics are characterized by 
controversy and publicity to a much 
greater extent than typifies the executive 
world. In some ways these occupations 
might be considered the vocational antith- 
esis of the career concept of the govern- 
mental career executive who is preoccu- 
pied with administration and usually care- 
ful to preserve a certain neutrality and 
anonymity. 

Perhaps it is for this reason that the law- 
yers have so long and so successfully com- 
batted efforts to place them under formal 
merit systems. But the law is still an im- 
portant avenue of entrance to the Ameri- 
can public service, and one of its attrac- 
tions is probably the fact that lawyers have 
great mobility between private practice 
and political posts, both elected and ap- 
pointed, and always have before them the 
opportunity of elevation to the Bench 
with its considerable prestige. While their 
own careers may seem less glamorous and 
also less risky, civil servants and career 
men would reflect only on their own in- 
adequacy if they chose to deprecate the 
importance of political careers in a demo- 
cratic society. 


Specialization in American Government 


The dominant characteristic of Ameri- 
can government is its high degree of spe- 
cialization. But this is only a reflection of 
the technical and specialized nature of our 
society. American genius has been particu- 
larly developed in what my friend, Row- 
land Egger of the University of Virginia, 
has called the “cutting edge”’ skills (8), and 
it is comparatively recently that we have 
begun to appreciate the importance of 
skills in over-all coordination and in gen- 
eral administration which transcend the 
specialties. The emergence of schools in 
general public administration is typical of 
this newer trend, but it is a movement 
which is just about 25 years old. 

Increasingly, corporations are seeking 
men with general liberal arts backgrounds 
and general business training as candidates 
for a career leading to executive work. But 
it must be admitted that the traditional 
American road to promotion is through 
expertness in specialties and that although 
the generalist is going to be increasingly 
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needed, this fact has not yet secured gen- 
eral recognition. 

If you will examine the career histories 
of most of the bureau chiefs in Washing- 
ton agencies (other than those which are 
traditionally political in nature), you will 
perceive at once that most of these posi- 
tions are held by people who have had 
distinguished careers in technical special- 
ties. This is significantly brought out in 
the book, “Federal Administrators” (Q). 
You will find chemists at the head of the 
Food and Drug Administration, physicists 
in charge of the Bureau of Standards, for- 
esters, public health doctors, geologists, 
etc., in administrative posts over bureaus 
in which these professions predominate. 

Paul H. Appleby, former Dean of the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs at Syracuse University, 
never ceases to point out the limitations of 
the system of promoting technicians to ex- 
ecutive positions. Many a good scientist is 
made unhappy and frustrated when placed 
in an administrative position. Appleby is 
a strong advocate of exposing students in 
the specialized schools of engineering, for- 
estry, and public health to general training 
in political science and public administra- 
tion to equip them for administrative posts 
for which many of them will be destined. 

On the state and local levels, too, it 
is interesting to note how many of the 
heads of departments have come up 
through technical ranks. Increasingly, how- 
ever, and notably in public education and 
in public health, one finds a growing 
awareness of the administrative as con- 
trasted to the technical side. There is a 
decided growth in the profession of school 
superintendency based, to be sure, on in- 
itial grounding in the educational disci- 
pline, but with a high degree of weight 
given to successful experience in the run- 
ning of public school systems. School su- 
perintendents with successful records are 
being called from one city to another, 
often at increases in salary and prestige. 
The schools of public health and the Pub- 
lic Health Service have been signally pro- 
gressive in their recognition of the admin- 
istrative side of their work, and chairs in 
public health administration and confer- 
ences in this field and in administrative 
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medicine characterize their proceeedings. 

In the case of the municipal govern- 
ments, lines of promotion have typically 
run along technical lines. School men be- 
come school administrators, policemen and 
firemen become chiefs and commissioners, 
doctors and public health men become 
health commissioners. A signal exception 
to this tendency is in the council manager 
cities. About 1400 American cities now 
have city managers. This profession has 
benefited by the forward-looking leader- 
ship of a first-rate professional society, the 
International City Managers’ Association. 
Generalized training of city managers has 
been fostered, and increasingly men with 
general administrative backgrounds are 
being sought rather than technicians as 
was true a generation ago. The city man- 
ager profession has been a rare deviation 
in respect to its refusal to embrace the 
temptations of fixed tenure and closed sta- 
tus. Its members enjoy a career based on 
mobility rather than on security. 

The tendency persists, nonetheless, to 
recruit by technical specialties and to con- 
fine lines of promotion for administrative 
posts to technical steps in the ladder. It is 
still a principal barrier to the formation of 
an interchangeable top level group of pub- 
lic service executives regardless of what 
level of government is considered. In the 
proposals made by the Personnel Task 
Force of the Second Hoover Commission 
for the formation of a “senior civil serv- 
ice,” the tendency to recruit and promote 
along lines of technical specialty with con- 


‘sequent strong loyalties to a department 
-or bureau remains one of the obstacles to 


the creation of a mobile corps of general 


administrators throughout the federal serv- 


ice. 

Mobility among various levels of gov- 
ernment within a technical field, however, 
has been advanced rather than retarded by 
the growing pattern of intergovernmental 
relations and grants-in-aid by categories. 
It is easier for a man to transfer from a 
state or local department of health to the 
U. S. Public Health Service and vice versa 
than to a different field of work within his 
jurisdictional level. I regard this possibil- 
ity as desirable in a country in which in- 


.creasingly government is administered by 


inter-level cooperation. It results in a bet- 
ter understanding among the state, local, 
and federal levels in a given subject matter 
field. As long as we persist in creating ca- 
reer ladders on technical lines, we should 
foster inter-level transfer from time to 
time both for the development of the indi- 
vidual official and for the benefit of inter- 
governmental cooperative programs. Co- 
operative merit systems, federal-state and 
state-local, have also tended to increase 
mobility by fostering a greater uniformity 
of standards in like professional positions. 

It must also be conceded that the method 
of interchange on technical lines does fos- 
ter a certain amount of mobility between 
public service, quasi-public organizations, 
and private employment. I hardly need 
point out that tax experts from the state 
and federal services, be they accountants 
or lawyers, are in great demand in private 
practice. Nonprofit organizations such as 
the American Public Health Association 
frequently find it useful to employ men 
from state and federal public health serv- 
ices. This mobility in the American public 
service between private and public under- 
takings has always seemed to me to have a 
certain advantage which is lacking in the 
European closed civil service systems. In 
times like the present, however, when 
much of the movement is out of govern- 
ment into private employment, this kind 
of mobility imposes a hardship on the gov- 
ernmental sector which is encountering 
stiff competition from business to fill va- 
cancies requiring special skills and higher 
administrative capacities. 


Broadening Mobility and Opportunity in 
Public Service Careers 

The conditions of public service in this 
country have been vastly improved in this 
century. The conditions originating from 
the patronage system to which Lord Bryce, 
Carl Schurz, and ‘Theodore Roosevelt 
called attention in the last part of the 
nineteenth century have for the great part 
been eliminated. Patronage continues to 
persist in county government, and the 
county courthouse continues to be largely 
immune in structure and procedure to the 
tendencies of modern governmental re- 
form. Large pockets of patronage are to be 
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found in the nooks and crannies of judi- 
cial administration, particularly in the 
clerks, the bailiffs, and other general em- 
ployees of the courts. 

But it is remarkable today how few 
people in the federal service, in state capi- 
tals, and in city halls are displaced when 
a new administration takes office. Civil 
service and other career services are now 
the dominant pattern of public employ- 
ment. In fact, the question has been raised 
on various levels and most recently on the 
federal level by the Personnel Task Force 
of the Second Hoover Commission whether 
there are enough positions to be filled by 
political executives to enable an incoming 
administration to take a firm grasp on the 
policy of the government. If this question 
is answered in the negative, there is the 
further and much more difficult problem 
of how to recruit a corps of dependable 
and able political executives and induce 
them to stay long enough to master the in- 
tricacies of a vast establishment. The very 
fact that these new problems have been 
raised indicate that modern conditions are 
a far cry from the days when public jobs 
were almost universally regarded as part 
of the spoils of office. 

What are the next steps in the years 
ahead needed to make government career 
service more inviting to atiract and _ re- 
tain promising and well-prepared young 
men and women? I believe they can be gen- 
erally described as broadening mobility 
and opportunity. Having recorded the 
general progress made, I should like to 
point out a number of avenues on which 
attention should be focused in the future 
—designed to broaden not only the base 
but to expand the apex as well and to 
make government careers more generally 
attractive. 

Stress the Intrinsic Values of Public Service.— 
John D. Millett, President of Miami Uni- 
versity, treated this problem in an inspir- 
ing fashion in the January, 1956, issue of 
Public Personnel Review. The young man 
or young woman who enters the public 
service only for the purpose of high pay or 
life-long security with a minimum of re- 
sponsibility will be frustrated and disillu- 
sioned. Many of the best public servants, 
like many good teachers, are attracted by 
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the values and satisfactions of a govern- 
ment career which in certain respects are 
afforded by no other. The participation 
in the agencies which serve entire com- 
munities brings rich rewards in interest 
and motivation and opportunities for indi- 
vidual growth and group cooperation. 
These satisfactions more than compensate 
for some of the limitations and _ frustra- 
tions in government service. 

Raise the Prestige of the Government Serv- 
ice.—It is impressive to learn from such 
studies as those at the University of Mich- 
igan that in the opinion of hundreds of 
laymen the prestige of the government 
service has increased in the 25 years since 
Dr. Leonard D. White of the University 
of Chicago made the first scientific study 
of this question (10). It is significant news 
when a company such as the New York 
Life Insurance Company includes in its 
series of advertisements presented to help 
guide America’s children to careers a two- 
page essay by Robert Moses, Commissioner 
of Parks of the City of New York, entitled: 
“Should Your Child be a Public Servant?” 
I am inclined to the view that there is no 
shortcut method by which the prestige of 
the public service can be magically raised. 
The raising of professional competence 
and ethical standards of conduct in public 
life and the cultivation of courtesy, coop- 
eration, and responsiveness on the part of 
public servants is the long, hard road to 
success in this field. Certain indirect meth- 
ods of making the public aware of what 
the public servant does are available. Al- 
though there is a danger of promiscuous 
bestowal of citations and awards, still, if 
they are intelligently administered and de- 
servedly awarded, they do contribute to 
morale building, they do get attention in 
the press and help to counteract sensa- 
tional press stories whenever the slightest 
scandal is uncovered. 

The public servant can himself contrib- 
ute to higher prestige in his extracurricu- 
lar hours, if he has any, by participating 
more in the affairs of his own community 
and thus demonstrating to his neighbors 
that the public servant is a part of the gen- 
eral community and a valuable part at 
that. American public officials do not as- 
pire to special privileges which character- 
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ize some of the old European civil services. 
They simply seek and deserve the same 
respect that citizens in other vocations in 
our society enjoy. 

Increase Compensation.—Government sal- 
aries tend to be equal to or better than 
prevailing salaries in other occupations in 
the blue collar jobs and in the lower levels 
of the white collar jobs. Their notorious 
lag is in the higher technical and adminis- 
trative grades. This lag is particularly no- 
ticeable in times like the present when 
there has been a universal increase in costs 
of living. 

An outstanding study made by Beards- 
ley Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton for The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
undertook to compare changes in real pur- 
chasing power of salaries and wages be- 
tween the years 1904 and 1953, particu- 
larly in the fields of teaching and school 
and university administration. Some of 
their figures are very revealing, and a sim- 
ilar study in executive positions in the 
public service would undoubtedly show a 
similar trend. For example, they found 
that while the average salaries of princi- 
pals of big city high schools rose from 
$3552 in 1904 to $9156 in 1953, that the 
1953 salary deflated to real purchasing 
power was equivalent to only $2497 in 
comparison to the 1904 figure, with a re- 
duction in real purchasing power of 
30% (11). 

It is well known that in the federal serv- 
ice Grades 14 and 15, (starting at $10,320 
and $11,610 respectively) are heavily over- 
populated. With the exception of a few 
large jurisdictions, administrative salaries 
in states and cities tend to hover in the 
brackets below $10,000. Executive com- 
pensation at all levels has not increased 
proportionately to the compensation of 
skilled manual workers and the clerical 
profession. Considering the increased com- 
plexity, responsibility, and risks at the 
higher levels of the career service, and in 
view of the cost of living, it is important 
that we find a way of breaking through 
the $20,000 ceiling rather than the $10,000 
one in a considerable number of executive 
and administrative posts. 

Increase Opportunities for Executive Devel- 
opment.—Public personnel administration 


in its more positive phases can do a great 
deal more than it has done in fostering 
career ladders, promotional possibilities, 
and executive development. The line of 
least resistance is, of course, the negative 
one of seniority instead of the positive one 
of promotion based on competence regard- 
less of the time factor. The eager and able 
entrants of today should be given steps in 
a promotional ladder to aspire to. This is 
simpler in large jurisdictions than in small 
ones. But in many large jurisdictions there 
are blind alleys and resistance to recogniz- 
ing capacity and growth. Opportunities 
should be extended at all levels for educa- 
tional leaves with pay for those ambitious 
enough toattend advanced courses in their 
technical specialties or for the purposes of 
executive development. Cooperation with 
universities and institutions affording such 
courses is a good investment for public 
agencies. There is vast room for improve- 
ment by educational institutions of their 
in-service offerings for governmental ex- 
ecutives. 

Make Pension Systems Conducive to Mobil- 
ity—There has been a vast increase of 
pension systems in private and public em- 
ployment in recent years, and other fringe 
benefits frequently accompany them. When 
these systems are actuarily sound, they per- 
form a positive benefit to the public serv- 
ice and its personnel. ‘Too many of the 
pension systems in both private and pub- 
lic areas are specifically designed to dis- 
courage mobility and transfer. There is 
much to be said for pension systems which 
are supplementary to membership in the 
general social security plan of the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance, as has been re- 
cently suggested for the federal retirement 
plan. There needs to be in the public serv- 
ice an increasing recognition in pension 
plans of the need for mobility within a 
jurisdiction and between local, state, and 
federal services. There should be provi- 
sions for transfer of credits without losses 
when employees go from one jurisdiction 
to another. There is much to be said for 
state-wide retirement plans for all state 
and local employees so that at least within 
a state’s boundaries there would be no 
inhibition on transfer and mobility. I will 
have to leave it to the actuaries to tell us 
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how these principles can be applied in 
practice. 

Relax Residential Requirements.—It is get- 
ting increasingly difficult to fill vacancies 
locally at all levels and increasingly ev- 
ident that industry as opposed to govern- 
ment has a competitive advantage in not 
imposing residential requirements. Cer- 
tainly, any relaxation in regard to residen- 
tial requirements or simplification of the 
means by which residential status may be 
achieved will add to the career opportuni- 
ties and mobility of the many professions 
comprising the total American public serv- 
ice. 

Increase Interjurisdictional Comity.— Public 
service jurisdictions can adopt a policy of 
interjurisdictional comity. Greater uni- 
formity in classification and pay plans and 
greater uniformity in entrance require- 
ments and examinations and certifications 
would all be steps in such a process. Where 
one jurisdiction has confidence in the com- 
petence and integrity of another jurisdic- 
tion’s personnel procedures, it should be 
willing to enter into formal or informal 
relationships to exchange registers and ac- 
cept certifications by reference. In some 
cases, one agency may have a surplus of 
names on an eligible list and another one 
a deficit. There is room for interesting ex- 
periments in progressive exchanges and 
cooperation among the numerous separate 
agencies that comprise our complicated 
system of government. 


E Pluribus Unum 


Increasingly, the government of the 
American federal union is taking the form 
of intergovernmental administration. Co- 
operative state-federal and local-state pro- 
grams are becoming the prevalent pattern. 
The public administrator of tomorrow 
must not only be proficient in his own 
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technical function; he must also have a 
broad understanding of other functions 
and the ability to work with officials at 
various levels. ‘The government career of 
the future will have to broaden its con- 
cepts to recognize the need for greater 
fluidity, mobility, and interchange of per- 
sonnel. The tasks facing public adminis- 
tration are great and whatever jurisdiction 
or department we are working for, we will 
be well advised to keep in mind that we 
are serving the same sovereign—the Amer- 
ican people. 
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N THIS ARTICLE we will be dealing with 
I the layer of employees at the top of the 
Canadian federal service and will discuss 
the extent to which a career service exists 
for those who are in this group, or aspire to 
become members of it. Included in this 
horizontal slice are the top three ranks— 
that is, the Deputy Ministers, the Assistant 
Deputy Ministers, and the Directors of the 
more important Services, Branches, and 
Divisions. The function of these officials is 
to direct the activities of large or highly 
significant sections of the public service 
and to give information and advice on pol- 
icy matters to their superiors or, in some 
cases, direct to the Cabinet Ministers in 
charge of departments. 


The Characteristics of a Career Service 


The role of these men has been ably de- 
scribed by Mr. A. D. P. Heeney, one of 
Canada’s distinguished civil servants and 
now the Canadian Ambassador in Wash- 
ington. 


The essence of the matter is this. It is for the 
civil servant to inform and to advise. It is for 
the political authority, the Minister, the Cabi- 
net, Parliament, to decide. This division of 
function is basic to our conception of govern- 
ment. Deviation from this principle will jeop- 
ardize the independence and efficiency of the 
Service. It will do more; it will threaten the 
foundation of responsible institutions. 

. . . The expert must stick to his last. He 
must appreciate the limitations of his office. He 
must appreciate the limitations of his own ex- 
pert knowledge. He has neither the experience, 
nor the special kind of wisdom—let alone the 
authority—to govern. 

. . . Decision is the prerogative of the Min- 
ister. But that does not mean that the civil 
servant must have no opinion. Any civil serv- 
ant worth his salt must draw conclusions from 
the facts. You cannot expect a man of training, 
talent and character to work upon problems of 
public concern without his reaching conclu- 
sions. Furthermore, such a man is bound to in- 
dicate his conclusions to his superiors. He will 
be bound, in all honesty, to recommend courses 
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of action. He will warn against one line, urge 
the wisdom of another. Such conduct, I suggest, 
is only proper and right. It may be accepted or 
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rejected but the advice should be given. The 
Minister has the right to expect no less. 

But, when the decision is taken by the politi- 
cal authority the civil servant must carry out 
that decision with loyalty and diligence. It is 
legitimate that he should use his utmost en- 
deavours to shape policies before they are 
enunciated. Once the course is determined his 
duty is clear—his only alternative is resignation. 


Before we start our discussion it will be 
useful to sketch in what might be consid- 
ered to be the ideal characteristics of a 
career service: the individual employee, 
looking at things from his own viewpoint, 
will believe that a career service should 
give him opportunity for development to 
the full extent of his capacities, furnish a 
climate congenial to growth, and _pro- 
vide incentives which will promote the 
maximum of development. 

A service which gives opportunities for 
full development will make available to 
the career man the great bulk of the more 
senior positions. The ultimate availability 
of these senior posts is essential to a career 
service. It is in the nature of most of us 
who live on this continent that we aspire 
to reach the top in our chosen field. We 
may know in our hearts that we cannot 
reach the top. We may believe honestly 
that we lack what is required, but we are 
unhappy unless we make that decision for 
ourselves. We cannot tolerate any barrier 
placed in our path no matter what reason- 
ing supports it. Everyone entering a career 
service does so feeling that he should be 
able to reach the highest posts if he has 
the resources of training, education, physi- 
cal ability or whatever it is that is required 
to get there. As well as desiring the most 
senior positions to be available to him, the 
employee will feel that there should be 
the reasonable expectation that increas- 
ingly responsible work will be given to 
him as his own personal abilities develop. 
Moreover, the civil servant entering a true 
career service will look forward to trying 
his hand at several different types of work 
throughout his career. As well, he may 
wish for the opportunity to refresh his 
point of view by undertaking special train- 
ing, perhaps of the staff college type, at a 
strategic point in his career. 

On the negative side, the career civil 
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servant will wish to be free from the risk 
that anything other than ability will be 
the criterion for appointment to the most 
senior positions in the service. Also, he 
will wish to see the service free from the 
influence of powerful internal cliques 
based on irrelevant distinctions, and he 
will hope that the classification and _ pro- 
motion system will be such that unsuitable 
career servants will not be given senior 
administrative responsibility. 

The climate which is congenial to the 
development of administrative talent is 
difficult to describe in finite terms. The 
most important elements in such a climate 
are the political neutrality of civil servants 
and complete security of tenure for the 
competent. Another factor contributing to 
a favourable atmosphere is the existence of 
an administrative group sufficiently com- 
petent and sure of itself that it is prepared 
to guide, encourage, and draw out the 
young administrators coming along and to 
give them work in line with their capac- 
ities. When such a senior administrative 
group exists there is usually a strong spirit 
of cooperation throughout the service. 

The career civil servant will wish the 
plan of incentives to be realistic in terms 
of the way in which professional people 
develop. He will believe that it should in- 
clude a proper status system, a simple plan 
of job gradation based on real differences 
in responsibilities and offering adequate 
tangible and intangible rewards. 

These are the characteristics of a good 
career service as they will appear to a civil 
servant, and at this point we will compare 
our present state of development in Can- 
ada with these ideal conditions. This com- 
parison is based on general observation 
over a number of years and on facts which 
have just recently been obtained by the 
Civil Service Commission from a special 
survey of the senior administrative group. 


The Senior Civil Service 


Composition.—It is quite clear from the 
survey that a substantial majority of the 
most senior jobs are occupied by career 
civil servants. The senior group consists of 
525 persons. Of these, 67 percent are ca- 
reer civil servants, a career civil servant 
being regarded as one who has gained the 
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most significant portion of his experience 
in the civil service. While the majority of 
senior civil servants have come up through 
the organization, this is not to say that 
they have started at the very bottom 
grades, for the study shows that 80 percent 
of them have university degrees. 

Appointment and Promotion.—Appoint- 
ment or promotion into the senior group 
is handled in one of two ways. The posi- 
tion may be “classified,” in which case ap- 
pointment is made by the Civil Service 
Commission in close consultation with the 
Department. Where the position is not 
classified, appointment is made by the 
Governor in Council, which is to say, by 
the Government. (All positions of deputy 
minister and equivalent rank fall into the 
latter category.) In practice, there is little 
difference in the result of these two meth- 
ods. In almost all cases, appointments are 
made on merit. Political considerations 
never come into play apart from appoint- 
ments to a few posts which are well under- 
stood exceptions. There is no nepotism, 
and appointments are accepted generally 
through the Service as being fair. The 
Privy Council Office plays a special role in 
giving advice in cases where the Govern- 
ment is responsible for making the ap- 
pointment. As well, reorganizations within 
departments involving senior appoint- 
ments are normally discussed in Cabinet. 

One striking feature about the men be- 
ing appointed is their comparative youth. 
Of late years there has been a very en- 
couraging trend toward giving more re- 
sponsible work at an early age—3g percent 
of the group we are discussing are under 
50, and 74 percent are under 60 years of 
age. The closest thing to a typical age is 
50 years. While, by and large, the age of 
those in the top group is comparatively 
young, this not to say that heavy responsi- 
bilities are given at an early age in all de- 
partments. Many organizations still rely 
very heavily on seniority, and it is a sad 
fact that by the time some of the persons 
reach senior posts their powers of adapta- 
bility have all but disappeared. 

During the last fifteen years there has 
been some increase in the amount of cross 
movement among departments. However, 
such movement is still very difficult for an 


employee to achieve. This is particularly 
so at the middle levels; it is somewhat eas- 
ier at the bottom and at the top. Of the 
group examined, it was found that 71 per- 
cent have worked in one department only; 
21 percent have worked in two depart- 
ments; and 8 percent have worked in three 
or more. There has been a fairly continu- 
ous movement out of central control bod- 
ies such as the Civil Service Commission 
and the Department of Finance. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there has been less move- 
ment into these bodies from the operating 
departments. There has also been a small 
but significant movement of very capable 
officials out of the Department of External 
Affairs, although this is not to suggest that 
the over-all quality of that department’s 
employees has been diminished. There is 
comparatively little movement from Crown 
Companies to the regular departments, 
due mostly to the fact that employees of 
these Companies usually are more gener- 
ously paid than the normal run of civil 
servants. Speaking generally, there is still 
far too little movement among depart- 
ments, with the consequent risk of in- 
breeding, and the danger that senior per- 
sons will reach the top without a sufficient 
variety of experience or without an ade- 
quate testing under various conditions. 
Training.—In so far as training is con- 
cerned, an increasing emphasis has been 
placed on courses for administrative ofh- 
cers. Since the war, the Civil Service Com- 
mission has run a very creditable course 
for Junior Administrative Assistants (a 
type of administrative cadet) as well as for 
promotable employees coming up through 
the clerical grades. For the last three years 
the Commission has held a residential one- 
month course for those at about the level 
of Director. The discussions have been 
very useful to the officers concerned and 
have given them an opportunity to sit 
back and look at many of their convictions 
as well as to consider some ideas that may 
never have occurred to them. As well, the 
Commission has run a similar course for 
middle grade administrators designed to 
give them an opportunity to examine the 
direction in which their careers are head- 
ing. About a dozen senior and promising 
middle grade civilians annually attend the 
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National Defence College, which is also 
residential. There they have a year during 
’ which to sit with fellow students from the 
senior ranks of the Armed Services and 
consider over-all national policy. 

There are grounds for believing that the 
normal type of in-service training can do 
little to change the administrator’s basic 
emotional attitudes and thought patterns. 
It is only through a change of these atti- 
tudes that significant improvement can be 
made in the effectiveness of the work of 
administrators and it does appear from the 
experience of other governments and our 
own that this is only achieved through 
training of the type given in the Armed 
Services Staff Colleges. Since the only 
course of this type open to civil servants in 
any number is the National Defence Col- 
lege, it is argued by some that there is a 
need for a Canadian Administrative Staff 
College. Such an institution would take 
the person of high potential ability who is 
just about ready for a senior position and 
give him a substantial period away from 
his desk during which time he could ex- 
amine his attitudes and prejudices and 
their influence on his effectiveness. 

Political Neutrality—There appears to 
be little need to fear that there will be polit- 
ical appointments to middle and senior 
rank positions. However, the career civil 
servant is not entirely free from the fear 
that unsuitable career civil servants may 
be appointed. There are some departments 
which rely very ‘heavily on seniority, al- 
though several of these agencies are find- 
ing that their administrative problems are 
becoming so complex that they can no 
longer afford this luxury. There have also 
been cases of professional scientists with- 
out noticeable aptitude for administrative 
work being appointed to senior adminis- 
trative positions. In some instances this 
has been the only way, under the present 
classification and pay system, in which 
they have been able to receive more money 
once they reached the top of the purely 
scientific grades. The unfortunate after- 
effects often are that important jobs are 
done poorly and good scientists are lost to 
science. 

By and large, the emotional climate is 
reasonably congenial to the development 
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of administrative talent. The service is 
politically neutral: over the last fifty years, 
it has become more and more nonpartisan 
and has come closer to British practice of 
which Clement Atlee has given the follow- 
ing striking example: 

When I succeeded Mr. Churchill as Prime 
Minister and returned to the conference at 
Potsdam, I took with me precisely the same 
team of civil servants, including even the prin- 
ciple private secretary, as had my predecessor. 
This occasioned a lively surprise among our 
American friends who were accustomed to the 
American system whereby the leading official 
advisers of the President and of the members 
of his Cabinet are usually politically of his and 
their own colour. 


There are, of course, dangers in this 
concept of complete neutrality. Career 
civil servants, although loyal to Ministers 
of all parties, are bound to develop depart- 
mental attitudes which will flow over from 
one administration to another. There is 
always the risk that these attitudes, being 
sincere and deep-rooted, may sometimes 
be opposed to the views of the new Min- 
ister and in holding to them, perhaps un- 
consciously, the civil servant may be frus- 
trating the public will as represented by 
the Minister. This, however, is a risk that 
successive Canadian governments have 
been prepared to take. 

Leadership.—It is comparatively easy to 
generalize about the nonpartisan civil serv- 
ice. It is much harder to make general state- 
ments on another matter which affects the 
climate in which administrators develop. 
This is the feeling of self-confidence on the 
part of senior administrators which enables 
them to develop close relationships with 
their subordinates and to evoke from them 
all of their resources of energy. It is begin- 
ning to be clear that it is the personal rela- 
tionship between the apprentice adminis- 
trator and his superior which in the long 
run can be the most potent developer of ad- 
ministrative talent. ‘The prime function of 
the administrator is to get effective action 
from the people working for him. He is 
best able to secure such action by allowing 
them to work in their own way and by call- 
ing forth the most that is in them. When 
this is done, great energy is released and the 
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way is opened for the expression of latent 
abilities and potentialities. Thus real ad- 
ministrative development can never be 
“programmed” nor turned on and off 
like a tap, for administrative develop- 
ment is an inherent part of good adminis- 
tration: indeed it is at the heart of good 
administration. 

So we must realize that there can only 
be a good career system when there are 
very good men at the top who are seeking 
to draw out strong effective action from 
their subordinates. Here we have the prob- 
lem of the chicken and the egg, for the 
shortage of administrative talent is so great 
throughout the country that we cannot 
hope for an adequate group of adminis- 
trators at the top until there is a full 
career system. In the Canadian service, al- 
though we have a number of really first 
class administrators, there are not nearly 
enough of them and they are by no means 
uniformly spread throughout the service. 

Another factor in the emotional climate 
is the existence of an esprit de corps. Gen- 
erally speaking, the feeling of belonging to 
one body is very high in the Canadian 
service considering the degree to which 
persons kept their minds centred on their 
own departments fifteen or twenty years 
ago. There are several explanations for 
this closer feeling. One of these is the sys- 
tem of committees and sub-committees op- 
erating under the Cabinet, which brings 
together in various combinations most of 
the senior officers of all departments. Also, 
there are several professional bodies to 
which many of the administrative group 
belong and these tend to knit them to- 
gether more closely. However, it is not 


suggested that the senior civil service is 


a body homogeneous in its attitudes. It is 
composed of men of widely varying back- 
grounds, some of whom have come in from 
outside and others who have grown up in 
departments with widely differing institu- 
tional personalities. 

Classification.—The third principal char- 
acteristic of a good career service is an 
adequate plan of incentives. Perhaps the 
most important element within such a 
plan is the development of a simple well 
delineated status system. In Canada there 
is no clear system. In the past, senior civil 


servants have had a strong desire to 
achieve individual status through distinc- 
tive class titles. While the Civil Service 
Commission has resisted some of these de- 
mands, many of them are reflected in the 
classification system. In spite of efforts to 
simplify it, it is still so complex that a 
person any distance removed from the sys- 
tem is unable to see any recognizable pat- 
tern. While classes have been set up which 
are common to the whole service or to 
groups of departments, the grade distinc- 
tions are still too fine and unrelated. The 
pay plan, being directly related to the 
classification and grading plan is also in- 
tricate and formless. Concern for this situ- 
ation was expressed by Mr. J. J. Deutsch, 
who has just left the position of Secretary 
of the Treasury Board. 


It appears to me that the Canadian Service 
is much too highly fragmented. There are far 
too many pigeon holes and blind alleys. The 
classification system is much too detailed and 
the pay scales far too numerous. As a result, 
almost everyone is obliged to proceed up very 
narrow corridors. Very often these corridors 
come to abrupt ends from which it is very diffi- 
cult to escape. Too much talent gets lost and 
frustrated within these narrow confines. The 
excessive differentiation based on considera- 
tions which are often unreal and artificial pro- 
duces a number of specific weaknesses. It makes 
for inflexibility and too much specialization, it 
frequently places narrow limits on the acquisi- 
tion of experience, it reduces the possibility 
for the demonstration of general capacity, and 
it interposes too much red tape to transfera- 
bility. Everyone agrees that more transfers be- 
tween jobs and departments would be desirable 
but it is not difficult to see why so little has 
been accomplished. 


Pay.—While there is little doubt that the 
pay scales themselves are complex, it is 
fair to say that the pay rates are equi- 
table. Of course not every one is satisfied, 
but a surprising degree of equilibrium has 
been reached, considering the necessity to 
operate under certain salary ceilings, the 
desirability of maintaining reasonable in- 
ternal relativity, and the need to remain in 
a competitive position with outside busi- 
ness and industry. Much credit is due 
the Civil Service Commission for having 
achieved and maintained this balance. 
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Career Opportunities in the Departments.— 
So far we have been speaking in general 
terms about the service as a whole. Of 
course the picture can be very different 
when one is looking at a particular de- 
partment. Some organizations have evolved 
very good career systems. Among these are 
the Department of External Affairs and 
the Trade Commissioner Service of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 
There are other organizations, smaller in 
size, which are also taking positive steps 
to develop career services and among these 
is the Department of Justice. 

Speaking generally again, one can per- 
ceive the dim outlines of a career service, 
faintly to be sure in the service as a whole, 
but quite discernible in some departments. 
However, we should recognize that while 
we have been successful in neutralizing 
most of the forces which could destroy a 
career service, there are many positive 
steps to be taken before a fully developed 
system is in effect. What has happened in 
Canada is that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion working with the departments, and 
in the absence of any significant amount of 
partisan political pressure, has been suc- 
cessful in securing for the regular civil 
servant great protection from the opera- 
tion of personal or political favouritism. 
What has yet to be done is to provide a 
positive programme for the advancement 
of able individuals at a rate in keeping 
with their ability to develop. Indeed, some 
of the mechanisms which have been con- 
structed to prevent the play of favouritism, 
in themselves have become obstacles to the 
development of a well-rounded career sys- 
tem. 

The Civil Service Commission has rec- 
ognized that positive action is necessary 
and early in 1956 it created an Executive 
and Professional Division. The Division 
will serve largely in a staff advisory capac- 
ity in helping Departments to establish 
career development programmes for their 
respective professional classes; and through 
the Commission’s Training Division, in 
the administration of service-wide pro- 
grammes for general classes. 

Through this new Division, the Com- 
mission will make studies of operating pro- 
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cedures which bear on career develop- 
ment; will examine the quality of entrants 
to officer classes to ensure the presence of 
adequate qualifications and capacities to 
provide for future requirements at senior 
levels of the same classes; and will explore 
and report to Deputy Heads on Depart- 
mental needs in the way of advice and as- 
sistance in the development of employee 
appraisal and career development pro- 
grammes. With this advisory and planning 
service, the Commission hopes that de- 
velopment programmes for all executive 
officers and for the major professional 
groups throughout the Service will be es- 
tablished as a means of helping to attract 
and hold the right sort of people. 


Next Steps To Be Taken 


We turn now to what we in Canada 
need to do about this; what further steps 
we should take to improve our career serv- 
ice. 

The first step is to make a positive ap- 
proach to the question of developing po- 
tential administrative ability and at the 
same time reconcile this with the princi- 
ples of the merit system. There is necessity 
on the one hand to ensure high standards 
of competence. On the other hand, there 
is need for deft, sure, and deliberate career 
planning for outstanding persons. To se- 
cure this result is one of our most challeng- 
ing problems. Its solution will probably 
require the cooperative effort of the Civil 
Service Commission and the Government. 

There is a special need for a study of 
the age characteristics and the turnover in 
the top group in order to find out how 
many people will be needed over the next 
decade or two. Coupled with the study of 
our requirements, we should also make an 
assessment of the resources of manpower 
that are available to us. In doing so we 
should isolate three categories of persons: 
(a) those who are now ready for senior 
posts, (b) those who could be developed 
for senior positions, (c) those who are 
now in the lower levels of the service who 
with proper experience could develop suf- 
ficiently to eventually take over the more 
senior positions. In looking for recruits to 
this last group we should realize that we 
must get our man young if his adaptive 
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powers are not to atrophy. We cannot ex- 
pect persons who have done routine tasks 
for the first twenty years of their working 
lives to move into administrative positions 
in which they are constantly called upon 
to deal with new conditions. 

The problem of the supply of potential 
administrative talent is an extremely dif- 
ficult one, particularly in Canada where 
the Civil Service has recently expanded so 
rapidly. With an increase in size has come 
a greater use of specialists, and this has 
caused the difficulty of administration to 
grow almost in a geometric progression 
with size. While, on the one hand, the 
difficulties of administration are growing, 
there are special factors operating to limit 
our supply of potential administrators. 
Little real development of young men 
took place during the depression either 
inside or outside the government service. 
This was natural since the older men were 
conducting a holding operation and the 
opportunities for development for younger 
men were comparatively few. Then too, 
the supply of young people now coming 
from the universities is small due to the 
low birth rate during the depression. 

The method of providing the potential 
administrator with a varying type of ex- 
perience may be difficult to work out, since 
departments are reluctant to yield up 


good people. Nevertheless, we must take 


positive steps to make it easier for the able 
person to transfer, since the successful 
struggle against new and difficult prob- 
lems is the most potent force in develop- 
ing administrative ability. In addition a 
deliberate plan of transfer, for a limited 
few, is also a necessity. Great care should 
be taken as to the locations to which peo- 
ple are transferred since they need to be 
placed in positions in which the challenge 
of the work is high, not only for the value 
of the experience, but so that they may be 
tested in new circumstances. Also, they 
should go where they will receive coun- 
selling and encouragement from superiors 
of a high order of competence. 

We need a special study of the organiza- 
tion of our departments with a view to 
seeing that they are realistic in terms of 
the difficulties of developing career ad- 


ministrators. Among the questions that 
should be asked are the following: Are 
the organizational pyramids too flat? Is 
there a sufficient number of administra- 
tive positions to ensure a reasonable sup- 
ply of leadership at the top? Is the classifi- 
cation plan sufficiently simple and flexible 
that it is apparent to administrators on 
the way up that regardless of the vagaries 
of a large administrative machine, they 
have reasonable assurance of a steady up- 
ward progression at a rate commensurate 
with their own ability to assume more 
difficult administrative tasks? Will the clas- 
sification of senior scientific positions allow 
the most competent scientists a proper 
salary regardless of whether they move into 
administrative work or not? 

Along with the study of the organiza- 
tion of the departments, we need to look 
at the system of work handling to see that 
as many as possible of the decisions on 
administrative matters are made as close 
as possible to the place where the action 
occurs. We should constantly examine our 
administrative system to eliminate the up- 
ward flow of matters which can well be 
decided on a lower level. 

A further look should be taken at our 
classification plan for administrators in an 
attempt to set it up with as few ranks as 
possible—with four or five levels, if this 
can be done. Joined with this, we should 
work toward conferring a personal rank 
on those in the senior grades: something 
which they could take with them from one 
job to another, and to be held independ- 
ently of the particular task which they 
happen to be performing at the time. 

In looking over what has already been 
said, we are somewhat fearful that the 
reader will get the impression that on the 
whole we are very critical of the Canadian 
Service. In fact we regard it very highly, 
are proud of its accomplishments and con- 
sider that it stands up favourably in any 
comparison with the civil services of other 
countries. However, any organization 
which is to keep abreast of events must be 
continually examining its objectives and 
processes, for as the Red Queen said: “It 
takes all the running you can do, to keep 
in the same place.” 
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University Responsibility for 
Preparation for Personnel Administration 


William J. Ronan 





HERE IS NO SINGLE mold from which 

public personnel administrators have 
been poured. Nor are the alloys of prior 
experience and skills which they represent 
composed of the same vocational and edu- 
cational ingredients. The pioneer public 
personnel administrators (like most pi- 
oneers) were a heterogeneous group. The 
challenge of opportunity, the happen- 
stance of proximity, and the accident of 
availability produced most of the first, and 
many of the present, practitioners. Spe- 
cific prescriptions for preparation for the 
field in a systematic fashion are unable to 
please everyone because the field itself is 
only newly defined and the knowledge, 
skills, and personal qualities needed only 
recently identified. 


Pitfalls of Personal History Comparisons 


One approach to the problem of ascer- 
taining the preparation needed and the 
qualifications required for public person- 
nel administration is the examination of 
the life histories of apparently successful 
personnel administrators. Such inquiry 
may disclose common factors of education 
and experience, and may offer clues to the 
common denominators for success. A num- 
ber of studies of this character have been 
made. 

However, such methodology has its pit- 
falls. The definition of success is far from 
easy. Ordinarily, such studies assume that 
because certain individuals occupy execu- 
tive positions, they are successful. In ad- 
dition, such studies usually assume that 
because the administration proceeds in an 
orderly and effective method, that the top 
executive has a causative relationship to 
the success of the enterprise. This also is 
not necessarily the case. The particular 
personality traits, skills, and knowledge 
that may help one obtain a position are 
not ipso facto the same factors that make 
for success in it. Then, too, an organiza- 
tion may be operating successfully because 
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of subordinates or plain momentum even 
though the fiction of organizational theory 
and our administrative folkways ascribe 
it to the incumbent of the executive post. 

Moreover, because many, or even most, 
apparently successful personnel adminis- 
trators have traversed certain fields of edu- 
cation and endured certain types of ex- 
periences does not mean that others must 
necessarily tred the same paths to achieve 
similar success. It is hardly necessary to 
build the hut, lock in the pig and then 
burn the place down every time to obtain 
roast pork as in Charles Lamb’s fable. 
Among those who write job descriptions 
there are some who must plead guilty here. 
Quantity is no substitute for quality of 
experience; and education, if meaningful, 
is generalized and condensed experience 
and must be substituted progressively for 
experience if the modern world is to con- 
tinue to advance. 

There is a tendency for those in execu- 
tive positions to attempt to recruit their 
successors in their own image—or as they 
fancy their image. This may reflect an un- 
conscious or subconscious desire on their 
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part for immortality or be their method 
of subconsciously maintaining their indis- 
pensability. Sometimes this image is widely 
accepted among most of the practitioner 
group and there is so much uniformity or 
unanimity of opinion that a stereotype is 
established. Personnel administration has 
had its share of stereotypes. 

When the stereotype is established, it is 
time to take heed. In a dynamic world the 
stereotype is outmoded when it is fully 
developed. A review of the field of per- 
sonnel management over the past half- 
century and the stereotypes which devel- 
oped within it, offer us ample documenta- 
tion. 


Training Needs Continually Change 


The tasks of management require con- 
stant adaptation to new conditions, the 
accommodation of new knowledge and so- 
cial concepts and the application of new 
techniques and skills. Personnel adminis- 
tration is one of the most dynamic phases 
of the management process. It is influ- 
enced by changes in the character of the 
labor force both qualitative and quantita- 
tive; by modified social attitudes toward 
various employments; by shifts in tech- 
nology; by new conceptions of labor-man- 
agement relations; by new insights into 
human motivation and behavior; and by 


new psychometric approaches and devices.: 


In considering what kind of prior prep- 
aration is desirable for careers in public 
personnel administration, the universities 
have not alone the problem of how best to 
prepare for today’s job specification but 
how to prepare for the challenges of to- 
morrow as well. This task confronts the 
universities obviously not only in person- 
nel administration but also in all other 
fields of endeavor. Somehow the processes 
of university education must both synthe- 
size and concentrate the experiences of 
the practitioners and the insights of the 
scholars and project them in anticipation 
of the needs of the future. This is a mis- 
sion of the universities that requires aca- 
demic freedom in the fullest sense of the 
phrase and this distinguishes the univer- 
sity approach from that of the trade school. 

American universities are distinguished 
from universities in most other parts of 


the world by their concern with the needs 
of the community for trained persons to 
carry on the complex tasks associated with 
modern living. Their flexibility and their 
sensitivity to social, economic, and profes- 
sional needs are developed with a concern 
to take the mystery out of learning and 
to afford it the widest dissemination. 
American academicians have not remained 
within the traditional college walls but 
have moved out into the business, govern- 
mental and professional world. 


Early Personnel Training Was Pragmatic 


Actually the American universities have 
offered a variety of curricular approaches 
to the field of personnel. In nearly all in- 
stances the first courses were introduced 
to meet specific rather than general needs 
and frequently were offered by practition- 
ers. These early efforts were pragmatic in 
that they drew directly upon current ex- 
perience and attempted distillations of 
previous experience. Over the years these 
courses in personnel have become integral 
parts of various curricula and their con- 
tent has advanced from the statement and 
elaboration of principles derived from the 
generalized experiences of practitioners to 
more searching inquiries into personnel 
problems in the light of research findings, 
particularly in the behavioral sciences. 

The universities’ responses to need were 
characteristic of the American system of 
higher education. The need was expressed 
in numbers of ways involving distinct di- 
visions of university programs. In at least 
eight different areas the universities intro- 
duced courses in the personnel field: busi- 
ness administration, education, engineer- 
ing, psychology, sociology, political sci- 
ence, economics, and public administra- 
tion. 

In the schools of business, courses in 
supervision, personnel psychology, and 
personnel management made their ap- 
pearance. The content was _ initially 
weighted with personnel principles and 
frequently had a hortatory, if not semi- 
moralistic, accent. Taylorism and later the 
experiences of the first world war gave an 
emphasis to personnel management in in- 
dustry which although not generally sus- 
tained in the postwar period did encour- 
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age the subject in business administration 
curricula. Business psychology and person- 
nel psychology were similarly encouraged 
by the Army’s World War I psychological 
testing program. In the nineteen-twenties, 
however, with the accentuation on finance, 
marketing, salesmanship, the field of per- 
sonnel management was not highly de- 
veloped. The depression, the unionization 
of industry during the New Deal, the la- 
bor relations acts and research findings 
which challenged the preconceptions em- 
bodied in the principles brought a re- 
newed challenge and interest. Under this 
impact some of the schools of business 
administration have made most significant 
contributions to knowledge of personnel 
problems and the teaching of personnel 
management. 

The schools of education or teachers 
colleges became involved in the personnel 
field in a very different fashion. Con- 
cerned with the problem of evaluating 
student performance, these university di- 
visions turned to methods of testing. 
Courses in and research into tests and 
measurements went beyond informational 
testing into personality, aptitude, and 
other areas. Much of this work became 
grist to the mills of the emerging person- 
nel profession. Another facet was the 
movement to provide better educational 
guidance for the student while in school. 
Guidance required occupational informa- 
tion, testing, interviewing and counsell- 
ing. The response was in a series of courses, 
if not indeed a proliferation of courses, 
principally designed for the educational 
fraternity but with certain utility for both 
business and governmental personnel prac- 
titioners or those who aspired to be such. 

The scientific management movement, 
the work of Frederick Taylor and his as- 
sociates and successors brought to the en- 
gineering schools the subjects of time and 
motion study, job evaluation, and related 
subjects and led to industrial and adminis- 
trative engineering curricula. As_ these 
schools focussed upon this type of man- 
agement engineering training and _ inev- 
itably were confronted with the problems 
of personnel aspects of management, they 
gave attention to the human aspects of 
engineering. It is significant that some of 
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the most significant research in the gen- 
eral field of personnel is being conducted 
in engineering colleges and technology in- 
stitutes today. 


Many Disciplines Contribute to Personnel Field 


In the field of psychology the great stud- 
ies made in the research and clinical as- 
pects have been accompanied by the de- 
velopment of more meaningful instruc- 
tion in ajbplied psychology. The areas 
of testing, interviewing, placement, and 
counselling in the curriculum have been 
enriched although the gap between in- 
struction in applied psychology and the 
work of the researcher and the clinician 
is generally greater than it should be. 

The fields of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy have made some of the more signif- 
icant recent contributions to the field in 
their concern with the social organization 
of enterprises, group analysis, group dy- 
namics and intergroup relations. Univer- 
sity courses in these areas are offered by 
the sociology and anthropology depart- 
ments but, to a greater extent than ap- 
pears to be the case with psychological 
materials, the sociological materials have 
been absorbed and adopted by business 
and public administration. The field of 
labor relations has commanded the atten- 
tion of all the social sciences. It was prin- 
cipally through labor economics that the 
economics departments of universities de- 
veloped an interest in the personnel field. 
Political science departments with their 
emphases on political institutions and 
processes and constitutionalism have gen- 
erally been concerned with the personnel 
field from the viewpoint of the problem 
of the bureaucracy in responsible govern- 
ment. 

It was a group of political scientists 
that played the key role in the estab- 
lishment of the professional field of pub- 
lic administration. The names of Mer- 
riam, Gulick, White, Mosler, May, Olsen, 
Graham, and others are associated with 
the change in university attitudes toward 
preparation for the public services. 

The most systematic attention to prep- 
aration for public personnel administra- 
tion has been given by universities with 
established schools of public administra- 
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tion, or with institutes or programs in 
public administration. Syracuse, Califor- 
nia, Southern California, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
certain other universities have been closely 
associated not only with public service 
training but with the reorganization and 
reorientation of the civil service systems 
at the national, state, or local level. 

From the university viewpoint the prob- 
lem is how best to organize the elements 
of programs of training for public person- 
nel administration. The fact that person- 
nel administration is a crucial part of 
public management predicates an under- 
standing of the special environment and 
problems of public administration gen- 
erally, its political setting, its legal status, 
its objectives, traditions, and outlook. The 
personnel processes of the future will be 
different from those of today. Advances 
will be made in all of the disciplines now 
contributing to the personnel field. Per- 
sonnel administration has already moved 
from the defensive manning of the civic 
ramparts against invasion by favoritism 
and spoils to a more aggressive attack on 
the problems of recruitment, training, 
classification, compensation, and em- 
ployee benefits. The universities and the 
profession must bear in mind that the 
field will require imaginative practition- 


ers. Recruitment concepts, born of de-. 


pression and revolt against the spoilsman, 
must give way to a vigorous search for 
talent. Classification must become a fa- 
cilitative instrument for management and 
not an organizational strait jacket. Com- 
pensation plans must reward the _pro- 
ductive employee and provide work incen- 
tive. Placement and promotion must 
recognize the broader skills and abilities 
of persons and not be confined to narrow 
categories, artificially conceived for the 
convenience of record keepers and devised 
to avoid the hard responsibility of individ- 
ual evaluations. ‘Training must stress em- 
ployee development and utilization. Eval- 
uation procedures must provide for elim- 
ination of the unfit and the time-servers 
and the more rapid advancement of the 
talented and productive employees. Em- 
ployer-employee relationships in govern- 
ment must be approached in a spirit of 


responsibility to the public served and 
with leadership based on knowledge of 
human relations and plain common sense. 

To the universities this means that for 
personnel administration, as for other ad- 
ministrative fields, undergraduate educa- 
tion should be such as to develop the ca- 
pacity for thinking, for problem solving, 
and to give a picture of the real world—its 
physical, philosophical, and emotional 
components. It means for personnel ad- 
ministration, as for public administration 
generally, a grounding in the social sci- 
ences, psychology, and the communicative 
arts, especially oral and written English, 
and an understanding of the fundamentals 
of statistics and accounting as key tools 
of management. At the undergraduate 
level a social science emphasis rather than 
a management specialization should be 
the wiser course. The program should pro- 
vide the promising student an opportunity 
for real acquaintance with the field 
through summer internships in operating 
departments and principal agencies of 
government at the end of the junior year 
or alternative devices. Such experience can 
give the student insight into the realities 
of a governmental administrative career 
and give more meaning and emphasis to 
his advanced studies. Such arrangements 
have the additional advantage of afford- 
ing governmental agencies a chance to 
identify promising talent. 


Future Training Should Emphasize 
“Administration” 

Specific professional preparation is 
more appropriate at the post-graduate 
level. Since personnel is a vital aspect of 
the administrative process, it is important 
that preparation for personnel administra- 
tion be first preparation for general man- 
agement responsibility. In this manner the 
unity of management processes is stressed 
and the role of personnel administration 
management is better understood. This 
preparation for public management 1s 
also more expeditiously done under the 
umbrella of public administration because 
the environment of public service is sufh- 
ciently different to warrant distinctive 
preparation. Theoretically, the post-grad- 
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uate schools of business administration 
could acclimatize themselves more to the 
needs of the public services and such train- 
ing might be given there, but their tro- 
pism is toward private corporate enter- 
prise, and the general climate is not prom- 
ising. The size and crucial nature of the 
public services requires a more consistent 
and sympathetic faculty and university ad- 
ministrative attention than they will ever 
be likely to receive under business admin- 
istration auspices. There should, however, 
be close association and interchange be- 
tween the business administration and 
public administration schools and facul- 
ties. So much is common to both fields 
that more cross fertilization will be bound 
to be fruitful. The competitive ethic is so 
ingrained in our society that we are also 
more likely to progress in our over-all 
knowledge of personnel administration, if 
a certain competition exists within the 
universities for the promising students of 
management and the faculties have dis- 
tinct identities and the healthy rivalry this 
can admit. 

A new synthesis of the materials of the 
social sciences, psychology, psychiatry, 
with the materials of business and pub- 
lic personnel administration is called for. 
The comparatively new discipline of pub- 
lic administration must bring new find- 
ings and new stimuli to the more tradi- 
tional disciplines as must business admin- 
istration. Similarly, the significant ad- 
vances in anthropology, psychology, eco- 
nomics, and political science must be 
adapted to public service management 
training. Professional instruction must be- 
come more interpretive and less descrip- 
tive, more guided and less directed. Em- 
phasis should be concentrated more upon 
the production of practitioners and _ less 
upon the production of traditional schol- 
ars. The mature student should be placed 
in a group environment, and, if possible, 
i group activity for part of his profes- 
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sional training. This should serve to pro- 
mote better participation in management 
which is, after all, a group process. It 
should also permit of a more rounded eval- 
uation of the students’ leadership, follow- 
ership, or practitioner potentialities. 

There will continue to be persons who 
will enter the personnel field not through 
preparation for public personnel adminis- 
tration but as technicians in testing, job 
evaluation, or other specialties. It is to 
be hoped that their academic technical 
equipment would include some work in 
general public administration or at least 
in administration, whether public or pri- 
vate. One of our continual problems is 
the lack of basic administrative knowledge 
on the part of technicians and professional 
specialists. If this is not included in the 
professional training amalgam, the uni- 
versities should be prepared to assist the 
public agencies in offering it on a post-en- 
try service, but more importantly the uni- 
versities should come more to the realiza- 
tion that we live in an administrative 
world and some knowledge of administra- 
tion is a cultural asset as well as a pro- 
fessional one. 

Whether the preparation for the field is 
“generalist” in nature or “specialist,” the 
curricula must give emphasis to the prob- 
lems of cooperative, effective, and respon- 
sible group endeavor. The term “human 
relations” is already so overworked that 
one hesitates to employ it. Like “leader- 
ship” and so many other words in the 
management lexicon it has been nearly 
worn out with use and misuse. The fact 
remains, however, that we have built a 
world of organizational principles, classi- 
fication axioms, training aids, recruitment 
assumptions, examination routines, and 
evaluative mechanisms, but here we have 
paused. It is time now that the universi- 
ties come to the assistance of the profes- 
sion and put men into the world we have 
created. 
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The Art of Personnel 
Administration 





Charles W. Terry 





O ONE NEED question the use of the 

word “art” in the above title. Over 
the past few decades there has been a grad- 
ual development of knowledge in the field 
of personnel administration. An ever in- 
creasing number of people are acquiring 
skill in the use of this knowledge. That is 
all there is to the kind of “art” referred 
to in this article. 

The arenas where the art of personnel 
administration is practiced come in many 
different sizes and patterns. They may 
seem to be altogether different; however, 
there are fundamentals that are quite 
common. All personnel programs had 
their beginning when policy makers of 
organizations determined the kind of pro- 
gram they wanted. These decisions may 
have been expressed in laws, written direc- 
tives, or oral instructions. Whatever the 
form, they expressed policies that were 
used by personnel offices in program devel- 
opment. Personnel men then applied their 
knowledge and skills to the process of es- 
tablishing standards and principles that 


would facilitate the adoption of these - 


policies. These were not easy assignments. 
They never are. The arenas were filled 
with people, most of whom were not anx- 
ious to adopt new ideas, unless they were 
their own. It may have taken months or 
even years for new policies to be accepted, 
or even understood, in all units of the or- 
ganizations. 

Developing acceptance and support for 
a personnel program from top manage- 
ment to the grass roots always brings into 
use every resource the personnel man has 
at his disposal. It requires an understand- 
ing of aspirations of people and a sincere 
desire to be helpful in the pursuit of these 
aspirations. 

The personnel man is a public servant. 
There can be no mistake about this. Al- 
ways there are people, many people, look- 
ing to him for service. ‘These people may 
be broadly classified into three different 
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groups: management, the workers, and the 
public that his organization serves. This 
places him somewhere near the middle of 
a triangle. He had best maintain that posi- 
tion. Should he aiign himself so closely 
with either one of the three sides that he 
is unable to understand the viewpoints of 
the other two, his services are valueless. 
This may explain the frustrations that are 
experienced and the inevitable feeling of 
inadequacy in attempting to cope with 
some of the tasks at hand. Still, most per- 
sonnel people like what they are doing. 
Gains of the past few decades that person- 
nel pioneers have laboriously and pain- 
fully hacked from an unfriendly wilder- 
ness serve as a challenge to push on until 
a budding profession breaks through into 
the light of full public acceptance. 


Working with Management 

The primary objective of a personnel 
program is to promote effective operations 
in the organization it serves. This means 
that the personnel man must possess a 
great deal of understanding both of the 
details of the operation and the objectives 
toward which it is working. There should 
be no barrier, not even a lace curtain, be- 
tween him and members of the manage- 
ment team. Some governmental organiza- 
tions have been afflicted with a persistent 
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barrier to the establishment of effective 
personnel programs. They have grown out 
of an erroneous impression that the pri- 
mary function of a personnel agency is to 
“police” the actions of political executives. 
Development of the type of cooperation 
necessary to do a good personnel job is 
not possible in this environment. The best 
that can be expected is a stalemate. Ul- 
timate results are likely to be much worse. 
Operating officials will somehow find a 
way to accomplish their work in spite of 
the personnel agency. This tends to estab- 
lish the personnel office as nothing more 
than an island that the stream of work 
must flow around. 

Barriers that make cooperation between 
personnel people and line officials difficult 
are not always the fault of either. Some- 
times they are unavoidable because of 
poorly drafted laws and resulting legal in- 
terpretations. However, most laws pro- 
vide enough latitude for the development 
of a constructive, well coordinated person- 
nel program. If the law is defective, the 
personnel man has an obligation to do ev- 
erything he can to get it amended. 

It has been argued that the best person- 
nel program is the one closest to the 
worker. Few personnel people would dis- 
pute this, even though it has been used 
to support contentions that personnel of- 
fices should be abolished. In actual oper- 
ation the personnel office should not, and 
usually does not, attempt to take over 
personnel work that line supervisors must 
perform. In most operations there is more 
than enough personnel work to go around. 
Also, a good personnel man can keep his 
part of the program very close to the 
worker. 

A coordinated personnel program can 
be, and has been, attained. The first step 
toward the development of cooperation 
and teamwork is to reach a common un- 
derstanding about “company” policy. This 
understanding will have the effect of re- 
moving many of the causes for petty bick- 
ering. Cooperation at the day-to-day work 
level readily extends itself to such matters 
as working together to develop revised 
personnel policies when such are needed 
to improve operations. 
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Areas of most common friction between 
personnel offices and line officials are well 
known to most personnel people, and 
much is being done to reduce or com- 
pletely remove them. Two examples are 
(1) provisional appointees who have re- 
ceived training and are doing good work, 
but can’t qualify for regular appointments 
in competitive examinations; and (2) emer- 
gency or temporary appointments that ex- 
pire a few days before jobs are finished. 
Most civil service laws have rather strict 
provisions governing such matters; how- 
ever, it is usually possible to provide a 
reasonable amount of flexibility within 
the framework of general, legally-based 
policies. The problems that grow out of 
provisional appointments can be greatly 
minimized through a stepped-up exami- 
nation program which includes continu- 
ous examinations in areas of heavy re- 
cruitment. When examinations fail to 
recruit qualified applicants, provisional 
appointments must be continued in spite 
of legal time limits. All laws must be in- 
terpreted in the light of reason. It is not 
reasonable to stop an essential operation 
when time limits established by law can- 
not be met. Some jurisdictions have de- 
creased problems that develop out of 
untimely expiration of short-term appoint- 
ments by providing a third category, usu- 
ally referred to as “limited duration” ap- 
pointments. This type of appointment has 
sound application in filling vacancies cre- 
ated by illnesses of regular employees, as 
well as instances where it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to estimate accurately the 
time that will be required to complete 
temporary work. 

Another personnel activity which has 
been severely criticized by line officials 
grows out of common legal provisions that 
restrict their selection of employees to the 
top three, or even the top one, of those 
applicants whose names appear on eligible 
lists. Sometimes those who scoff loudest at 
the ridiculous assumption that examina- 
tions can so finely discriminate between 
applicants seem to completely overlook 
one of the major reasons for this restric- 
tion. One of the purposes was, and still is, 
to reduce the likelihood that people will 
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be selected for government jobs because 
of political, religious, racial, blood or 
some other ties. Very few personnel peo- 
ple will go so far as to contend that the 
best qualified applicant for a particular 
position is always to be found among the 
top three on an eligible list. 

The lack of flexibility in referring ap- 
plicants for employment is a recognized 
operational handicap in many jurisdic- 
tions. Also, a continuing need for con- 
stantly improved recruiting and testing 
techniques must not be overlooked. No 
personnel office should be expected to han- 
dle this part of the program alone. The 
operating agencies must cooperate if a 
creditable recruiting and testing job is to 
be done. Where both recruiting and ex- 
amining is done on a cooperative basis, 
the “rule of three’’ seems to present very 
little difficulty. 

At the present stage of test development 
a certification of the top five, or even more 
applicants from an eligible list can be 
justified in most jurisdictions. However, 
this may not always be true. As tests are 
devised to measure more accurately all 
qualifications required in different types 
of work, the need for more liberal certifi- 
cation practices will diminish. Line super- 
visors have more confidence in the tests 
that are being given today than is gener- 
ally realized. Poor experiences with ap- 
plicants who made low test grades have 
caused some of them to be anxious to ap- 
point from the top of the list. It is not un- 
common for a job to be left vacant several 
wecks, awaiting the establishment of a new 
list, because the appointing authority does 
not wish to fill it by appointment from the 
bottom of an old list. 

Certification procedures have been made 
more flexible in some jurisdictions through 
the use of selective certification. This pro- 
cedure makes it possible for the appoint- 
ing authority to specify in some detail 
special qualifications needed to fill a par- 
ticular position. A certification is then 
made of the prescribed number of appli- 
cants who possess those special qualifica- 
tions. This practice has been used most 
frequently to restrict appointments to ap- 


plicants in certain age groups, or to ex- 
clude applicants of one of the sexes. A 
constructive, though more difficult, use 
permits the selection of applicants with 
specified educational or training back- 
grounds; or those who possess physical or 
personality qualifications that are highly 
important in a particular position. When 
it is both possible and practical to restrict 
certifications to applicants who have been 
screened and found suitable for a particu- 
lar job assignment, the entire process is 
expedited. Much time and effort can be 
saved, both for appointing authorities and 
those applicants who are certain to be re- 
jected. 

Classifications that are assigned to par- 
ticular postions quite often produce areas 
of strong disagreement between line su- 
pervisors and personnel offices. There are 
several reasons for this. Foremost among 
them is the fact that very few personnel 
offices are adequately staffed with experi- 
enced job analysts. A thorough periodic 
review of classifications assigned to all 
positions cannot be accomplished. For this 
reason serious inequities develop and some 
classification decisions are based upon su- 
perficial information. Obvious examples 
of wrongly classified positions causes both 
employees and supervisors to question the 


entire procedure. Operating department 


heads have been known to reach the con- 
clusion that the key to successful upgrad- 
ing of positions lies in their ability to 
divide supervisory responsibility. In order 
to get higher graded positions, they spread 
this responsibility as thinly as possible. 
Jostling between a line supervisor and the 
personnel officer over position classifica- 
tions weaves a net of confusion that may 
eventually trap both of them. Classification 
assignments become meaningless while costs 
go up and employee morale goes down. 
Good sense dictates a spirit of cooperation 
in the handling of classification problems. 

Difficulties in the administration of clas- 
sification plans sometimes are caused by 
too much rigidity in classification struc- 
tures. A common arrangement for a class 
series is to provide a beginning level, a 
grade for skilled workers, and one or more 
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levels for supervisors. Problems that arise 
from this type arrangement seem to be 
centered in the skilled worker, or techni- 
cian, level. Pay ranges are not broad 
enough to provide adequate compensation 
for all levels of skill that may be acquired 
by different workers in technician grades. 
Sometimes nonessential supervisory classes 
are established in order to provide promo- 
tional opportunities, but this is not good 
personnel practice. Usually, it would be 
best to pay the technician what he is 
worth. Providing two or more pay grades 
at the skilled worker level may solve this 
problem and thereby eliminate a cause of 
frequent disagreement between line super- 
visors and personnel people. 

In personnel work, as in war, the best 
possible defense is a good offense. Line of- 
ficials who are receiving valuable assist- 
ance from the personnel office are inclined 
to be cooperative. Most of them have busy 
jobs. Management of people is just one of 
several responsibilities that must occupy 
their attention. The less time they are re- 
quired to spend in one problem area, the 
more time they have to devote to others. 
The services of a skilled assistant who de- 
votes his full time to personnel matters 
may spell the difference between a high 
level of work efficiency and a snarled mass 
of utter confusion. More and more man- 
agement people are coming around to a 
realization of this fact, but some are hav- 
ing to learn the hard way. Help from an 
experienced personnel man usually is wel- 
comed when personnel difficulties arise, 
but his assistance can be much more ef- 
fective if he is given an opportunity to 
head off trouble before it develops. 

Resources of personnel offices should be 
as flexible as it is possible to maintain 
them. The needs of the service may re- 
quire frequent shifting of both emphasis 
and personnel. These shifts may not be 
restricted to the more common personnel 
functions such as recruitment, examining, 
classification and pay. During the past 
few years some personnel agencies, for the 
first time, have found it necessary to be- 
come seriously concerned about service- 
wide employee training. Heavy turnover 
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and scarcity of trained workers in the la- 
bor market have put on the training 
function pressures that didn’t previously 
exist. The problem has become too great 
to be fully met by time-consuming “on- 
the-job” training. Many operating officials 
are looking for assistance. Most personnel 
men are aware of this developing person- 
nel need and are doing something about 
it. If they don’t already have a service- 
wide training program under way, they 
are at least taking an inventory of the 
training resources that can be used when 
the need becomes so critical that manage- 
ment will be forced to do something about 
it. Those who are not active in this area 
are overlooking a golden opportunity to 
build prestige. Foresight in anticipating 
personnel needs is one of the most effec- 
tive ways to shift the thinking of operating 
officials from “what’s wrong with the per- 
sonnel program” to “what’s right with it.” 


Working with Other Workers 

A successful practitioner of the art of 
personnel administration must work with 
people—all kinds of people. Knowledge 
drawn from study in the fields of psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, sociology, and other so- 
cial sciences is an important asset. However, 
such training should not cause personnel 
people to look upon their work as a sci- 
ence rather than an art. The language 
they use in their work should not be too 
difficult for their co-workers to understand, 
and under no conditions should the per- 
sonnel office be looked upon as a labora- 
tory with employees serving as guinea 
pigs. Judgment is still an important factor 
in all personnel decisions. Any attempt to 
conceal this fact is a dishonest practice 
and will tend to destroy the confidence of 
workers in the entire program. 

Very few personnel offices are in a posi- 
tion to maintain frequent contacts with 
every employee in the service. Actually, 
such contacts are not essential. However, 
channels of communication between the 
personnel office and employees must be 
kept open. This can be accomplished 
through frequent meetings with employee 
1epresentatives, reports and bulletins, and 
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occasional visits to the various places 
where work is being performed. Every em- 
ployee should feel that he can readily get 
in touch with the personnel officer if he 
has a problem that needs his attention. 
The thing that concerns employees most 
is knowledge that they are recognized as 
persons who are performing functions that 
are important to the organization. They 
want to know that their interests are being 
considered in every decision that is being 
made. They would like to receive as much 
pay as possible for what they are doing, 
but so long as their pay is not too much 
out of line, they usually are more con- 
cerned about chances for promotion to 
better jobs. It is reassuring to them to be 
invited to take training courses, even 
though some may not take advantage of 
such opportunities. Evidence that the or- 
ganization is concerned about their safety 
and health, the reasonableness of policies 
governing sick leave, vacation leave, and 
other fringe benefits are all matters that 
influence their attitudes toward their jobs 
and consequently their organizations. 
There are very few plateaus in human 
experiences. As a general rule a person is 
either growing or deteriorating. This rule 
applies to his mind as well as his body. 
Every organization needs a personnel pro- 
gram that will encourage a maximum 
growth in ability for each individual 
worker. Growth within the organization 
is to be preferred, so long as that is possi- 
ble, but growth, even though it may result 
in the loss of valuable employees to better 
jobs in other organizations. This type of 
turnover seldom hurts an organization, 
since losses usually are offset through the 
development of exceptionally high morale. 
The people who do the work are the 
most important assets of any organization. 
The personnel officer must keep this in 
mind in all of his thinking and planning. 
It is his job to help with the finding, plac- 
ing, indoctrination, and development of 
employees. How well they perform on the 
job is the most accurate measure of his 
success. Their failures are, in a sense, his 
failures. He should find it easy to main- 
tain a constructive, helpful, and friendly 


attitude toward employees. They can make 
or break his career. 


Working with the Public 


Most personnel men are keenly aware 
of the fact that they have a vital part to 
play in the public relations programs of 
their organizations. In a sense, their ev- 
ery action has a public relations follow- 
through, since it affects people who have 
contacts that spread out in all directions. 
These contacts may multiply into many 
thousands and can strongly influence pub- 
lic attitude toward the organization's ac- 
tivities. 

Opportunities to develop among em- 
ployees both an understanding of what 
constitutes good public relations and its 
importance, are present in many activities 
of the personnel office. Public relations 
dogma is sometimes woven into questions 
on written tests and stressed in oral inter- 
views even before a job applicant becomes 
an employee. The importance of good 
public relations is stressed in most indoc- 
trination programs and quite frequently is 
incorporated into training sessions. ‘The 
personnel office has a part to play in all 
of these activities. 

Few offices have more visitors than the 
personnel office. People come there look- 
ing for jobs, looking for other people, and 
to make all kinds of inquiries. This gives 
personnel people an opportunity to main- 
tain good public relations practices within 
their own offices and thereby set an exam- 
ple for other departments. However, only 
a small percentage of the public is ever 
contacted within an organization’s offices. 
Impressions most people have are based 
upon what they hear, or what they read. 
It is important that personnel officers 
maintain good relations with representa- 
tives from public information media since 
their offices are the source of frequent 
news items. Time they spend giving the 
public a better understanding of the work 
of their organizations is seldom wasted. 

It is the duty of a personnel officer to 
give careful consideration to probable 
public reaction to new personnel policies 
prior to their adoption. If he is to gauge 
accurately public attitude he must spend 
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a great deal of time with representatives 
of the public. He should take an active 
part in community affairs and should 
encourage others from his organization to 
do likewise. No opportunity to build pub- 
lic support should be overlooked. In a de- 
mocracy, the public, through its power to 
give or withhold support, determines the 
amount of success that any organization 
may enjoy. 


Conclusion 

The use of a triangle in outlining the 
scope of personnel officers’ activities indi- 
cates that this occupation may be a lonely 
one. This thought is contrary to general 
impressions, but may be true in some in- 
stances. Personnel people who work in a 
shell of petty suspicion and spend most of 
their time devising rules to perfect the im- 
perfectible are headed toward ultimate 
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rejection and bitter frustration. The sides 
of the triangle that represent management, 
the workers, and the public will move 
farther and farther away from them. 

Fortunately, there are very few person- 
nel people who follow this course of ac- 
tion. The great majority are concentrating 
their efforts on the improvement of their 
services. They have respect for the progress 
that has been made, but consider neither 
systems nor techniques as sacrosanct. ‘They 
search constantly for more effective ways 
to accomplish their work. They have no 
reason to be concerned about not fully 
belonging to either of the three groups 
they serve. Their activities are playing a 
vital part in the development of fully inte- 
grated organizations. They are following 
the examples of the pace-setters of the 
past, and will be leaders of the progress 
that is sure to come. They are practicing 
the art of personnel administration. 
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Benchmark Court Decisions 





Herbert W. Cornell 





HE VOLUME of decisions in the court 
"hue on the subject of civil service 
and the legal problems confronting public 
personnel administrators continues to in- 
crease, with many contradictory interpre- 
tations of similar statutes and rules. The 
situation is too large and complex for any- 
thing like a comprehensive review even 
of the latest court holdings. Comment will 
be made here only on a few decisions in 
the special fields of activity where admin- 
istrators are especially “at a loss 
to know the extent of their legal powers 
and restrictions. 

For convenient reference, case citations 
are numerically indicated throughout this 
article, the cases being set forth in tabular 
form at the end, together with an explana- 
tion of the National Reporter System of 
court reports. 


Civil Service Rules 

Civil service laws and ordinances are 
usually skeleton enactments providing for 
the adoption of rules to govern adminis- 
trative details. In the United States civil 
service system these rules are proclaimed 
and amended by the President (in theory 
independently of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, though practically always by the 
Commission's request). In states, counties, 
and cities the civil service agency usually 
adopts and amends the rules, subject to an 
executive approval or veto power. As far 
back as 1901 the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts declared that civil service 
rules have the force of law (1)—though the 
statute was silent on this point—and this 
has been extensively quoted, approved, 
and followed in many other states as well 
as Massachusetts (2). In several states, nota- 
bly New York, the civil service law itself 
declares that the civil service rules have 
the force of law, and this has been univer- 
sally held not to be an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative power. 


@ Herbert W. Cornell served the City Service Com- 
mission of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for more than 
thirty years. From 1920 to 1924 he was Assistant 
Chief Examiner; from 1924 until his retirement 
January 1, 1955, he was Chief Examiner. Other 
public personnel posts include Secretary and Chief 
Examiner, Colorado Civil Service Commission, 1909- 
1912; Technical Examiner, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, 1912-20. 

Mr. Cornell has an LL.B. from George Washing- 
ton University. He is a member of the Milwaukee 
Bar Association and has served on several of its 
committees—Administrative Tribunals, Legal Li- 
braries, and Admissions. 

Mr. Cornell was elected an honorary life member 
of the Civil Service Assembly in 1951. 





The doctrine that civil service rules 
have the force of law in the absence of 
statutory declaration was extended to the 
federal service in 1955 in a case in the 
Court of Claims. A government employee 
during his probationary period was sus- 
pended because of suspected disloyalty, 
was cleared and reinstated, then resigned 
and brought suit under the Lloyd-Lafol- 
lette Act which allows compensation in 
cases of improper removal. ‘The question 
before the Court was whether the civil 
service rule allowing removal at any time 
in the probationary period has the force of 
law; if so, the Lloyd-Lafollette Act would 
not apply. The Court stated: 

These Rules undoubtedly have the force and 


effect of law because of the broad powers con- 
ferred upon the President. (3) 


Some courts have been inclined to limit 
the making of rules to subjects specifically 
authorized, but the better doctrine has 
been that any subject coming within the 
general topic of public personnel adminis- 
tration may be covered, as long as the 
rules do not contradict any provision of 
the statutes. Thus, the City Charter of 
Cleveland declared a violation of a civil 
service rule to be a misdemeanor. The 
Civil Service Commission of Cleveland 
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adopted a rule requiring city employees to 
be residents of the city. The defendant 
falsely represented himself to be a resi- 
dent. It was held that the rule was valid 
although not on a specifically authorized 
topic, and also that the City Charter may 
fix criminal penalties for violation of a 
civil service rule (4). 

In 1950 a narrower construction was put 
on the rule-making power by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. A state civil service rule 
provided as follows: 


Absence Without Permission To Be Deemed 
Resignation—An employee absent from duty 
without leave for a period of three successive 
days or longer, without proper written notice 
to, and approval by his superior officer of the 
reason for such absence, shall be considered to 
have resigned. 


Such a rule will be found in force in many 
jurisdictions. Its effect would naturally be 
to cut off any right of appeal and hearing, 
since the separation from the service 
would not technically be a discharge. The 
rule-making power was defined in the stat- 
ute as follows: 


Said commission shall make rules to carry out 
the purposes of this Act and for examinations, 
appointments, transfers and removals and for 
maintaining and keeping records of the efh- 
ciency of officers and employees in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, and said com- 
mission may from time to time make changes 
in such rules. 


An institutional employee attempted to 
take her vacation at a certain time without 
getting proper permission—though she did 
make an attempt to get in touch with her 
superintendent. The Court held: 


Looking at the situation from a_ practical 
standpoint it may be seen that such a rule is 
unreasonable and arbitrary, and gives the su- 
perior or head of a department the right to 
violate the civil service act. There are many 
instances in which three days’ absence without 
notice might occur, without the slightest indi- 
cation of a resignation or of improper conduct. 
We are of the opinion that the rule is arbi- 
trary, unreasonable and contrary to law. 


As an additional ground, the Court held 
that such a rule 


would invade the power of the judiciary to ce- 
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termine the legality of the discharge, since, if 
it Operates as a resignation, without appeal or 
review, the courts have been deprived of the 
right given by statute (5). 


Should a superior officer have the power, 
by merely withholding approval, to make 
an absence a resignation and thereby cut 
off the right of the employee to have a 
hearing? And should not actual notice, 
even if indirectly given, rather than a for- 
mal notice in writing, be sufficient to sat- 
isfy the requirements of good administra- 
tion? Perhaps the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois would not have declared this rule to 
be void had it been couched in slightly less 
arbitrary terms. It is suggested that if any 
of us have such a rule it should be revised 
so as to be less open to attack as being 
arbitrary, and it will then be possible to 
draw a distinction between the Illinois 
case and our own, with a good chance that 
the Illinois case will not be a precedent to 
defeat our efforts to uphold discipline. 


Labor Relationships; Collective Bargaining; 
Strikes 

Three topics which never entered the 
thinking of the early civil service reform- 
ers, but which now are assuming great im- 
portance, are the right to regulate or for- 
bid union membership or officership by 
public employees; collective bargaining 
between labor organizations and govern- 
mental agencies; and strikes in the public 
service. 

The right of public employees to or- 
ganize for their welfare has been upheld 
in a number of cases. Thus, in 1952, the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in a case 
involving certain prison guards, stated: 


Public employees, while prohibited from 
striking, are not prevented from the formation 
of employee unions or restricted from lawful 
activities therein (6). 


In 1951 the Supreme Court of Connecti- 
cut had before it a case in which the pub- 
lic school teachers of Norwalk asked for a 
declaratory judgment on a number ol 
questions, not with the idea of settling any 
immediate controversy, but rather to es- 
tablish recognizable rights. It was held, 
there being no statute or ordinance on 
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e, it the subject, that teachers have a right to quoted from an earlier New York case in 
yh organize, but not to collectively bargain which the Court said: 
e ‘ ; ee, 
in any coercive way, though negotiations , , ser d 
4 Se aeliilioes To tolerate or recognize any combination of 
regarding sa i ween ‘i civil service employees of the government as a 
ver, are proper, this, lowever, not to D€ CON- — jabor organization or union is not only incom- 
ake strued as authority to negotiate a contract patible with the spirit of democracy but in- 
cut involving the surrender of the School consistent with every principle upon which our 
ea Board's legal discretion, or which would — government is founded. . . . Much as we all 
ice, be contrary to law. For example, an agree- recognize the value and necessity of collective 
for- ment to hire only union members would — bargaining in industrial and social life, none- 
sat- clearly be an illegal discrimination. Arbi- — such —— is impossible between 
: : the govern Z ‘ , : 
tra- tration may be provided for, as a means of a i : a re its employees 2 reason of 
° . . ° i / natu ot governmen . 
Ihi- settling disputes, but not as controlling } 8 t itse 
to actions where discretionary authority se The Texas court brushed aside as imma- 
ess legally placed in the Board, such * se terial a provision in the constitution of 
ny discharge of a teacher for cause. The sh the local union disclaiming strikes or other 
ed must have the es gpernnst of deciding pressures, pointing out that this could be 
ng whether it would arbitrate a amended and was contrary to the usual 
to within its power. The same principles ap- policy of labor unions (9). This case may 
ois ply to mediation. ‘The facilities of certain seem extreme, but it has been extensively 
at state boards were declared not available quoted as a precedent. 
to to the teachers since these boards were by However, to show a somewhat opposite 
their own terms established to handle in- judicial point of view, the State Board of 
dustrial disputes (7). Standards and Appeals of New York re- 
g; This case has been extensively quoted in fused to approve a certificate of incorpora- 
later litigation, and is regarded as a lead- tion of a park employees’ association, 
ne ing case on the subject. While it did not claiming that the alleged purposes—mutual 
n- involve civil service employees, it has been betterment, protection and advancement— 
n- used as a civil service precedent. could be achieved without incorporation; 
r- In some jurisdictions, statutes or city the State Board apparently taking the 
ry ordinances forbidding employees to or- VIEW that incorporation would be use 
S ganize, join, or belong to labor unions “8 4 ihe, to —— an illegal pur- 
| ; +r , pose. , J 
af have been enacted. These have generally Pose. The pei the advice to pr 
1 . Yr: a © 
= been sustained, though some courts have ee er ” pPene Fi gc ba 
ed “com;. authority and regulation of the conduct 
drawn a distinction between the “semi-  ‘ aaa ie th pi tier ' 
; cad as tale le and enterprise of others entirely beyon¢ 
4 military functions” of policemen and fire- * I y vey 
d . ee he the powers of the State Board (10). 
fighters and other employees. In 1951 the I Secale eis otadin:2 
e yy : nN most jurisdictions this right to or- 
. Supreme Court of Alabama considered a ibe ae rap mee 8 , 
; - ganize is recognized in the absence of an 
case where a city had adopted an ordi- OO" § hig y 
eet ts . prohibitory statute or ordinance, but pro- 
nance forbidding members of the police Ff  , } rae , 
: hibition by a civil service rule is open to 
and fire departments to belong to any } : : 
: a: 4 ae some doubt. However, in 1947 a Califor- 
. union and requiring a pledge disclaiming : 
] ; ao nia court upheld such a rule by the Los 
membership. It was held that the city had ne , Ris 
: ; . Angeles Board of Police Commissioners 
a right to do this, although the ordinance C 
Bake : Ss : : saying: 
in question was defective in that it denied oe 
any right of hearing as was guaranteed by The right which is involved here is not that 
state law (8). The Court of Civil Appeals which petitioner thinks has been denied him, 
of Texas in 1946 upheld a city ordinance Put 1s pe right of respondents to pve a 
. ° a Naty : reasonable supervision over Cit 10 Ss to 
forbidding union membership, stating that P bah iti ties 5 i 
pial ie fe we the end that proper discipline may be main- 
such laws and regulations have uniformly tained and that activities among employees be 
been sustained—a statement not completely — not allowed to disrupt or impair the public 
true of all classes of city employees—and _ service. . . . The rule adopted by the resolu- 
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tion here in question does not on its face ap- 
pear unreasonable or arbitrary (11). 


The fact that police were involved may 
have influenced the court, but this doc- 
trine was followed in California in 1950 
in the case of a plumbing inspector (12). In 
this case, membership was not forbidden 
but a resolution by the Board of Building 
and Safety Commissioners forbade any 
employee to be an officer in any union af- 
filiated with a national labor organization. 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi, in 
1946, had before it the case of a police 
officer who had refused to resign from a 
labor union. There was no law or ordi- 
nance involved; merely a departmental 
rule. The lower court declared the rule to 
be invalid and decided in the policeman’s 
favor. This was reversed by the State Su- 
preme Court which said: 


This case does not involve in any way the 
merits or demerits of labor unions when con- 
fined to private employment. In their place, 
outside of governmental agencies, their merits 
are fully conceded. It was as to their place 
when City policemen are involved that the 
Civil Service Commission was here concerned 
and it is that only with which the court is 
concerned (18). 


The court then quotes from a case in the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania uphold- 
ing an order by the Director of Public 
Safety of Pittsburgh forbidding union 
membership, as follows: 


It is generally conceded that association with 
any organization which, on any occasion or for 
any purpose, attempts to control the relations 
of members of either police or fire departments 
toward the municipality they undertake to 
serve is, in the very nature of things, incon- 
sistent with the discipline which such employ- 
ment imperatively requires, and therefore must 
prove subversive of the public service and det- 
rimental to the general welfare (14). 


The fact that a general law, or even a 
state constitutional provision, guarantees 
the right of union organization, was held 
by the Supreme Court of Missouri in 1947 
to have no applicability to the public 
service. In 1945 the State of Missouri 
adopted a new constitution, one section 
thereof providing 
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That employees shall have the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. 


In a declaratory judgment action the 
Court held that this does not apply to the 
employees of a municipality even in its 
proprietary capacity (this expression re- 
ferring to nongovernmental functions such 
as public markets, public utilities, etc.) 
and said: 

Public office or employment never has been 
and cannot become a matter of bargaining and 
contract. . . . This is true because the whole 
matter of qualifications, tenure, compensation 
and working conditions for any public service 
involves the exercise of legislative powers. 


The Court cautions against confusing col- 
lective bargaining with the right of 
petition, peaceable assembly, and_ free 
speech (15). 

Although for many purposes there is 
an important distinction between the gov- 
ernmental and the proprietary functions 
of a municipality, the present trend of the 
courts is to treat all municipal employees 
on the same footing. Thus, an action was 
brought by the employees of the munici- 
pally owned strect railway system of Santa 
Monica to compel collective bargaining, 
and in the lower court the decision was in 
their favor on the ground that in its pro- 
prietary capacity the city stands in the 
same relationship as any business em- 
ployer. This was reversed by the Supreme 
Court of California which disallowed the 
union claim (16). 

The subject of check-off of union dues 
has been before the courts in several cases. 
In 1946 the Maryland Court of Appeals 
rendered a decision which has been very 
extensively quoted, holding that if a mu- 
nicipality should deduct from an employ- 
ee’s wages his union dues at the instance 
or demand of a union, even though the 
deduction was terminable by the employee 
at any time, the arrangement would be 
open to objection as a delegation of gov- 
ernmental power and would extend a pref- 
erential advantage to the union, but that 
there was no objection, if the municipality 
desired to adopt such a policy, to its com- 
plying with the request of the employee 
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to make such deductions and remit the 
money to the union (17). In this case, how- 
ever, there was statutory authorization, 
and the fact that the court condemned the 
closed shop, held that the Department of 
Public Works could not bind the city by 
contract in regard to hours, wages and 
working conditions nor could city authori- 
ties divest themselves of their discretionary 
powers in regard to labor policies, shows 
that this case was not as extensive a gain 
for organized labor as has often been rep- 
resented. 

A more restrictive view was taken by 
the Supreme Court of Ohio in 1947. The 
Director of Finance of the City of Dayton 
challenged the validity of an ordinance 
authorizing him to make payroll deduc- 
tions as requested by city employees for 
the payment of union dues. The Court 
held that the ordinance was invalid as 
conflicting with a general law of the state 
prohibiting assignment of wages but mak- 
ing exception in favor of agreements for 
dues check-offs. The Court held that a 
municipal corporation is not included in 
the term “employers” nor civil service ap- 
pointees in the term “employees” as these 
terms are used in the law allowing such 
check-offs. The Court further said: 


There is no municipal purpose served by the 
check-off of wages of civil service employees. 
Counsel for appellees argue that a check-off is 
a convenience to both the municipal appointee 
and the labor union. We must be realistic and 
take judicial notice of what is generally known, 
that the check-off is a means of maintaining 
membership. . . . The check-off is contrary to 
the spirit and purpose of the civil service laws 
of the state. . . . Labor unions have no func- 
tion which they may discharge in connection 
with civil service appointees. . . . There is no 
authority for the delegation either by the 
municipality or the civil service appointees of 
any functions to any organization of any 
kind (18). 


It will be observed that the Supreme 
Court of Chio went far beyond the ques- 
tion which was before it, namely, the le- 
gality of dues check-off, and while not 
denying the right of public employees to 
unionize, did deny virtually all the ad- 
vantages and gains of collective bargain- 
ing. It is easy to challenge some of the 
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statements of the Court as being preju- 
diced and false, but the fact remains that 
the case is a valuable one for the point of 
view which it presents. 

Strikes in the public service, inconceiv- 
able when the first civil service laws were 
enacted, have come to assume a position of 
great importance. (It should be noted, 
however, that David Ziskind’s sensational 
book, One Thousand Strikes of Govern- 
ment Employees has had the effect of 
greatly exaggerating the evil, since most 
of his so-called strikes were brief interrup- 
tions of work among W.P.A. and other 
relief workers, the commonest cause being 
nothing more serious than delay in receiv- 
ing their pay checks.) In 1947 the United 
States Supreme Court assumed that public 
employees may not strike against the gov- 
ernment, the question being whether the 
mine workers had become government em- 
ployees when the government took over 
the coal mines, and whether the anti-in- 
junction provisions of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Law would apply to them (19). 

Several of the cases discussed above un- 
der the head of Collective Bargaining in- 
volved the power of the courts to issue 
injunctions against strikes. In the absence 
of prohibition by law or ordinance of 
strikes in the public service there is a di- 
vision of opinion, the cases already quoted 
holding, for the most part, that such 
power exists. However, in 1951 the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota had before it 
a case where a state statute known as the 
“Little Norris-LaGuardia Act” restricted 
the power of the courts to issue injunc- 
tions in labor disputes but making excep- 
tion in case of “policemen or firemen or 
any other public officials charged with 
duties relating to public safety.” The 
school janitors of Minneapolis went on a 
partial strike, refusing to perform most 
of their duties, but keeping the buildings 
heated and protecting them from damage. 
The Supreme Court held that the janitors 
were not included in the policemen, etc., 
group, and while the city could get an in- 
junction against policemen going on strike, 
it could not do so against school janitors 
(20). This contrasts very strongly with the 
cases, such as the Norwalk teachers, which 








hold that the very nature of public em- 
ployment makes strikes an offense against 
the common law. Later the Minnesota 
Legislature closed this loop-hole, but the 
case, as a precedent may still prove an ob- 
stacle to efficient administration. 

Some courts have been inclined to view 
the rights of employees of a municipally 
owned street railway system as being the 
same as the rights of the employees of a 
transit corporation. A very different view, 
and one which has met the approval of 
several other courts, was taken in 1952 by 
the Supreme Court of Michigan which up- 
held an injunction on behalf of the City 
of Detroit prohibiting a strike on the mu- 
nicipally-owned street railway system. A 
Michigan statute prohibited strikes by 
public employees. The two principal 
questions before the Court were, first, 
whether the statute was constitutional, 
and, second, whether the street car men 
were “public employees.” ‘The Court held 
that the obvious purpose of the law was 
to prevent strikes which would injure the 
public, and that this clearly would in- 
clude strikes by the employees of munici- 
pally owned public utilities, so that the 
men were “public employees” and sub- 
ject to the law. Constitutionality had been 
attacked on several grounds, but was up- 
held throughout. To the claim of discrim- 
ination because the Act affected public but 
not private employees, the Court said: 


There seems to be ample reason and au- 
thority for holding that the right of public em- 
ployees to collectively refuse to render the 
service for which they are employed differs in 
legal point of view from the right of private 
employees to strike, and hence the classification 
of “public employees” for the purpose of appli- 
cable legislation is valid. 


The Court quotes an Ohio case, noting 
that it is by an inferior court, but that its 
reasoning is worthy of complete approval, 
which states: 


The question is whether or not public em- 
ployees have the right to strike. Under the com- 
mon law—and there is no question about it as 
far as this court is concerned—there is no right 
to strike on behalf of public employees, for 
many reasons, some of which at least might be 
paraphrased in the language of several of the 
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decisions, that it is a means of coercing the dele- 
gation of the discretion which a public Board 
or public Body must exercise in its fulfillment 
of its duties. [Citing several cases.] It has been 
repeatedly stated that it is against public policy 
for public employees to strike. Many courts 
have held that a strike by public employees is 
against public policy, is unlawful, illegal, and 
may be restrained and enjoined (21). 


The question of picketing was before a 
District Court of Appeal in California 
where an injunction was upheld in the 
case of a labor situation, the Court admit- 
ting that no injunction would lie against 
similarly situated employees of a private 
employer (22). 


Prohibition of Outside Employment 


In some jurisdictions measures have 
been included in city ordinance codes or 
in departmental rules to forbid employees 
to have outside employment during their 
off-duty hours or off-duty days. These pro- 
hibitions have been most commonly di- 
rected at policemen and firemen, and 
usually have been put on the ground of 
having them available at all times, though 
the factor of actual availability usually 
does not appear in, nor affect, the prohibi- 
tory measure. Employees affected have 
claimed that such regulation of their pri- 
vate lives is unreasonable and that these 
restrictions have been inspired by members 
of handicrafts who objected to their com- 
petition. 

Of course if there is a clear conflict of 
interest, such as an engineering inspector 
on contract work selling supplies to con- 
tractors, or a policeman working as a bar- 
tender, there could be no possible question 
of the validity of the prohibition, no mat- 
ter from what source (ordinance, rule, etc.) 
it might come. Also, there can be no doubt 
of the validity of such regulations if the 
work interferes with efficiency, such as late 
hours causing impairment of duty the next 
morning. However, attacks on validity 
without the question of any such conflict 
of interests entering the case have been 
made with two strikingly opposite deci- 
sions in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

An ordinance was passed in Milwaukee 
prohibiting members of the Fire and Po- 
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lice Departments from having other em- 
ployment. The employees claimed that 
such action could be taken only by the 
Fire and Police Commission, since the 
state law gave that Commission the power 
to adopt rules governing the qualifications 
of policemen and firemen; also that such a 
regulation was beyond the power of the 
Common Council (citing the Minnesota 
case in support). The Court however, in 
1955, upheld the ordinance. In the Minne- 
sota case, in 1944, there was no ordinance 
or civil service rule involved, but merely 
an order by the Commissioner of Public 
Safety of St. Paul. The city charter stated 
that all administrative details shall be in 
the hands of this official. The Minnesota 
Supreme Court held it to be beyond his 
power to regulate outside activities of his 
men when no conflict of interest or posi- 
tive interference with their duty could be 
shown, and that the matter did not come 
within the scope of “administrative de- 
tails.” The Wisconsin Supreme Court did 
not mention the Minnesota case, but it was 
thoroughly discussed in the opinion of the 
judge of the lower court who differenti- 
ated it, and it must have received the at- 
tention and study of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court (23). Except for the fact that 
in one case the prohibition was by ordi- 
nance, in the other case by order of the de- 
partment head, the two cases are contra- 
dictory. While this distinction may be 
followed in future cases, it is more proba- 
ble that the Wisconsin doctrine will find 
greater favor as a precedent, even to the 
extent of making such prohibitions gen- 
erally legal, regardless of their source. 


Discharge or Exclusion of Communists 


It is now fairly well settled that civil 
service laws, teachers’ tenure laws, and con- 
stitutional provisions regarding bills of 
attainder, freedom of speech, and self-in- 
crimination do not operate to deprive a 
state or political subdivision thereof from 
discharging, or making ineligible for its 
service, any person who is a Communist, 
who advocates the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by force and violence, or who is 
a member of any organization which he 
knows to be subversive. Laws, ordinances, 
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rules and even orders made merely by the 
passing of motions by local governing 
bodies to this end have been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States and by 
the highest courts of many states (24). Since 
another article in this issue, written by an 
outstanding civil service administrator of 
long experience, deals with the loyalty 
problem in public employment, it will not 
be further discussed here beyond giving 
the most important case citations in the 
tabular list. 


Review of Disciplinary Actions 


While there continue to be many cases 
in which unworthy employees have been 
upheld by the courts in their efforts to 
resist discharge, the best judicial thought 
is that the findings of a civil service com- 
mission conducting a discharge appeal are 
final and conclusive in the absence of fraud 
and corruption; in other words, that the 
commission’s acts may be reviewed by the 
courts to make sure that the commission 
kept within its jurisdiction and acted ac- 
cording to law, but that its findings of fact 
are not reviewable. It was well said by the 
Supreme Court of Iowa: 


If the law were such that every order of dis- 
charge or suspension or other measure of disci- 
pline intended to insure prompt and faithful 
discharge of duty by employees and ministerial 
officers generally could be... set aside or 
nullified because the court may disagree with 
the municipal authorities upon the merits of 
disputed questions of fact, discipline would be 
destroyed and efficiency in public positions be- 
come a lost art (25). 


This quotation has been repeated with ap- 
proval in the courts of several other states. 

There is also a gratifying tendency to 
brush aside any failure of the body con- 
ducting the hearing to observe mere de- 
tails of procedure which may be prescribed 
by statute or ordinance as long as no sub- 
stantial right of the employee is prejudiced 
thereby, and, as declared by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin in upholding a dis- 
charge, to regard these procedural require- 
ments as being directory only (26). How- 
ever, the number of cases on this subject, 
often conflicting, is too vast to permit any 
real discussion here. 








Examination Procedure 

The Almassy case (27) by the Supreme 
Court of California in 1949 is generally re- 
garded as the most important pronounce- 
ment of the judiciary in recent years in re- 
gard to the discretionary power of civil 
service commissions to conduct examina- 
tions in the way which they believe will 
give the most valid and reliable results, 
and to determine ratings which, in the ab- 
sence of fraud and corruption, are final 
and with which the courts may not in- 
terfere. 

Almassy, an employee of the Probation 
Department of Los Angeles County, failed 
in two promotional examinations for Sen- 
ior Deputy Probation Officer, Adult and 
Juvenile Divisions; these examinations be- 
ing divided into a written test and a per- 
sonal fitness test which was based on an 
oral interview and a questionnaire, the 
oral interviewers being given sheets on 
which to check such factors as alertness, 
ability to express ideas, poise, etc. There 
were columns for “poor,” “weak,” “‘accept- 
able,” “good,” “superior,” these appraisals 
by the examiners being later transformed 
into numerical ratings. Almassy com- 
plained that this did not fulfill the re- 
quirement of the law that examinations 
should be as far as possible competitive 
since, he claimed, there was no provision 
for an objective standard. He relied espe- 
cially on certain widely quoted New York 
cases in which it was held that to satisfy a 
New York constitutional requirement that 
examinations should be as far as possible 
competitive they must employ an objective 
standard or measure capable of being chal- 
lenged and reviewed, when necessary, by 
other examiners of equal ability and expe- 
rience, and that when the standard or 
measure is wholly subjective to the exami- 
ners it differs in effect in no respect from 
an uncontrolled opinion of the examiners 
and cannot be termed competitive (28). 

The Supreme Court of California recog- 
nized a practical trend in the development 
of testing techniques with which it would 
not interfere; interpreted the word “com- 
petitive” in quite a different sense than did 
the New York Court of Appeals, and up- 
held the Los Angeles County Civil Service 
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Commission in its examination procedure. 
Almassy also complained that the ex- 
aminers had used a confidential report 
from the department head, thereby allow- 
ing that officer to influence the examina- 
tion ratings. The Court, however, saw no 
merit in the claim that this was an im- 
proper delegation of functions by the 
Commission, granting indeed that the sole 
legal responsibility for examination re- 
sults lies with the civil service agency. 

The reasoning of the Supreme Court of 
California in the Almassy case has been 
followed with approval in a number of 
other states; most importantly by the Su- 
preme Court of Washington in 1954 in the 
Stoor case (29). Here a “group oral” exam- 
ination was held, using a technique whose 
merits cannot be fairly said to have been 
yet well established, and which at the time 
was distinctly in the experimental stage. 
The applicants were Lieutenants in the 
Seattle Fire Department, competing for 
the position of Captain. They were given 
a problem to discuss among themselves. 
The examiners listened but asked no ques- 
tions and made no comments during the 
test. The examiners graded the applicants 
on voice and speech, ability to present 
ideas, comprehension of problems, judg- 
ment, emotional stability, self-confidence, 
diplomacy, cooperation, and over-all esti- 
mate of value. The examiners were promi- 
nent businessmen in Seattle, not members 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

Stoor and others contended that the oral 
part of the examination violated a provi- 
sion of the city charter requiring written 
competitive examination except where 
tests of manual or professional skill are 
necessary. They contended that leadership, 
administrative ability, diplomacy, judg- 
ment, emotional stability, and the like are 
not qualities of professional skills regard- 
less of whether or not they can be dis- 
covered by a written examination, and 
hence the charter does not permit an oral 
examination to discover them. They also 
claimed that the oral examination as given 
was not competitive and was inept. 

The Supreme Court of Washington 
saved the case for the Commission by hold- 
ing that a Captain in the Fire Department 
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is practicing a profession and his capabili- 
ties are professional skills; a holding which 
may well be open to serious challenge, and 
which was denounced in a dissenting opin- 
ion by three of the nine Justices, who took 
the view that the characteristics of per- 
sonality involved apply equally to many 
clearly nonprofessional occupations. Re- 
garding the “competitive” question, the 
majority of the court reviewed the Almassy 
case and the New York cases and preferred 
the reasoning in the Almassy case, thereby 
sustaining the Seattle Civil Service Com- 
mission. Three dissenting Justices, how- 
ever, took the view the examination, as 
given. was not competitive and was inept. 

Although weakened by the dissenting 
opinion, the Stoor case can be taken as the 
most important decision outside of Cali- 
fornia upholding the principle of the Al- 
massy case. It is taking too narrow a view 
to suppose that the Almassy case and those 
which are based upon it are concerned 
merely with oral interviews or even with 
examination techniques of all kinds. They 
stand for a broader recognition of the wide 
discretion which the judiciary should rec- 
ognize in public personnel agencies in 
their many fields of activity; in handling 
discharges, seniority rights, employee priv- 
ileges, political activity, classification prob- 
lems, and a host of other matters. 

It would be well, indeed, if our courts 
would go back to 1915 and follow the ex- 
ample of the Supreme Court of California 
when it declined to interfere in a question 
which it regarded as being within the dis- 
cretion of the San Francisco Civil Service 
Commission, saying: 


Courts should let administrative boards and 
officers work out their problems with as little 
judicial interference as possible. They may 
decide a particular question wrong—but it is 
their question. Such boards are vested with a 
high discretion, and its abuse must appear very 
clearly before the courts will interfere (30). 


Citations 
As this article is intended for admin- 
istrators rather than for attorneys, an ex- 
planation will be given of the often- 
puzzling system by which court decisions 
are indexed and cited. 


The United States Supreme Court has its 
own “U.S. Reports” and each state has a 
similar set of official reports of the decisions 
of its own highest court whose title is most 
commonly, not always, the “Supreme 
Court” of that state. There are, however, 
several states possessing “Supreme Courts” 
(sometimes quite a number in one state) 
that are not supreme at all, but have a 
higher court with some title such as “Court 
of Appeals” over them. The official reports 
of each state, cited by volume number, 
abbreviated name of state, and page num- 
ber, are commonly possessed and used by 
lawyers of the particular state in question. 
Very few law libraries have these state 
reports for all the states. Instead, the 
equally reliable National Reporter System 
of the West Publishing Company is com- 
monly used by those looking up cases which 
may have arisen anywhere in the country. 
In this publication the United States 
Courts decisions are divided among the 
Supreme Court Reporter, Federal Reporter 
and Federal Supplement. The state group 
is divided into eight geographical sections, 
namely the Atlantic Reporter, Northeast- 
ern Reporter, New York Supplement, 
Northwestern Reporter, Southeastern Re- 
porter, Southwestern Reporter, Southern 
Reporter, and Pacific Reporter. ‘There are 
two other sets of reports widely used pub- 
lished by the Lawyers’ Cooperative Pub- 
lishing Company, namely the Lawyers’ 
Edition of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States (which is by 
many favored over the official U.S. Reports 
and the Supreme Court Reporter because 
of the excellence of the explanatory notes 
and references given in the “L.Ed.’’) and 
the American Law Reports which pub- 
lishes and annotates outstanding cases 
deemed likely to become important prec- 
edents, frequently following such cases 
with extensive editorial notes. 

In order to make it possible for an at- 
torney or a library to begin a set with Num- 
ber One, but not have to purchase a large 
number of volumes of more or less old ma- 
terial, a “Second Series’ has been started 
on most of these reports, indicated in the 
citation by “(g)” after the volume and be- 
fore the page number. 
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The National Reporter System includes 
the decisions of courts having three or 
more judges or justices to handle each case. 
As a result, the decisions of some distinctly 
inferior state courts are included, and care 
must be taken in using a decision of such a 
court to make sure it was not reversed or 
modified by a higher court of that very 
same state, in addition to the possibility of 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Following are the cases cited in the 
above article, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States being given 
their “U.S.” and “L.Ed.” citations; the 
American Law Reports (“A.L.R.”) when 
the case is also included therein or where 
there is an editorial note on the subject, 
and the National Reporter System for the 
other cases given. 
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Security 
in the Public Service 





Oliver C. Short 





HE TITLE Of this article does not imply 
Dae security matters are confined to 
the public service. Subversive influences 
are at work in the private service—indus- 
trial and commercial—interests of the 
country and especially in the utilities. It 
is not a question of where or when the 
enemy might strike. It is a question of 
where and when he might do the most 
damage if and where he does strike. The 
enemies of democracy in government are 
likewise the enemies of capitalism and 
competitive economy. 

Action by the will of the majority is an 
essential element of democracy in govern- 
ment and business. A government that 
rules by other than the will of the governed 
is autocratic and totalitarian. Some minor- 
ity governments may gain the ascendency 
temporarily and seek to liquidate the op- 
position by superior strength of arms or 
strength of superior arms, a more favorable 
prospective economy, a system of oppres- 
sion, incarceration, or force by fears and 
threats. Such governments are subject to 
revolutions from within and constant 
threats of security. 

A rule of government that results from 
a free and untrammeled vote of those eli- 
gible to vote and then operates on the 
principle of “live and let live” on a basis 
of fitness, qualifications and opportunity 
produces equity and harmony both to 
those who govern and the governed. The 
dangers to the security of such govern- 
ments are then from without or from in- 
filtration. 


Some “Historical” Loyalty Actions 

Such dangers always exist but so far as 
the United States is concerned they have 
shown themselves mostly during periods 
of stress and strife. Following the Amer- 
ican Revolution George Washington took 
a stand as the very first President that “1 
shall not, whilst | have the honor to ad- 
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minister the government, bring into any 
office of consequence knowingly those 
whose political tenets are adverse to the 
tenets which the general government is 
pursuing for this in my opinion would be 
a sort of political suicide.” President 
Thomas Jefferson in 1801 circulated three 
very short rules as a guide in the selection 
of officers and employees of the United 
States, “Is he honest? Is he competent? Is 
he loyal to the Constitution?” 

The type of insecurity shown in these 
early crises is mild as compared to those ol 
recent times, yet to both Washington and 
Jefferson were very real. A dissenter who 
went so far in the one case as to oppose the 
tenets of the government and in the other 
to oppose the constitutional form of gov 
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ernment were real enemies to the nation’s 
security. 

Several instances may be cited through- 
out our history showing stands taken by 
the government to deny employment or to 
refuse to keep in employment those who 
opposed the security of the government. 
While these instances have been serious at 
all times, the seriousness of cases has been 
progressive. It has been a matter of degree, 
not kind. Most of the elements have been 
alike. The viciousness of the participants 
has varied. The sanctions included in 
dealing with the participants have been 
confined, however, to loss of job or refusal 
of employment. The weapons used in the 
offense have grown more and more lethal. 
The issues have become larger, more in- 
volved, and more serious. 

The first real “program” for dealing 
with the loyalty question in the federal 
government was developed during the 
Civil War period. In 1861, when the loy- 
alty problem had all the appearance of be- 
coming acute, the House of Representa- 
tives decided Congressional action was 
needed and set up a select committee to 
hear accusations against government em- 
ployees. It was authorized both to conduct 
investigations and to weigh the results 
thereof. The accused was thus deprived of 
any opportunity to defend himself. The 
proceedings were held in secret and no 
charges were made or hearing conducted. 
When disloyalty was developed, the Com- 
mittee did not handle the personnel angle 
itself. It merely reported the unfavorable 
material and its recommendation that the 
employee be dismissed to the head of the 
agency concerned. Up to this point, the 
agency officials had no knowledge of the 
proceedings, unless they had been instru- 
mental in making the accusation. The 
chief of the department in which the em- 
ployee was working then proceeded to do 
exactly as he pleased. There was no appeal 
and the House Committee got no report 
on its recommendation. 

During World War I, President Wilson 
issued an order designed to cope with the 
loyalty and security problems arising out 
of the differences inside and outside the 
government, which had many points of 
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likeness to the Congressional action of 
1861. The President directed that depart- 
ment and agency heads could remove em- 
ployees where there were reasonable 
grounds for believing that the retention of 
such employees would not be in the in- 
terest of the public welfare. To be con- 
sidered in any such action were conduct, 
utterances, sympathies, and any other fac- 
tor growing out of the war. There was no 
formality that accompanied these remov- 
als, although the reason became a matter 
of confidential record, subject to inspec- 
tion by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. | 


The Truman Loyalty Program 


Late in 1946, Congress authorized the 
appointment of a committee and appro- 
priated money for a study and report on 
subversive elements in the federal govern- 
ment. The following March President Tru- 
man issued Executive Order No. 9835 
which put into effect the recommendations 
of the committee, using almost the exact 
language of the committee’s report. The 
Truman program had a background com- 
bining elements of the other programs al- 
though no continuity existed among them 
and no influences of the earlier programs 
are known to exist. 

The Truman Order provided that the 
employee investigations should be made 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and kept confidential so far as the inform- 
ant was concerned. It kept secret from the 
suspected the source of information re- 
garding him except in general terms. It 
provided a hearing for the suspect before a 
Board made up of high ranking officials of 
the department in which he was employed. 
The hearing was held in secret. The ac- 
cused had no opportunity to face his ac- 
cuser or interrogate him unless such ac- 
cuser agreed to be interrogated. The 
accused was required to answer his inter- 
rogatory in writing over affidavit and to be 
queried on it. He was permitted to be rep- 
resented by attorney or by some person of 
his choosing. He could call witnesses to be 
heard one at a time over oath. He had a 
right of appeal to the head of the agency 
and might be given a de-novo hearing, al- 
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though it was customary for agency or de- 
partment heads to remand new evidence or 
additional facts produced to the Hearing 
Board for evaluation and recommendation. 
From the department head the employee 
had a right of appeal to the Loyalty Appeal 
Board whose decision was final. Here a de- 
novo hearing might be held although it 
was customary for the Appeal Board to re- 
mand to the Hearing Board new or addi- 
tional information for appraisal and rec- 
ommendation. The Appeal Board was com- 
posed of men and women of recognized in- 
tegrity and judgment who were not on the 
federal payroll. Of course, the Hearing 
Boards and the department heads and 
committee members used by him were fed- 
eral employees and officials. 

From the outset this program was in- 
tended to deal with incumbent employees 
defined as those then on the payroll and 
those employed on or before September go, 
1947. A set of Boards was provided, one 
for each Civil Service Region to deal with 
those permanently employed on and after 
October 1, 1947. Due to the Korean diffi- 
culty not many “permanent” employees 
were appointed on and after October 1, 
1947, which prevented the expected wide 
use of the Regional Boards and kept up 
the work load on the departmental Boards. 

Two important and significant changes 
took place in the program during its op- 
eration, one by agreement and appropria- 
tion authority; the other by Executive 
Order. By agreement the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation gradually relaxed its in- 
vestigation of the cases and the Civil Serv- 


‘ice Commission took it over. By Executive 


Order 10241 a change was ordered in the 
evaluation of the evidence adduced at the 
hearings. This Order was issued on April 
28, 1951. Up to that time the Boards 
judged the guilt or nonguilt of the accused 
on the weight of the evidence adduced. 
The new Order set up the “reasonable 
doubt” basis for decision; that is, a Board 
should adjudge a person guilty if in the 
opinion of the Board members a “reason- 
able doubt” as to an employee’s loyalty 
existed. 

Throughout the early days of the Tru- 
man loyalty program much was said about 


the unconstitutionality of the program, 
based principally upon the employee not 
being given the right to face and be faced 
by his accuser or know the source of the 
information against him. Many cases are 
prefaced by attorney briefs on the uncon- 
stitutionality of the program and threats 
of mandamus proceeding against the hear- 
ings. The Board members’ usual replies 
were that as Board members they had 
nothing to do with the constitutionality or 
unconstitutionality of the program. After 
the decision by Judge Alexander Holtzoff 
on this issue, attorneys representing ac- 
cused employees made fewer such briefs. 
Citation Judge Holtzoff held: 


(a) From the substantive point of view, the 
order is attacked as violative of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which prohibits the Congress from in- 
fringing upon freedom of speech; 

(b) The question presented here, however, is 
not whether a citizen of the United States or 
any inhabitant of the United States has his 
freedom of speech infringed by the President’s 
Loyalty Order. The question is whether the 
President’s Loyalty Order interferes with the 
rights of Government employees as such. The 
Government has a perfect right to pick and 
choose its own employees, and it would have a 
perfect right, if it saw fit to do so, to get rid of 
them for making utterances, which they have a 
right to make under the Constitution. The 


Government may not imprison a person for 


making various utterances, but it may, if it sees 
fit to do so, dismiss a Government employee 
who makes such utterances. As was said many 
years ago by Mr. Justice Holmes, a great cham- 
pion of personal rights, in McAuliffe v. The 
Mayor and Aldermen of New Bedford, 155 
Mass. 216, 29 N.E. 517, where a policeman who 
had been discharged from the service for im- 
proper utterances sought reinstatement: The 
petitioner may have a constitutional right to 
talk politics, but he has no constitutional right 
to be a policeman. (Washington, et al. v. Clark, 
et al., Civ. A No. 885-49, U.S. District Court, 
District of Columbia, June 28, 1949. Appears 
in Vol. 84, Federal Supplement, pp. 964-967.) 


A Chairman of one of the Boards told 
an accused employee that he did not ques- 
tion the employee’s constitutional right of 
free speech but he did question the em- 
ployee’s wisdom and fitness for govern- 
ment employment for speaking freely. As 
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to what would happen under a mandamus, 
the Board’s usual reply was they could not 
force a hearing or require testimony; but 
they had in their possession already certain 
data and were endeavoring to secure more. 
Whether or not they got more was not in 
their ability to determine but they would 
be required to render an opinion on the 
data in hand. There is no record of a man- 
damus being invoked. Board members also 
made clear that the procedure was admin- 
istrative, not judicial and while the docu- 
ments and procedure were couched in 
legal phraseology and language and the 
set-up took the nature of a court proce- 
dure, that was for reasons of orderliness 
and not to constitute a tribunal or court 
of law. Judge Holtzoff had much to say on 
this issue in support of his judicial deci- 
sion. In short, he held that the program 
was administrative, not judicial, and for 
the courts to become involved in day-to- 
day administrative matters of the govern- 
ment would only cause “mischief.” The 
proceedings were informal, nontechnical, 
conversational, and the decisions were 
based on facts adduced, not upon legal 
phraseology or technicalities. Being ad- 
ministrative, these cases fell in the cate- 
gory of many other actions of department 
heads where they make decisions with or 
without supporting evidence, with or with- 
out consultation, and seldom confer with 
the person or persons involved in the pur- 
view of their decisions. 


The Eisenhower Security Program 

At the end of the Truman administra- 
tion and the entrance of President Eisen- 
hower, the Truman Loyalty program was 
replaced by the Eisenhower Security pro- 
gram. Because of the few changes made in 
the procedure, it seems best not to detail 
all the changes, but rather to point out the 
dominant ones. First, the term “loyalty” 
for good and sufficient reason is not used 
in the new Order 10450 of April 27, 1953, 
or the program adopted under it. The 
word “security” seemed the best one word 
that could be found to embrace “loyalty,” 
“suitability,” and “security.” It certainly 
must not be inferred that President Eisen- 
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hower by the change desired to secure and 
retain any less “suitable” and “loyal” em- 
ployees for the federal government than 
have any of his predecessors. The investi- 
gations have continued to be made by the 
Civil Service Commission except in cer- 
tain cases by agreement the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation is called in. The sus- 
pected employee is still accorded a hearing 
before a Board made up of responsible 
persons from other departments than the 
one in which the employee is engaged. 
Rights of witnesses, written testimony, 
sworn evidence are all accorded the em- 
ployee. He has a right of appeal to his de- 
partment head who receives and reviews 
the recommendations of the Board. His 
decision is final. 

An opinion of the U. S. Supreme Court 
(Kendrick M. Cole v. Philip Young, et al., 
decided June 11, 1956) has resulted in a 
sharp cut-back in the program’s coverage. 
The court ruled that the Eisenhower Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10450 authorizes dis- 
missals on security grounds for only those 
employees whose jobs are “related to the 
national security.” The administration has 
taken note of this decision by suspending 
security cases against employees not in de- 
fense or defense-related agencies, and re- 
ports in the press indicate that the Attor- 
ney General and his staff are working on 
possible changes in the program to comply 
with the Court’s decision. 

The report of the Special Committee on 
the Federal Loyalty-Security Program of 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, also released in mid-1956, sup- 
ports the Court’s view of a more limited’ 
coverage for the security program and 
recommends many procedural changes. 
These two together, Cole v. Young and the 
New York City Bar Association report, 
will probably engender much future dis- 
cussion on revisions in the present pro- 
gram. 

The Eisenhower program more nearly 
follows the Jefferson and Wilson programs 
than did the Truman, although it is no 
less thorough and effective. A peculiarity 
of the two latter programs that did not 
exist in the others is due to the breadth of 
coverage. World War II and the subse- 
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quent Cold War were incident to a world- 
wide cleavage in philosophy of economy 
and government. Practically all nations of 
the world belong to or are in a major way 
influenced by either the democratic phi- 
losophy or the communist doctrine, and it 
is along this line that the cleavage seems 
to exist and to persist to a major degree. It 
is along this line that the subversive in- 
fluences are drawn. Things belonging to 
one group and acceptable to that group 
are an anathema to the other, and vice 
versa. Judging by the press and other 
means of communication, the strength of 
the two groups is not widely different, so 
close in fact that the difference may be 
psychological rather than material. 


Membership in Subversive Organizations 

At the outset of the Truman plan, the 
Attorney General listed those organiza- 
tions, institutions and agencies that should 
be considered as communist, communist 
infiltrated, or fellow travelers. No one ex- 
cept the Attorney General had the author- 
ity to add to or deduct from the list. The 
Boards of hearing or appeal had no au- 
thority to exercise their own opinion on 
the alignment or accept as evidence in any 
case any other person’s opinion. Some of 
the cases contain a lot of argument as to 


whether or not the listing was correct. In . 


such cases the Board Chairmen pointed 
out that the argument could not be ac- 
cepted as evidence but would admit it in 
the record as information as to the degree 
of participation of the employee in the or- 
ganization. Proof of membership in some 
of the organizations was to be held as 
prima-facie evidence of guilt and the em- 
ployee immediately separated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Hatch Act, 
whereby it was held that federal funds 
must not be used to pay the salary of any 
person holding such membership. He had 
a right of appeal and if the appeal was 
favorable to him to be restored to pay and 
to receive all lost compensation. Most of 
the organizations listed by the Attorney 
General were front organizations and 
membership in them not to be per se proof 
of subversiveness. The shown interest in 
such organization, degree of participation, 


loyalty of membership and defense of pro- 
gram were to be considered in making a 
favorable or unfavorable report of the case 
in question. Among the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the “front” organizations were 
the facility with which they changed front 
to fit the current issues and the appealing, _ 
almost patriotic titles the organizations 
had. Testimony of proof of membership in 
many cases revealed that the employee 
professed to be unaware of the nature of 
the organization when membership was 
taken. The list of organizations has been 
amended several times by the Attorney 
General and the new list publicized. Of 
course, the membership in any of the front 
organizations is not publicized or the num- 
ber of members known. 


Is There Any Other Answer? 


A rather close contact with three of the 
anti-subversive programs and a very close 
working relationship with one of them has 
led to rather convincing conclusions. At 
present the nations of the world are 
aligned on one issue by a sharp cleavage. 
The balance due to the alignment creates 
a very dangerous situation so far as the 
destiny of civilization is concerned. Up 
to this time a program of investigation 
and a strict application of punitive sanc- 
tions may have made some impression on 
the danger from insecurity but now one 
wonders how effective a frontal attack is 
going to be. 

Certain physical scientists of the world 
are engaged in one major job, the greater 
development and use of nuclear energy. If 
we admit that the major nations of the 
world are training scientists in nearly the 
same degree of proficiency and extent and 
number, one nation or group of nations 
will not be far behind the other group in 
the research program and in their findings 
and application of things nuclear. Coupled 
with this is that philosophy among some 
scientists that new things discovered in 
any scientific field are more sacred to that 
field than to any political subdivision of 
the world and add to this that group which 
is just out and out subversive, makes us 
quite naive in believing or thinking that 
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one group of nations has much in the 
knowledge or know-how of things nuclear 
that the other group does not now have or 
will soon get. What then are we gaining 
by a set of checks, a system of investiga- 
tion, or set of punitive sanctions? 
President Sukarno of Indonesia, a na- 
tion of people probably not highly de- 
veloped in physical sciences nor with many 
physical scientists, is quoted as saying “We 
who have not got the atomic bomb, will 
watch every move you make in this matter 
—May God give men the will to avert a 
calamity.” This impassioned plea-prayer 
was made on the day of some of the H- 
bomb tests. An editor of a great newspaper 
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answered him “The world’s best hope— 
such as it is—of escaping this thermonu- 
clear war is for us to be prepared to re- 
taliate to that sort of attack. This answer 
seems less convincing to those who lack 
such weapons than to us who have them, 
but it is the best answer we know.” 

Must civilization’s existence depend on 
the happenstance of a retaliatory attack 
after an initial attack? Isn’t there a hope 
in an answer to President Sukarno’s plea- 
prayer and that of many another person of 
the world that the nations will work out a 
method of mutual development and _ use 
of the nuclear energy for peaceful pur- 
poses? 
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Merit Systems in Grant-in-Aid Programs 


Albert H. Aronson 





ENERALLY RECOGNIZED as a landmark in 
G public personnel administration, the 
extension of merit systems through the 
grant-in-aid programs has had its impact 
both on state administration and on per- 
sonnel techniques. It has offered, with suc- 
cess in varying degrees, a demonstration 
project in the states. 

The nationwide pattern of state merit 
systems now comprises, in about equal 
number, systems established primarily for 
the grant-in-aid programs and systems 
which began as, or have become, statewide 
civil service systems. In this manner, the 
agencies administering the public assist- 
ance categories, child health and welfare 
services, public health and employment 
security programs are under the merit sys- 
tem in all states. In the public welfare pro- 
grams, and to a lesser extent in public 
health, county employees are covered 
where the grant-in-aid categories are ad- 
ministered by the counties. 

The grant-in-aid was defined by the 


Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 


lations, in its Report to the President for 
Transmittal to the Congress (1955), as a 
device whereby “the central government 
provides aid without supplanting smaller 
units as the governments which bring the 
aided services to the public.” The trend in 
grants-in-aid, the Commission concluded, 
has been “toward sharper definition of 
objectives, closer attention to conditions 
and requirements, more extensive adminis- 
trative supervision, and, recently, greater 
attention to relative fiscal capacity.” 

The attention to administration has 
necessarily embraced personnel adminis- 
tration. In the programs mentioned above, 
over 70 percent of the costs for administra- 
tion, totaling over four hundred million 
dollars annually, are for services of person- 
nel. Hence, each one percent increase in 
efficiency reflects the saving of several mil- 
lion dollars. 


e Albert H. Aronson, B.S., J.D., Chief, Division of 
State Merit Systems, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Mr. Aronson was the first Director of Personnel 
of the Social Security Board and Chief of its State 
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was Director, Office of Program Policy, Salary 
Stabilization Board. 

During the war he served abroad with the U. S. 
Army with the rank of colonel, his last assignment 
being as Chief Manpower Supply and Allocation 
for U. S. Military Government, Germany. He was 
awarded the Legion of Merit. He now commands 
the School of Military Government, 2nd Army, 
USAR. 

He has served as a consultant on public adminis- 
tration to federal, state and international agencies, 
and as a university lecturer. He is the author of 
some thirty articles in personnel and public ad- 
ministration. 

He has been President of the Society for Person- 
nel Administration and is now President of the 
Civil Service Assembly. 





Since the accomplishment of any pro- 
gram is dependent upon the persons ad- 
ministering it, the granting jurisdiction 
cannot escape concern with the quality of 
personnel selection and management in the 
program. This concern has usually mani- 
fested itself in one of several principal ap- 
proaches. The granting agency may pass 
upon personnel through “advice” and in- 
formal approval of individual appoint- 
ments and salaries, even though there may 
be a disavowal of controls. ‘The subjective 
character of this approach, and the extent 
to which representatives of the granting 
agency may actually get into internal ad- 
ministrative matters, are certainly objec- 
tions to it. 

Another approach has been an attempt 
to achieve objective standards through the 
establishment or application of minimum 
requirements of training and experience 
for specific key jobs. There may be a review 
of qualifications of staff prior to appoint- 
ment, or subsequently in a “qualifications 
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audit,” requiring transfer from granted 
funds of persons considered unqualified. 
The qualifications of personnel may also be 
considered in approving or extending 
grant projects. There are difficulties in this 
approach in establishing realistic minima, 
particularly on a nationwide basis. To the 
extent that the criteria are objective, they 
are likely to be so low as to be without 
meaning in most states, or they may be 
unrealistic and unenforceable in some 
states. Federal determination of different 
standards for different states, even if possi- 
ble in a national program, is likewise open 
to objection, shading into the subjective 
approach first described. The minimum 
qualifications approach also ignores top 
and auxiliary personnel and_ personnel 
management. 

A different approach, initiated in the 
employment security and public assistance 
programs under the Social Security Board, 
and expanded to certain related health and 
welfare programs, has been to require the 
establishment and maintenance of a state 
merit system of personnel administration 
as a condition for receiving grant funds. 


History of Merit System Amendments 


The Congress enacted amendments to 
the Social Security Act, effective January 1, 
1940, to require the establishment and 
maintenance of personnel standards on a 
merit basis in state agencies receiving 
grants-in-aid under the Act. Similar re- 
quirements were extended to the various 
public health programs by regulation un- 
der the Public Health Act and were in- 
cluded in 1946 in the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act. In 1950, in adding a pro- 
vision for public assistance to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, the Congress 
included the merit system provision ap- 
plicable to the other categories of public 
assistance. 

The original Social Security Act of 1935 
had provided that the required methods of 
administration in state plans were to ex- 
clude those relating to the selection, 
tenure, and compensation of personnel. 
This reflected both the fear of building a 
national political machine through con- 
trol of state personnel, and a reaction 
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against some attempts at professional re- 
quirements under the Federal Emergency 
Relief program. At the time there were 
only nine states with general civil service 
systems, and several of these were not 
functioning effectively. The Social Security 
Board encouraged the establishment of 
merit systems for the grant-in-aid programs, 
with some degree of success, but could not 
require them. The U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice also encouraged use of state merit sys- 
tems and gave federal examinations for 
certain positions. 

In the Report on Federal-State Relations 
to the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government in 
1949, the Council of State Governments 
stated: 


From 1935 to 1939 the social security pro- 
grams worked under no consistent system of 
personnel supervision and program difficulties 
consequently existed in a number of states. 


In 1939, the President recommended 
that the Social Security Board be specifi- 
cally authorized to require “the establish- 
ment and maintenance of personnel stand- 
ards on a merit basis.” 

The merit system amendments to the 
Social Security Act were supported by a 
great majority of the state administrators 
responsible for the direction of the grant- 
in-aid programs in the states, as well as by 
the federal Social Security Board, and by 
civic organizations. 


Basic Merit System Standards 

After the enactment of the provision, the 
Social Security Board consulted with state 
officials and formulated a statement of 
basic principles entitled “Standards for a 
Merit System of Personnel Administra- 
tion.” Similar standards were subsequently 
extended to the other grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. ‘The standards state: 


The development of proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the grant-in-aid programs is a 
concern of both the federal and the state agen- 
cies cooperating in the programs. Proper and 
efficient administration requires clear defini- 
tion of functions, the employment of the most 
competent available personnel, and the de- 
velopment of staff morale and individual efh- 
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ciency. ... The federal agencies are inter- 
ested in the development and _ continued 
improvement of state merit systems but exer- 
cise no authority over the selection, tenure of 
office, or compensation of any individual em- 
ployed in conformity with the provisions of 
such systems. 


The standards call for the application of 
the state civil service system or the develop- 
ment of a state merit system to serve the 
grant-in-aid programs. In the interest of 
economy, efficiency, and public conven- 
ience, it was recommended that such new 
merit systems be joint systems applying to 
all the grant-in-aid programs. In a number 
of states, however, separate systems for dif- 
ferent agencies were set up, and in a few 
instances they have not yet been united in 
a joint merit system. 

The standards are basic minima for a 
merit system rather than a recommenda- 
tion for an ideal system. The states were to 
establish rules and regulations covering the 
essentials of merit system organization and 
policy. In accordance with the standards, 
such rules provide for the recruitment and 
appointment of personnel through open 
competitive examinations; prohibition of 
discrimination and certain limitations on 
political activity; the systematic classifica- 
tion of jobs and the establishment of equi- 
table pay plans; promotions on the basis of 
capacity and service; and security of tenure 
based on efficient performance, with sepa- 
rations for cause. 


Problems of Installation 


The period of installation presented a 
number of problems, both legal and ad- 
ministrative, in establishing a functioning 
merit system organization. In a few states, 
this involved extending or reactivating a 
civil service system. 

Before the effective date of the amend- 
ments, the Social Security Board issued the 
Merit System Standards, and asked that the 
states adopt the principles embodied in 
them and indicate in a schedule the steps 
to be taken to implement them by a merit 
system organization and rules. A number 
of states at first refused to do this. A repre- 
sentative of the Governor of one state said, 
“The Governor believes in merit but he 


believes his friends have more merit than 
his enemies.” 

There were some stormy meetings and 
dire predictions as to the effect of the ted 
eral requirements. However, within a rela- 
tively short period the discussions turned 
to practical questions of means whereby 
the principles could be carried out. Some 
difficulties grew out of a lack of under- 
standing of the philosophy and methods 
of merit system administration; others re- 
lated to apprehension over the possible 
fate of incumbent employees. 

The standards provided that a state 
might elect that incumbent personnel be 
given permanent status through open 
competition or through merely qualifying 
in the competitive examinations. Almost 
uniformly, the states chose to use the ex- 
aminations on a qualifying basis and to 
permit incumbents to enter the examina- 
tions without regard to minimum qualifi- 
cations of education and experience. From 
85, to go percent of the incumbent employ- 
ees passed the examinations. The replace- 
ment of the poorest 10 to 15 percent by 
persons from the top of new registers meant 
a major advance in the quality of person- 
nel, without disruption of the continuing 
activities of the agencies. Newspaper re- 
action to the installation of the merit sys- 
tem in the states stressed the improvement 


in administration. 


The period of installation of the merit 
systems was barely completed when the 
national defense program and the com- 
mencement of hostilities required drastic 
changes in the systems to adapt them to 
wartime conditions. Qualifications had to 
be lowered for many types of jobs. In most 
states a plan of war-duration appointments 
was established that permitted the selection 
of the best persons then available but did 
not give them permanent tenure as career 
employees. This plan provided for postwar 
competitive examinations that would be 
open to veterans. 

After the war, the problem of returning 
to normal merit system operations was a 
difficult one. Relatively full employment 
and the low scale of state salaries made re- 
cruitment difficult. There were also in- 
stances of pressure for the retention of pro- 
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visional employees appointed during the 
war, as opposed to open competition. Al- 
though the situation varied from state to 
state, in general, states reestablished their 
merit systems on a sound continuing basis 
within a few years after the end of the war. 


Technical Services to States 

In order to avoid expensive administra- 
tion, particularly in the states with rela- 
tively small coverage, and because of the 
lack of qualified personnel technicians, the 
Social Security Board established a State 
Technical Advisory Service to give assist- 
ance to the states on merit system adminis- 
tration. This organization and its succes- 
sor—the Division of State Merit Systems in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—have reviewed merit system or- 
ganization and operations and have ad- 
vised on rules, practices, and procedures. 
‘The unit prepared a Manual of Merit Sys- 
tem Administration and a Draft Rule as 
guides for merit system installation. It has 
also issued bulletins on examinations and 
other personnel methods. It conducts in- 
stitutes on examination and classification 
techniques. It has made available field con- 
sultation on the various phases of person- 
nel administration. 

The federal merit system service also 
constructs and compiles objective examina- 
tion materials to which the states contrib- 
ute through cooperative item construction 
projects and on which they can all draw. 
Most states have called for these materials 
each year. Over the years, the federal unit 
has sent out to states, in response to specific 
requests, more than 15,000 examinations 
(including in all more than 800,000 mul- 
tiple-choice items) for several thousand 
classes of positions in the state agencies. 
This service has been widely recognized by 
the states as valuable and as avoiding the 
difficulty and expense of setting up dupli- 
cative technical examining staffs in the 
grant-in-aid specialties in each of the states. 

The federal government has also, 
through grants to the states, assisted in 
financing a unit in the American Public 
Health Association to construct technical 
health tests not prepared by the federal 
merit system service itself. 
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In addition to serving the grant pro- 
grams in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Division of State 
Merit Systems serves the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, now a part of the De- 


partment of Labor, under an interdepart- 


mental agreement. The Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations in its Report 
in 1955 stated: 

The Bureau of Employment Security is to be 
commended for contracting with the Division 
of State Merit Systems of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for the per- 
formance of merit system functions. This plan 
saves money and avoids duplication of contacts 
with state personnel departments. 


The review of the systems for conformity 
with minimum standards has been con- 
ducted with a view to constructive sug- 
gestions rather than the application of 
sanctions. It includes an analysis of the 
personnel part of the state plan, which is 
submitted as a basis for federal grants. An 
annual review of personnel operations is 
also conducted in cooperation with the 
state merit system and grant-in-aid agen- 
cies. 

The responsibility for administration 
has remained at all times with the state 
agencies, and federal services have been 
optional, although utilized at one time or 
another by all 48 states. 


Federal Limitations on Political Activity 

Aside from the provisions for a merit 
system in a number of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, the federal laws contain provisions 
limiting political activities of employees 
in all federally aided programs other than 
those in education. ‘These provisions are 
contained in the Hatch Act, which pro- 
hibits such activity on the part of state and 
local employees engaged in the adminis- 
tration of programs financed in whole or 
in part by the federal government. The 
U. S. Civil Service Commission is charged 
with the administration of the civil pro- 
visions for the Hatch Act. The Department 
of Justice administers the criminal pro- 
visions of the Act, prohibiting improper 
use of office and coercion. 

The Hatch Act is broader in its cover- 
age than the typical provisions of civil serv- 
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ice laws or than the federal merit system 
standards issued for certain grant-in-aid 
programs. The difference is not as to type 
of activity, but as to positions covered. 
Persons in positions exempted under the 
merit system standards are not thereby pro- 
hibited from political activity, but they are 
covered by the Hatch Act. 


Variations in State Operations 


In state merit system administration, 
there is of necessity a variety of organiza- 
tional patterns and administrative meth- 
ods, reflecting variation in state adminis- 
trative traditions and public attitudes. 

The merit systems in the grant-in-aid 
programs are state-administered; in a few 
states, some local grant-in-aid employees 
are covered by local jurisdiction-wide sys- 
tems. In addition, there are several mul- 
tiple-county merit systems, set up as state 
administered agencies to serve public wel- 
fare or health employees in all counties. 

The pattern of county administration 
in many states presents a special problem 
in the application of merit systems to the 
public welfare programs. A similar prob- 
lem exists in the public health field but 
federal grants may be only a negligible 
part of local health expenditures and merit 
system coverage not required as in the pub- 
lic welfare programs. Since a career serv- 
ice, particularly in the professional fields, 
cannot be a mere conglomeration of iso- 
lated positions, offering little hope for ad- 
vancement in responsibility or pay, recruit- 
ment limited to a county is not effective. 
Appointment of the best qualified eligibles 
and promotion across county lines have 
sometimes run into local opposition. 

State personnel practices differ in many 
ways which cannot be treated in this arti- 
cle. However, in any consideration of the 
variations in operations from the stand- 
point of the grant-in-aid programs, the 
traditions and attitudes previously referred 
to and the prestige value of public employ- 
ment must be taken into account. They 
affect the methods used and may make 
more or less difficult the effective operation 
of a merit system. Nevertheless, in some 
states with spoils traditions there have been 
examples of merit systems limited to the 


grant-in-aid programs operating at a high 
level of competence and integrity. 


Assessments of Program 


The Council of State Governments, in 
its 1949 report on Federal-State Relations 
for the Hoover Commission, evaluated the 
application of the merit system to the 
grant-in-aid programs and concluded that: 


National insistence upon state-wide merit 
systems for particular programs has undoubt- 
edly improved the administration of those pro- 
grams. Experience with merit systems in grant 
programs has also influenced a considerable 
number of states to extend these systems to 
other departments. In addition, many state 
civil service agencies have been strengthened 
and revitalized by the services rendered them 
by the Division of Technical Service to States 
of the Social Security Administration. 


More recently, the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations noted the merit 
system standards as an example of a 
desirable approach avoiding ironbound 
requirements found elsewhere in the ad- 
ministration of grant programs. The Com- 
mission stated: 


In the case of the merit system requirement 
which appears in many of the grant-in-aid laws, 
the national government has not generally 
made specific rules on the qualifications, ten- 


“ure, pay, promotion, and other conditions of 


state personnel. Instead these details are left 
to the state wherever it follows the customary 
practices of a civil service or merit system. 

Studies made for the Commission indicate 
that the results of this approach have been 
generally satisfactory. The Commission suggests 
that every effort be made to develop similar 
general standards in other areas of administra- 
tion, and in program requirements. 


The quality of state administration and 
of the technical services rendered to the 
states has received recognition from others 
who have reviewed the programs. Lewis 
Meriam, in his book, Relief and Social 
Security, published by Brookings Institu- 
tion in 1946, stated: 


After merit system laws are passed and en- 
forced, the technicians have a chance to do the 
constructive work required to bring well-quali- 
fied people into the civil service. . . . It was 
little short of amazing that several states, where 
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conditions approached a public scandal, should 
in a few months become the field for great tech- 
nical advances. It is also doubtful whether any 
group of administrative personnel has ever 
made greater contributions to merit system 
techniques than has the professional group 
concerned with welfare administration. 


Professor Leonard D. White, former 
member of the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, in an article in the July, 1945, Public 
Personnel Review, on “Franklin Roosevelt 
and the Public Service,’ concluded: 


The importance of this amendment to the 
steady improvement of personnel standards in 
the state and county government cannot be 
exaggerated, This provision may well be rec- 
ognized over the perspective of the years as one 
of the two or three principal contributions of 
Franklin Roosevelt to a better public service. 


The Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, at its 1949 an- 
nual conference, by resolution, recognized 
a decade of merit system administration in 
the federal-state grant-in-aid programs as 
“marked by notable progress in the field of 
personnel administration and by effective 
federal-state cooperation.” 

The state merit system directors in a reso- 
lution in 1953, addressed to the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, con- 
cluded: 


We indorse the principles upon which the 
federal-state partnership in the area of person- 
nel administration has been based and the 
strengthening of standards and services... . 
Without passing upon the merits of continu- 
ance or discontinuance of any grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, we indorse the improvement and ex- 
tension of the application of merit principles 
to administration of all such programs. 


Progress and Problems 

There have been major achievements in 
recent years in personnel administration in 
the states, both those with statewide civil 
service systems and those having systems 
primarily for the grant-in-aid programs. 
State merit system agencies have generally 
been staunch in adherence to principles 
and competent in their application. Many 
administrators of the grant programs, em- 
ployee organizations, and __ professional 
groups have cooperated with the merit 
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system officials to raise the standards of 
service to the public in these areas. ‘There 
have been some noteworthy cooperative 
efforts in both general and specialized re- 
cruitment, in planning examination pro- 
grams to meet anticipated needs, in con- 
sultation on the examination process, and 
in prompt use of registers to obtain the best 
eligibles. 

Yet some major personnel problems 
persist and others are arising in a large 
number of jurisdictions. Some relate to 
the difficulties of public service recruit- 
ment in a time of full employment. This 
is partly but only partly a question of rela- 
tively low salary scales. The difficulties of 
recruitment, often compounded by the ap- 
pointment of mediocre provisional em- 
ployees and the failure to use rigorous 
selection methods, in turn lead to lack of 
promotional potential within the staff. The 
competitive promotional plans used by 
most statewide civil service systems have 
been criticized as to method rather than 
principle. Most of the other state merit 
systems use noncompetitive methods. ‘This 
latter practice has been questioned, es- 
pecially by employee organizations, and it 
may be expected that the systems will move 
in the direction of greater objectivity in 
identifying promotional talent. 

Most of the systems not established as 
statewide civil service systems do not ad- 
minister the classification and compensa- 
tion plans but have only an advisory re- 
sponsibility. This has not permitted them 
to assure equity among the programs they 
cover or to see that the plans are currently 
maintained. In several states, statewide 
classification and compensation responsi- 
bilities have been placed in a separate 
agency, and coordination with the merit 
system is a problem. 

The state merit systems generally have 
only recommendatory powers on appeals 
from dismissals. In a few states, instances 
have arisen which raise a question as to 
whether tenure on performance is fully as- 
sured to employees. The federal respon- 
sibility for seeing that the standard of 
tenure is maintained without exercising 
authority over individual actions presents 
a delicate question. In the area of tenure, 
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however, the problem is more largely in the 
tenacity ef marginal employees and the 
lack of administrative courage in rating 
them and exercising the power of removal. 

The lack of a statutory base for the merit 
system has been a weakness in some states. 
Over the years many of the systems have 
been strengthened in this regard. Laws 
which permit the extension of services to 
other departments by gubernatorial or by 
departmental action have proved desirable 
in situations where extension of the merit 
system to a statewide basis has not been 
feasible. In some instances, extension can 
be more soundly built in this way than by a 
law that is not fully accepted or carried out, 
or by an extension of limited features of 
the merit system on a basis that is not clear 
to the public and those directly concerned. 

Not enough has been done to enlist ac- 
tive public support of the merit principle. 
This of course is a problem in all jurisdic- 
tions, affecting the prestige of the public 
service, recruitment efforts, and adminis- 
trative stamina against recurring pressures. 
It is a particularly difficult problem in sys- 
tems covering only a few agencies, al- 
though in some cases these systems have 
been successful in getting across the image 
of an oasis. Taxpayers’ associations and leg- 
islators in some states have testified that the 
agencies under the merit systems are the 
best administered in the state. 

The state grant-in-aid agencies have 
been in the vanguard in recognizing the 
need for a program of progressive depart- 
mental management, as an important sup- 
plement to speedy and valid merit system 
services. Management is being challenged 
to assume its full responsibilities for pro- 
viding program leadership, standards of 


performance, dynamic supervision, and 
training and employment conditions that 
reflect progressive practices in the human 
relations aspects of management. 

This includes a planned approach on 
in-service training and a program of edu- 
cational leave. Grants for these purposes 
constitute an important element of many 
grant-in-aid programs. The Sccial Security 
Amendments of 1956 recognize training as 
an essential part of administration within 
the public assistance programs. Educa- 
tional leave for professional training has 
been an integral part of the several grant 
programs. It now will be extended by fed- 
eral participation for the next five years to 
the extent of 80 percent of state expendi- 
tures for educational leave in public assist- 
ance agencies. 


In Summary 

Appraisal of the experience in merit sys- 
tem administration as a means of improv- 
ing administration of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams leads to the conclusion that there 
has been notable progress in this area. This 
has been achieved through intergovern- 
mental cooperation, including develop- 
ment of basic standards, the provision of 
technical assistance, and the realistic re- 
view of operations; and through state ad- 
ministrative responsibility and direction. 
There are numerous unsolved problems; 
the progress to date should not lead to 
complacency but to grasping the oppor- 
tunity for administrative ingenuity and 
leadership. Broad social objectives, legisla- 
tively determined, can be carried out ef- 
fectively within the framework of resilient 
and democratically decentralized admin- 
istration. 
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Unions in the Federal Service 


HE FIRST EMPLOYEES of the federal gov- 
gee to join labor organizations 
were the skilled tradesmen in the navy 
yards, arsenals, and similar federal instal- 
lations in Philadelphia, Portsmouth, and 
other cities. As early as the 1830's they be- 
gan to join labor unions that were being 
organized locally on the craft basis. 

In these federal establishments, the ma- 
jority of civilian employees were skilled 
craft workers. In no wise did they think 
themselves different from their confreres in 
private employment. By the turn of the 
century, the older organized trades that 
had gotten a union shop or a closed shop 
in private industry had substantially 
reached the same objective in the federal 
service. In the Government Printing Office 
(which, incidentally, had originally been 
a private establishment with considerable 
unionization when it was purchased by the 
federal government in 1861) there was in 
practical effect a closed shop, although the 
policy was not embodied in a written 
agreement. When the situation came to the 
attention of President Theodore Roosevelt 
in a dismissal case in 1903, he ordered the 
policy cancelled. 

The craft unions have continued to en- 
deavor to secure complete unionization of 
their craftsmen in federal service, on the 
ground of principle. They have been 
largely successful. They have been able to 
establish a going-wage basis for setting 
their wage rates. Federal wage boards 
match wage rates with those prevailing in 
private employment. 

Unionization of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which took place around the turn 
of the century, had to proceed in a differ- 
ent way, for the positions in the postal 
service had no counterparts in private in- 
dustry. The National Association of Letter 
Carriers was founded in 1889 through the 
association of two letter carrier locals af- 
filiated with the Knights of Labor. The 
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NALC affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1917. The United Na- 
tional Association of Post Office Clerks 
(UNAPOC) was formed in 1899; a prede- 
cessor union had been organized in 1890. 
The National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks (NFPOC), a rival union affiliated 
with the AFL, was chartered in 1906. The 
Railway Mail Association began in 1904, 
although it had existed under a different 
name as a mutual insurance association 
since 1897. RMA (its present name is the 
National Postal Transport Association) 
affiliated with the AFL in 1917. The Na- 
tional Rural Letter Carriers was founded 
in 1903. From it a dissident group split off 
in 1920 to form an AFL-chartered rival, 
the National Federation of Rural Letter 
Carriers. The National Alliance of Postal 
Employees was organized in 1913. It was 
open to all postal employees but it en- 
rolled Negroes predominantly, for several 
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of the existing unions, such as the RMA, 
drew the color line. 

Outside the postal service and craft 
shops, the 1917 drive of the AFL to union- 
ize the federal service was led by the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employees 
(NFFE). The NFFE was chartered person- 
ally by Samuel Gompers. It grew rapidly, 
but became embroiled in jurisdictional 
disputes with the AFL craft unions. 
Rather than refuse membership to govern- 
ment-employed craftsmen, the NFFE with- 
drew from the AFL in 1931. The following 
year the AFL founded the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees (AFGE). 
In 1937 a left-wing minority seceded from 
the AFGE and set up the United Federal 
Workers of America under the aegis of the 
CIO. In 1946 the UFWA merged with its 
counterpart among state and local govern- 
ment employees to form a general union 
open to all government employees, the 
United Public Workers of America. The 
UPWA was expelled from the CIO in 1948 
for alleged communist leadership, and the 
CIO began to organize still another gen- 
eral union for employees of government, 
the Government and Civic Employees’ Or- 
ganizing Committee. Its federal depart- 
ment was given the name Government 
Workers Union. In 1955 plans were initi- 
ated to merge the AFGE and the GWU, a 
logical development in view of the merger 
of the AFL and CIO. The UPWA seems 
to have disappeared as an independent 
general union. 

There are a few craft unions outside the 
Post Office Department in occupations pe- 
culiar to the federal service. In the customs 
and immigration services, there are craft 
unions among the clerks, the guards, and 
several other groups. The National Cus- 
toms Service Association, a hybrid of an 
amalgamated craft and limited industrial 
union, was formed in 1925 with a nucleus 
of several locals that had withdrawn from 
the NFFE. 

In 1954 the postal unions had 455,000 
members, more than ninety percent of the 
eligible employees of the Post Office De- 
partment. There were thirteen unions in 
all—craft unions and an industrial union, 
affiliated unions, and independent unions. 
Postal employees could gain much by unit- 


ing in a single union organized on an 
amalgamated craft basis. They are not 
united, however; they continue to dilute 
their effectiveness in the rivalries and re- 
proaches of dual unionism. 

No other federal department is so highly 
organized. Here and there are found craft 
unions peculiar to the public service, prob- 
ably comprising fewer than 25,000 mem- 
bers in total. Regular AFL craft unions 
count some 200,000 federal employees 
among their members. Such craftsmen 
move in and out of the government serv- 
ice, practicing their trades: for private or 
public employer without distinction, and 
maintaining their memberships in some 
thirty-odd craft unions. 

About 230,000 federal employees belong 
to more than a dozen industrial-type un- 
ions, chiefly the independent and conserva- 
tive NFFE, and the affiliated, moderate 
AFGE. These unionists are scattered 
among the various government depart- 
ments and agencies; they are mostly white- 
collar workers. Apart from the Post Office 
Department, about one-quarter of all civil- 
ian employees of the federal government 
belong to labor unions (1). 


State and Local Unions 


In the state and subsidiary levels of gov- 
ernment, craft workers belong to their ap- 
propriate craft unions, as they do in the 
federal government. ‘The craft unions en- 
deavor to get their union pay scales incor- 
porated into the pay schedules of the em- 
ploying governments, and in this they are 
largely successful. 

Three craft unions deserve special men- 
tion. One is the Teamsters, which has vig- 
orously organized the refuse collection and 
street repair employees in a large number 
of cities. The other two are both local 
transportation workers’ unions: the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motorcoach Employees of 
America; and the Transport Workers Un- 
ion of America. To the extent that local 
transportation facilities are publicly 
owned, these unions are made up of gov- 
ernment employees. The TWU is espe- 
cially strong among the subway employees 
of New York City. The Motorcoach union 
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has the employees of the municipally 
owned streetcar and bus systems in Cleve- 
land and Detroit. 

The American Federation of Teachers 
was founded in 1916 by the AFL. Member- 
ship is open to teachers in private as well 
as public schools, and to professors in col- 
leges and universities. Nevertheless, the 
AFT is overwhelmingly a union of public 
school teachers. Its biggest local is Local 
No. 1, the Chicago Teachers Union. In no 
other large city is the AFT the spokesman 
for a large enough bloc of teachers to be a 
powerful force, although it has significant 
strength in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. No 
more than five percent of the nation’s pub- 
lic school teachers belong to the AFT. In 
contrast, the National Education Associa- 
tion, a professional organization rather 
than a union, has at least four times as 
many teacher members. In recent years the 
AFT has been weakened by internal dis- 
sension. 

Formation of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters was sponsored by the 
AFL in 1918, although as early as 1903 a 
Pittsburgh union of firemen had been affil- 
iated with the local AFL council. In the 
early 1920’s many cities adopted regula- 
tions forbidding their firemen to join a 
labor union. IAFF locals lost disputes over 
this regulation in Cincinnati, Memphis, 
Colorado Springs, and other cities. The 
LAFF did not flourish until it abandoned 
the policy of open, aggressive unioniza- 
tion, and substituted quiet, mild behavior 
attended by as little publicity as possible. 
Demands were not made upon local ad- 
ministrators or councils until locals had 
been in existence for some time. At present 
the IAFF has one or more locals in the fire 
departments of two-thirds the cities hav- 
ing paid fire departments. 

There are two general unions of state 
and local workers, the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees (AFSCME) and the Government 
and Civic Employees’ Organizing Commit- 
tee. The AFSCME was chartered by the 
AFL in 1936 as an offshoot of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Employees. 
The decision to split the AFGE was ami- 
cable. It was felt that greater organizing 
progress could be made if the AFGE con- 
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centrated on federal employees and the 
new AFSCME concentrated on state and 
local employees. The GCEOGC, it is ex- 
pected, will be absorbed by the AFSCME. 
Thus the AFSCME will become the dom- 
inant union among state and local govern- 
ment employees. 

Although the three unions affiliated with 
the AFL—the AFT, IAFF, and_ the 
AFSCME-~—have among them more than a 
quarter million members, it is probable 
that there are even more state and local 
workers who are members of unafhliated 
unions. Many of these organizations are 
temporary: a local grievance prompts the 
formation of an association; the associa- 
tion concentrates on the grievance and gets 
it remedied (or not); the group disbands. 
Other organizations are formed as welfare, 
insurance, or benevolent associations. 
From time to time they assume the objec- 
tives and tactics of a labor union, but not 
permanently or continuously. 

Every now and then a successful inde- 
pendent local union affiliates with a na- 
tional union. The AFL is the chief affili- 
ate, of course, although even District 50 of 
the United Mine Workers has at least one 
government local. The majority of inde- 
pendents, however, prefer to remain un- 
affiliated despite vigorous efforts by the 
AFL to affiliate them. In 1954 the inde- 
pendent Hawaiian Government Employ- 
ees Association turned back a strong bid 
to afhliate with the AFSCME. 

New Jersey has a federation of state and 
local independents called the New Jersey 
Civil Service Association. California has 
dozens of independent locals. In New York 
City there is the Civil Service Forum with 
more than 50,000 members. The Forum is 
a member of the New York Civil Service 
Association, another state federation of in- 
dependent locals. 

In 1940 the New Jersey Civil Service As- 
sociation, the Municipal Employees Soci- 
ety of Chicago, the Civil Service Employees 
Association of Cleveland, and the Flint 
City Employees Club formed the National 
Civil Service Association, a national feder- 
ation of unaffiliated governmental labor 
unions. The national office could nevei 
raise enough money for effective opera- 
tions, and the NCSA disbanded in 1942. 
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Among state and local government em- 
ployees, then, there are four types of un- 
ions. The AFL craft unions have the 
tradesmen, many public works employees, 
and local transportation workers. Second, 
there are two AFL craft unions within the 
public service, the AFT and IAFF. Third, 
there is one important general union of 
state and local employees, the AFSCME. 
Finally, there are literally hundreds of in- 
dependent unaffiliated local unions, some 
large and well established, many small and 
short-lived. All in all, the independent 
group probably has more members than 
the other three groups together. If this is 
indeed so, probably about one-quarter of 
all full-time state and local government 
employees are union people—about the 
same ratio found among federal employees 
outside the Post Office Department. 

The heterogeneous pattern of unions of 
state and local government employees is 
not necessarily as disadvantageous as the 
welter of unions in the federal service. 
There is one employer with which the fed- 
eral unions may deal, while state and local 
workers are employed by thousands of gov- 
ernments. There is no clearly defined pat- 
tern of labor organization among state and 
local employees, no clearly defined union 
role. Dual unionism exists, although on 
not nearly so competitive a basis as in the 
federal service. 


Union Activities 

Governmental unions engage in many 
activities of a co-operative nature, as do 
labor unions in private industry. These ac- 
tivities include the operation of credit un- 
ions, co-operative buying, group life in- 
surance, disability benefits, group hospital 
and medical service, annuity plans, and 
many kinds of social and athletic functions. 
No governmental union has all these ac- 
tivities by any means. Some of them, such 
as group medical service, are furnished by 
only a few unions. The most complete pro- 
gram of co-operative enterprises and serv- 
ices is that of the Teachers Association of 
Puerto Rico. 

Almost all the unions publish maga- 
zines, weekly newspapers, or bulletins, to 
keep their members informed of union 


problems and activities, and to educate 
their members to collective action. 

But the essence of unionism in the pub- 
lic service—as in private employment—is 
the endeavor to improve wages and hours 
and working conditions. In this, public 
unions do not differ from private unions. 
It is only natural, therefore, that govern- 
mental unionists should observe what 
their brethren are doing in private indus- 
try and attempt to do likewise. The fore- 
most activity of the private unions is col- 
lective bargaining. 


Collective Bargaining 

Before union leaders can bargain across 
the table with their employer, the em- 
ployer must agree to the principle of bar- 
gaining. A prerequisite of the principle is 
that the employer accept the idea that the 
union can act as agent for his employees. 
Employer acceptance of a union is called 
recognition. 

Recognition is the most important stum- 
bling block to collective dealings between 
employer and employee in the public serv- 
ice. In ig46 the Virginia legislature 
adopted a resolution declaring that to rec- 
ognize a labor union or to negotiate with 
such union is “contrary to public pol- 
icy” (2). The Texas legislature passed a 
similar declaration in 1947 (3). And a 
number of governmental executives have 
refused to deal with unions on the basis 
that they cannot legally do so. Most promi- 
nent of them was Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York. 

Legal objections to recognition and col- 
lective bargaining may be summarized into 
four points. 


1. Government must treat all its citizens 
alike, without preference or favoritism. 
Favored treatment for its employees can 
only be avoided by setting the terms and 
conditions of employment in a law or or- 
dinance enacted by the legislative body. 

2. An executive may exercise only those 
powers granted to him by law. It is repug- 
nant to the doctrine of separation of 
powers to delegate a legislative power to 
an executive. 

3. A municipal government may exer- 
cise only those functions expressly granted 
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it by law or charter. If the power to bar- 
gain is not specifically granted, the munici- 
pality cannot exercise the power. This ob- 
jection is not alleged against state govern- 
ments. 

4. A governmental power may not be 
delegated to a private body. A labor union 
is a private body. It may not participate in 
setting the terms of employment in a pub- 
lic body. 


The first objection has no essential 
merit. Citizens who are employees of the 
government cannot be treated like citizens 
who are not so employed. Setting the terms 
of employment is not intrinsically a legis- 
lative function. If the management of per- 
sonnel is an executive function—and it ob- 
viously is—then fixing the terms and condi- 
tions under which the personnel work is 
an executive function. This same argu- 
ment disposes of the second legal objec- 
tion. 

The third objection revives the historic 
dispute over implied powers, even though 
the dispute was settled long ago in favor 
of the doctrine that an expressly granted 
power carries with it whatever powers may 
be reasonably implied to carry it out, pro- 
viding that no such implied power is else- 
where expressly forbidden. 

The fourth objection is the most formi- 
dable one, if the number of times it has 
been raised is any criterion. In analyzing 
the objection, it must first be noted that 
the hiring of an employee is, of course, a 
bilateral action, not a unilateral act, as is 
often alleged. ‘The employer offers certain 
terms, and the prospective employee de- 
cides whether or not to accept them. Once 
hired, the employee may always resign if 
the terms of employment become unac- 
ceptable to him. When a union takes over 
for its members, the union is not displac- 
ing the employer and thus exercising a 
public power. ‘The union is exercising the 
employees’ powers of acceptance of the 
labor contract. Whether the employees 
choose to exercise their powers individu- 
ally and separately, or collectively through 
the union, is their prerogative. It is no 
business of the employer and it is not an 
invasion of his powers. 

There are some instances in which gov- 
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ernmental authority, directly or indirectly, 
has permitted collective bargaining. At 
the federal level, there are the famous 
agreements between the ‘TVA and the 
Tennessee Valley Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, the Alaska Railroad agreements, and 
the Bonneville agreements patterned after 
the TVA ones. The states of Ohio and 
Washington specifically allow municipally 
owned utilities to bargain with their em- 
ployees. Missouri permits utility employee 
bargaining to continue if a_ privately 
owned utility is taken over by a munici- 
pality. The Detroit charter contains a sim- 
ilar provision. 

While collective bargaining in state em- 
ployment is quite rare, more than one 
hundred municipalities engage in collec- 
tive bargaining with their employees, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Hart- 
ford, Lansing, and Oak Park, Illinois. 
There is considerable variation in respect 
to the subjects dealt with, and in respect to 
the form of the resulting agreement. 

The agenda may include all the subjects 
of employment: wages, hours, rules, pro- 
cedures, and working conditions. At the 
other extreme, it may be restricted to the 
establishment of a grievance procedure. 
Comprehensive bargaining is rare, and 
where it is found there is a reluctance to 
divulge facts about it to outsiders. In Oak 
Park, Illinois, the union says it has a closed 
shop, while the director of public works 
denies it. 

The bargaining may culminate in a 
written contract signed by employer and 
union representatives. Or the only visible 
result may be a short handwritten memo- 
randum of understanding or consent, ini- 
tialed by the department head who wrote 
it, but lacking the initials of the union rep- 
resentatives. The role of the union may 
have been confined to that of consultant. 
Whatever the form of the “agreement,” it 
is no necessary indicator of how fully the 
bargaining was genuine bilateral negotia- 
tion. 


Legislative and Political Activities 
When bargaining is not permitted, it is 
only natural for a union to seek other av- 
enues to use its power effectively. This 
search almost inevitably carries the union 
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into legislative and political activities. 
The union may try to change the law, or 
to replace the officials who block collective 
bargaining. In a municipality with a tax 
limit set by local referendum, the union 
may place on the ballot by petition a pro- 
posal to raise this limit in order to increase 
the wage rates of city employees. 

Unions in private industry do not hesi- 
tate to engage in political activity. They 
have been most successful when they have 
operated on the Gompers policy, as pres- 
sure groups bestowing or withholding 
their support of candidates nominated by 
the political parties. In elections, however, 
unions have not been able to match their 
economic success, for they do not seem to 
be able to marshal effectively the political 
attitudes and behavior of their members. 
The rank and file of unionists seem to fol- 
low their leaders in economic matters but 
not in political contests. 

When governmental unions have turned 
to the political arena, they have had but 
little more success. There is no case in the 
United States where a governmental union 
has been able to elect the majority of a 
council, much less of a legislature. Even 
where the governmental union has been 
affiliated with the local AFL or CIO coun- 
cil and has had its backing, the limit seems 
to be the election of a small minority of 
active labor spokesmen among the council- 
men or legislators. 


Strikes 


The right to strike is defended and cher- 
ished by unions in private industry, for the 
strike is the major weapon the unions have 
to back up their demands for better hours, 
wages, and working conditions. Without 
the right to strike, unionism in private in- 
dustry would be little more than a shadow. 

A strike of a group of governmental em- 
ployees is not the same, however, as a strike 
in private industry. A strike of policemen 
would leave a community defenseless 
against criminals. A strike of firemen 
would be equally serious. A strike against 
a government is an attack upon the sover- 
eignty of the government. Governments do 
not allow assaults upon their sovereignty 
from any other quarter. Why should they 
allow their employees, the very people 


whose obligation it is to maintain the sov- 
ereignty of government unchallenged, to 
betray that which they are sworn to up- 
hold? 

The last section of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is a provision forbidding employees of the 
federal government to strike, and requir- 
ing that they be dismissed if they do. It is 
modelled after the Condon-Wadlin Act of 
New York State, which forbids strikes in 
the public service and sets up certain pen- 
alties if strikes are nevertheless engaged in. 
Similar legislation is found in Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Texas, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, and other states. Pennsylvania also 
forbids strikes among public utility em- 
ployees, whether the utilities are privately 
or publicly owned. There are other ex- 
amples of anti-strike legislation as well. 

Government unions generally abjure 
the right to strike. Such a provision is 
found in the constitution of many unions, 
including that of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees. The postal unions 
declare themselves against strikes. The 
AFSCME says that it does not “use” the 
strike as a matter of policy. A few unions 
do not repudiate the right to strike but 
state that it will not be resorted to except 
under extreme circumstances. 

Between the one extreme that govern- 
mental employees cannot be allowed to 
strike, and the other extreme that they 
should have the right on the same plane 
as employees in private industry, the most 
notable moderate view is that of Professor 
Leonard D. White. Pointing to the fact 
that some strikes in private industry are 
just as serious in their consequences as 
some strikes in government, Dr. White 
says: 


The true criterion of distinction should be 
based on the nature and gravity of the con- 
sequences involved in a strike... . / A strike 
that would bring direct, immediate, certain, 
and serious danger to a primary interest of the 
community should be prohibited by law. . . . 
In other cases the law should remain silent (4). 


Strikes of government workers do occur, 
even in states that have legislated against 
them. Faced with an anti-strike law, a 
union will find ways to observe the letter 
of the law and still exert the pressure of a 
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strike. The most ingenious method that 
has come to this writer’s attention was the 
garbage collectors’ strike in New York 
City in 1952. Technically, there was no 
strike, even under the Condon-Wadlin 
Act’s broad definition of a strike. Every 
employee scrupulously observed every lo- 
cal law and regulation. Trucks obeyed 
the parking and speeding regulations. Lids 
were put back on the cans. Collections fell 
to one-quarter their former volume. 

It is folly to expect that laws will stop 
crimes. Anti-strike laws will not stop 
strikes. A strike against a government is a 
breakdown in its employee relations, for 
workers do not lightly undertake to strike. 
A strike can injure them as much as it can 
injure the employer. A strike is a result, 
not a cause. The control of strikes lies 
with preventing the causes of strikes. 

Some strikes are called because the em- 
ploying government refuses to recognize 
and deal with the union representing its 
employees. Some strikes are called be- 
cause the employees are aroused over some 
feature of employment they want very 
much to get changed. The garbage col- 
lectors of ‘Tulsa once struck to get Christ- 
mas and July Fourth off from work. Some 
strikes are called for higher wages in the 
belief, justified or not, that the employing 
government can and should pay more 
than the existing rates. A number of post- 
war strikes are in this category, notably 
the twenty-eight-day strike of the bus op- 
erators in Detroit. There have been no 
strikes resulting from a breakdown of col- 
lective bargaining. In contrast, the major- 
ity of strikes in private industry come 
about because of such failure. 


Persistent Problems 

The last fifty years have witnessed wide- 
spread acceptance of the merit system of 
public employment. Public personnel ex- 
perts have made tremendous advances in 
the administration of the personnel func- 
tion on an impartial basis. Both they and 
the general public have made salutary 
progress in knowledge and understanding. 

As with raising children, however, the 
problems of personnel administration are 
being outgrown as much as they are be- 
ing solved. Public employees are joining 
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unions more and more, and at a rate ac- 
celerated since the last war. A unionized 
public service will be entirely different 
from a nonunionized service. 

If the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment are to be subjects for negotiation 
between an employing government and a 
union of its employees, the body of per- 
sonnel rules and regulations, now im- 
bedded partly in law and otherwise found 
in comnfission and administrative regula- 
tions, will have to be removed from their 
present repositories and incorporated into 
the agendas of the bargaining tables. Once 
agreed to, they will be incorporated in 
collective contracts. 

If wage rates are to be the subject for 
negotiation between an employing gov- 
ernment and a union of its employees, the 
legislative body will have to relinquish 
its power to set wage rates and give the 
power to do so to the government's nego- 
tiators, probably the chief executive and 
his labor relations expert. But the legisla- 
tive body may not want to relinquish its 
power. As Professor Sterling D. Spero 
points out: 

. where the legislative and executive powers 
are independent, the former can and frequently 
does fail to go along with the policy of the 
latter. The separation of powers makes the 
overriding authority of the legislature a real 
limitation upon collective bargaining in the 
American public service, for no agreement 
reached between administrators and employee 
representatives is worth the paper it is written 
on if the legislature fails to make the appropri- 
ation necessary to carry it out or passes legis- 
lation contrary to the agreement’s terms (5). 


Joint determination of wage rates is a 
complex matter. In private industry there 
is a sort of automatic ceiling to wage rates 
imposed by income and profits. An intelli- 
gent union will not force wage rates so 
high that the employer is driven out of 
business. In government employment, 
there is no corresponding economic ceiling 
except in the government-owned enter- 
prises and utilities. If existing revenues 
are not sufficient, theoretically the tax rate 
can be raised to furnish the needed funds. 
But high tax rates bring protests from the 
taxpayers. Their protests will be focussed 
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upon the legislative body, not the admin- 
istrators. 

Thus there will be cross pressures, one 
pressure to put dealings with organized 
employees into the hands of the execu- 
tives; another to keep control over wage 
rates in the hands of the legislative body. 

The propriety of a governmental union 
affiliating with the American Federation 
of Labor may become a moot question; at 
the present time affiliation does not raise 
much argument. If organized labor is ever 
able to achieve control of the votes of its 
unionists, organized labor will become the 
most potent political voice in America. 
To governmental unionists, affiliation will 
become greatly desirable. To persons con- 
cerned about the impartiality of the pub- 
lic service, affiliation will become corre- 
spondingly undesirable. 

So far as the right to strike is concerned, 
some authorities, notably Professor Arthur 
W. Macmahon, believe that the seemingly 
irreconciliable clash between this cher- 
ished doctrine and the doctrine of state 
sovereignty need not be resolved. 


The situation involves elements of balance 
that elude final statement. The conditions seem 
unworkable to those who insist on logically 
tight systems, yet free institutions rest in part 
on just this sort of equilibrium (6). 


Dr. Morton R. Godine favors: 


the establishment of some system of col- 
lective consultation which would recognize the 
right of public employees to share in the de- 
termination of their conditions of employment 
in exchange for the unequivocal surrender of 


the right to strike against their government 
employer (7). 


The position of Professor White has al- 
ready been presented. The present writer 
believes that a satisfactory solution of the 
strike problem will follow, not precede, 
widespread adoption of collectively or- 
ganized personnel relations. To try to 
form a policy earlier would be premature. 
In the meantime he supports the position 
of Dr. Godine. 

The next half century will be exciting 
and important in public personnel ad- 
ministration. Public personnel adminis- 
trators have facing them the fascinating 
challenge of using the great potentialities 
of employee organization constructively 
and beneficially—for all the people through 
their governments, and for the employees 
as well. 
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HIS BRIEF REPORT on employee organ- 
OF hntion in the Canadian public serv- 
ice will deal only with those public serv- 
ants directly employed by government as 
such. It will therefore exclude from its 
terms of reference teachers, nurses, em- 
ployees of public utilities, and so on. 

If there is any generalization that can 
be made about trends in public employee 
organization it is that it is growing in 
scope on all levels of government, and 
that the gap between private and public 
labour relations is being progressively nar- 
rowed. The “state-as-sovereign-employer” 
theory which could once be invoked at 
will to justify nonrecognition of public 
service unionism is being slowly trans- 
formed and rationalized in response to ex- 
perience. There is a direct correlation be- 
tween the scope and strength of public 
service staff associations and the degree of 
consultation or “bargaining” that takes 
place. ‘The strength of the associations is, 
in turn, usually related to the labour re- 
lations climate of the particular commu- 
nity. 


Municipal Labour Relations Laws 


The pattern of municipal labour rela- 
tions in Canada differs radically from that 
of provincial or federal employer-employee 
relations. This may, to some extent, be at- 
tributed to differences in the relative 
strength of municipal, provincial, and fed- 
eral governments. But the main differ- 
ence seems to proceed from a fundamental 
distinction in legal definition. The federal 
and provincial civil servants are tech- 
nically servants of the Crown and, as such, 
have been limited in the scope of their or- 
ganizational activities. Municipal employ- 
ees, on the other hand, are employees of 
municipal corporations which have gen- 
erally been allowed the same trade union 
rights enjoyed by employees of private 
corporations. Having expressed the gener- 
alization, it is advisable to qualify it by 
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looking more closely at the legal frame- 
work of municipal labour relations. 

Under the federal distribution of pow- 
ers, the regulation of labour relations 
within the ten provinces is a provincial 
matter. This means, in effect, that there 
are ten sets of laws relating to the organ- 
izational and bargaining rights of munic- 
ipal employees. It is possible, however, to 
classify them under three main headings, 
leaving police and fire fighting personnel 
to be treated as a separate category. 

Seven of the ten provinces make no dis- 
tinction between general municipal em- 
ployees and all other employees in the 
province. ‘These enjoy full union rights. 
Their unions or associations are subject 
to the same machinery of recognition and 
certification; their disputes with the mu- 
nicipalities must go through the same 
process of negotiation and conciliation. 
Awards of conciliation boards are not 
binding on the parties and deadlocks be- 
tween them might conceivably result in a 
legitimate strike or lock-out. Where agree- 
ment is reached, it may be formalized in 
a collective bargaining agreement which 
is signed by representatives of both sides. 
The elusive issue of legal sovereignty with 
respect to a municipality’s contractual 
commitments does not seem to have be- 
come a factor in the sphere of municipal 
labour relations. Agreements between mu- 
nicipalities and their trade unions are 
considered to have the same legal effect as 
those that are drawn up in “private” la- 
bour relations. 

Two of the provinces allow their mu- 
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nicipalities the option of either accepting 
the general provincial legislation and ma- 
chinery for their own labour relations or 
of excluding themselves from its opera- 
tions. In the former case, the situation is 
like that in the other provinces where 
there is no differentiation between private 
and municipal labour relations. But where 
the municipality chooses to “contract out,” 
things may become rather more complex. 
The municipality does not possess original 
jurisdiction in the field of labour rela- 
tions. Thus, in so far as provincial law 
does not prohibit employee organization 
nor outlaw the strike, municipal employ- 
ees may, if they are sufficiently strong, 
both organize themselves and bargain with 
their municipal employers. Their labour 
relationship, however, is not as regularized 
as it would be under the provincial labour 
relations laws. The city may attempt to 
prevent or thwart unionization; it may 
refuse to deal with any or all organizations 
of its employees, and so on; but it cannot, 
by its own enactment, circumscribe estab- 
lished rights of employees to organize, 
bargain collectively, or even strike. In 
practice, we find that most municipalities 
opt for the provincial legislation, as this 
provides the simplest and most effective 
machinery for labour relations. Where the 
city “contracts out” it is not necessarily 
seeking to prevent the unionization of its 
employees. ‘There is at least one example 
of a major city which, having excluded 
itself from the application of the pro- 
vincial statute, has established in its place 
an elaborate and highly successful pat- 
tern of employer-employee relations. 

The third classification of labour legisla- 
tion with respect to municipalities applies 
in only one province. This legislation de- 
fines municipal employees, among others, 
as a special category which, while enjoying 
rights of organization, certification, and 
bargaining, does not possess the right to 
strike. Where agreements may be reached 
and signed by the parties on the basis of 
negotiation, they have the same validity 
as collective labour agreements in the 
sector of private employment. But if nego- 
tiations fail to produce an accord there 
can be neither strike nor lockout, and the 
only remaining recourse is that of binding 


arbitration at the request of either party. 
This approach is sometimes referred to as 
“compulsory arbitration.” Some of the 
practical problems which become appar- 
ent through experience with compulsory 
arbitration will be examined below. 

Police and fire fighting personnel are 
generally accorded a special legal status 
with regard to labour relations in most of 
the provinces. The serious threat to public 
order and safety which would result from 
any interruption of these vital services 
provides the rationale for the special leg- 
islation. Policemen are specifically denied 
any right to strike in eight of the prov- 
inces. Limitations are also generally placed 
on the scope of trade-union organization 
of police personnel in that their associa- 
tions may not be affiliated with interna- 
tional, inter-provincial, and, in some cases, 
intra-provincial employee organizations. 
Fire fighters are subject to fewer direct legal 
restrictions than policemen, although they 
seem to accept the same pattern of re- 
straints in practice. A factor which may 
account for this is that most fire fighters 
are members of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, which requires that 
the constitution of each of its locals con- 
tain a “no strike” commitment. In most 
of the provinces where the police and fire- 
men are denied the right to strike, the law 
provides for compulsory arbitration pro- 
cedures. 

The legal setting which has _ been 
sketched in may be regarded as both cause 
and effect of the relatively mature state of 
municipal labour relations in Canada. In 
1954 all cities with a population in excess 
of 50,000 had collective agreements in 
force with at least one union of their civic 
employees. Of 31 cities with a population 
range of 20,000 to 50,000, only one re- 
ported no union dealings whatsoever. Col- 
lective labour agreements are, in the ma- 
jority of cases, arrived at by bilateral nego- 
tiation. Negotiations are sometimes bitter 
and may threaten to erupt into strikes. 
Strikes, however, are very rare and, when 
they do occur, affect only one or two serv- 
ices and not the entire municipal estab- 
lishment. It should be observed that in 
the one province which provides for com- 
pulsory arbitration there is a tendency for 
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negotiation to give way to arbitration in 
the resolution of Gisputes. 


Collective Bargaining 

Collective bargaining experience in mu- 
nicipalities suggests a number of technical 
and administrative problems worth noting. 
(This is not the place to examine the 
economics of public service labour rela- 
tions.) Perhaps the most important is the 
need to reconcile the political responsibil- 
ity of the elected municipal council with 
the technical competence of the perma- 
nent senior administrators. A survey of 
Canadian experience does not reveal a 
consistent pattern of bargaining proce- 
dures even where cities of equal size and 
similar administration are compared. In 
some instances, preliminary bargaining is 
carried out by a senior administrative off- 
cer who is responsible for personnel man- 
agement. He receives his frame of refer- 
ence from the city council and may report 
back regularly during the course of nego- 
tiations for instructions. He cannot make 
any final commitments on the city’s behalf 
but must report to the council and wait 
for its acceptance or rejection of the condi- 
tions agreed to by himself and the union. 
This is a necessary formal requirement; 
but it leads to difficulty if the council 
regularly attempts to modify the arrange- 
ments worked out by its agent. ‘The em- 
ployee groups involved in this kind of 
situation quickly realize that the real 
centre of decision is in the council and 
will consequently not bargain seriously 
with an agent whom they regard as a mere 
buffer between themselves and the council. 
It would seem that unless the council is 
prepared to allow its agent a wide range 
of discretion and give their support to his 
arrangements, it would be preferable to 
make the bargaining process as direct as 
possible—that is, between the council and 
the unions. The most successful approach 
in practice has been to set up a bargaining 
committee for the municipality compris- 
ing some of the leading members of the 
city council and a group of senior ad- 
ministrators who are most directly con- 
cerned with personnel. In this way there 
is a combination of technical “know-how” 
and authoritative political responsibility. 
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The committee must still report to the 
entire council, but its recommendations 
carry great weight and are usually ac- 
cepted. 

As already indicated, the majority of 
the provinces provide for ultimate com- 
pulsory arbitration in disputes involving 
police and fire fighting personnel, and 
one province applies this device to all 
categories of civic employees. There is a 
tendency to regard compulsory arbitra- 
tion as a simple, effective, and equitable 
procedure for resolving labour disputes 
which threaten to disrupt services which 
are considered vital for the community. 
Experience shows, however, that arbitra- 
tion is not always the easy solution that 
it appears to be. A brief outline of the 
difficulties encountered may be of interest. 

In the first place, there is the lack of 
clear and objective criteria to guide the 
arbitrator. The arbitration process implies 
a reference to some acceptable standard; 
but it is almost impossible to establish 
such standards in the case of interest dis- 
putes (i.e., disputes in which the content 
of a new collective agreement rather than 
the interpretation of an existing agree- 
ment is involved). Secondly, the quality 
of arbitration is a function of the skill and 
experience of the arbitrator and the con- 
fidence of the parties in his judgment. It 
takes time and cumulative goodwill to 
build up this confidence. Thirdly, where 
arbitration applies to some, but not to all, 
classes of municipal employees, the arbi- 
tration awards may affect the nonarbi- 
trable categories to the extent of upsetting 
the wage and job classification structure 
of the municipal administration. Finally, 
the availability of binding arbitration 
tends to inhibit collective bargaining in 
good faith. Neither side to the dispute is 
prepared to bargain by making conces- 
sions from its original position for fear 
that these concessions would be taken by 
the arbitrator as limits within which the 
award should fall. Whilst arbitration on 
the municipal level has not been regarded 
as an illegal delegation of sovereign au- 
thority, it is nevertheless true that it im- 
plies the transference of a major area of 
administrative policy from the politically 
responsible council to a nonresponsible 
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board. This would not be too serious if 
arbitration were preceded by exhaustive 
negotiations in good faith and if no other 
alternative remained. Unfortunately, ar- 
bitration too often provides a comfortable 
escape from responsibility on the part of 
both union leadership and city council. 
Indeed, when there is no serious attempt 
to resolve disputes by sincere negotiation, 
the arbitration award may fail to alleviate 
the underlying sources of conflict. There 
was one very important case in which the 
arbitration award was, in effect, super- 
seded by post-arbitration negotiations be- 
cause the associations were so aggrieved 
that they threatened to strike despite the 
legal prohibitions. 

The Canadian experience with full-scale 
collective bargaining on the municipal 
level is unique on this continent. It has, 
on the whole, been a positive one. As the 
relations between municipalities and their 
employees mature and become institution- 
alized, there is also a growing recognition 
by the employees of the special nature of 
public service employment. But the in- 
creasing strength of the staff associations 
and trade unions also poses some serious 
long-run problems. One of these problems 
which is now being studied in Canada is 
the effect of unionism on the personnel 
management and merit system policies of 
municipalities. 


Federal Labour Relations 

As we move from the municipal to the 
federal civil service we find ourselves in a 
completely diffexgnt environment. The 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act (1948) which established the 
framework of labour relations within the 
jurisdiction of the central government 
specifically excludes the federal civil serv- 
ants from its application. There is not, 
however, any positive legislative restric- 
tion which limits civil service employee 
organization, representation or affiliation, 
nor is there a direct prohibition of the 
strike. (Any unauthorized cessation of 
work may, of course, be treated as a 
breach of discipline and, therefore, subject 
to disciplinary action.) 

About 50 percent of the federal civil 
servants are organized in a rather large 


number of staff associations which may be 
classified under three main types. The first 
is organized on a purely departmental 
basis, and may or may not be affiliated 
with other departmental groups in a 
wider federation. This is the largest group. 
A second type is analogous in its structure 
to the industrial type of union in that its 
objective is to organize all classes of civil 
servants, regardless of their departmental 
location, into one big association. The 
third type comprises professional and tech- 
nical personnel who qualify for member- 
ship on a strictly occupational basis. Only 
four of the staff associations, representing 
a small minority, are affiliated with the 
Canadian Labour Congress, which is the 
Canadian equivalent of the AFL-CIO. 

As they acquire numbers and experi- 
ence, the staff associations quite naturally 
look forward to more direct consultation 
and negotiation with the government on 
matters affecting their conditions of em- 
ployment. The government, however, has 
thus far opposed any tendency towards 
bilateral negotiation with its civil servants 
on legal and constitutional grounds. The 
most authoritative declaration to this ef- 
fect was made in the House of Commons 
by the Prime Minister on February 21, 
1951. 

The civil service of Canada is carried on 
under laws enacted by parliament and is super- 
vised by a commission set up by parliament and 
which reports to parliament. The commission 
and the government can and do receive repre- 
sentations from organizations of employees, but 
there is no process of collective bargaining in 
the sense which that term is used in industry. 

From the very nature of employment in the 
public service, there can be no bargaining agent 
for the nation comparable with the employer 
in private industry who has at his disposal funds 
derived from payments for goods or services. 
The funds from which salaries are paid in the 
public service have to be voted by parliament 
and parliament alone can discharge that re- 
sponsibility. 

While the Prime Minister’s statement pre- 
cludes direct and reciprocal negotiations 
between the government and the staff asso- 
ciations, it does not obviate the pressure 
for regularized “labour relations.’’ The 
staff associations have a number of well- 
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established channels through which they 
may seek to influence the government. 

The ancient and traditional right to 
petition the Crown has been elaborated 
by the staff organizations into a vehicle 
for making periodic representations to 
the government on matters of interest to 
them. Formal meetings between the Prime 
Minister or some members of his cabinet 
and representatives of particular staff or- 
ganizations take place at least once a year 
at the request of the associations. At these 
meetings the staff submits both oral and 
written briefs outlining its objectives and 
immediate demands. The meetings tend 
to be rather formal, brief, and courteous 
and produce no immediate results or com- 
mitments. The employees’ submissions are 
taken under consideration and the staff 
associations must await the government’s 
unilateral decision as to acceptance and 
implementation of their requests. Since 
this may take a long time, the associations 
usually find it necessary to supplement 
their formal approach with less formal 
means of prodding the government into 
action. 

Pressure group tactics provide but a 
limited weapon in the arsenal of the staff 
associations. They may seek to win the 
sympathy and support of individual mem- 
bers of parliament, particularly those from 
the opposition benches, and _ persuade 
them to raise issues of interest to the civil 
servants in Parliament. The statement of 
the Prime Minister referred to above was 
in reply to a series of pointed questions 
asked by an opposition member. The asso- 
ciations may also try to arouse public 
sympathy for their plight through their 
public relations machinery. This can have 
some effect in areas of large civil service 
concentration. Pressure group activity, 
however, is, on the whole, quite ineffective 
in the setting of responsible parliamentary 
government. The individual member of 
parliament is much less susceptible to 
pressure than his Congressional counter- 
part. This is not because he is more high- 
minded, but because he has much less in- 
fluence on the course of legislation and 
administration. The cabinet, backed by 
a disciplined party majority in the House 
of Commons, is the real centre of policy 
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and decision making, and it is not easily 
moved by lobbying tactics. But the power 
of the cabinet to resist pressure implies 
also its power to make and implement 
policies. Once it is convinced that an ad- 
justment in civil service conditions is nec- 
essary, the cabinet can accomplish it with- 
out undue delay and obstruction. 


Role of the National Joint Council 

One of the most interesting and prom- 
ising developments in federal civil service 
staff relations has been the establishment 
of, and experience with, joint consultation 
between representatives of the staff and 
the government. The National Joint 
Council of the Public Service of Canada 
was set up in 1944 as an advisory body to 
the cabinet, Civil Service Commission and 
Treasury Board “in all matters affecting 
the conditions of work in the public serv- 
ice.” The Council, in constitution and 
structure, resembles the National Whitley 
Council which has been operating in the 
British public service since 1919. It com- 
prises a Staff Side which includes one 
representative from each of the twelve 
major staff associations, and an Official 
Side of eight senior permanent administra- 
tive officers of a rank equivalent to deputy 
or assistant deputy-minister. The numer- 
ical inequality of the two sides is unim- 
portant, since Council recommendations 
can only be made on the basis of agree- 
ment between the two sides as such. 

In the twelve years of its existence the 
National Joint Council has successfully 
recommended policies @ such matters as 
the incorporation of the war-time cost-of- 
living bonus into the basic salary scales; 
the payment for overtime work by operat- 
ing staffs in the form of cash; the estab- 
lishment of the five-day week for the ma- 
jority of civil servants; the introduction of 
a group hospital-medical plan, and so on. 
There is, however, still some uncertainty 
as to the scope of the Council’s terms of 
reference, particularly with respect to sal- 
ary scales. The Official Side claims that the 
discussion of salary matters in detail is 
not provided for, nor was it intended, in 
the constitution of the Council. The Staff 
Side argues the contrary. The differences 
within the Council on this point would 
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not be too serious if the Staff Side con- 
sidered that there were other ways of deal- 
ing with the salary issue on some basis of 
reciprocity. Such alternatives seem to be 
lacking, however, and, if the Council does 
not find a way of resolving the issue within 
its framework, one may expect an acceler- 
ating staff pressure for more direct collec- 
tive bargaining with the government. 

As indicated earlier, the Council’s rec- 
ommendations or advice can only be made 
to the appropriate authority if both sides 
agree. The government is under no obliga- 
tion to accept the advice tendered, since 
such an obligation would imply an en- 
croachment on the government’s respon- 
sibility to parliament. In practice, the 
government regularly acts on the advice 
of the National Joint Council, albeit, at 
times, somewhat belatedly. This follows 
readily from the fact that the senior ad- 
ministrators comprising the Official Side 
of the Council are in constant touch with 
their politically responsible superiors with 
regard to all important matters arising in 
the Council. It is a reasonable conclusion 
that the agreement of the Official Side 
reflects the agreement of the government. 
Hence the near certainty that whatever 
the Council recommends will become op- 
erative. 

A major shortcoming in the Council’s 
procedures, from the staff viewpoint, is 
the absence of machinery to resolve a 
deadlock between the two sides. With al- 
most all of the initiative in placing mat- 
ters on the agenda coming from the Staff 
Side, the Official Side is able to rule out 
action on any item by refusing to give its 
concurrence. Because of the close relation- 
ship between the Official Side and the 
government, it means that the government 
can, in the last resort, always have its way. 
Dissatisfaction with this state of affairs 
has led some of the associations to demand 
that arbitration machinery, such as is 
available in the United Kingdom, be in- 
troduced. 

The trend in federal civil service union- 
ism is towards greater militancy. The more 
important staff organizations are seeking 
more direct means of negotiation with the 
government. The theme of “‘collective bar- 
gaining” runs through convention resolu- 


tions and committee reports. Without 
denying the usefulness of joint consulta- 
tion as it is now being practiced, the asso- 
ciations stress its limitations. They feel 
that the National Joint Council is too 
often a buffer which slows down the proc- 
ess of reaching mutual agreement while 
giving the appearance of constructive de- 
liberation. The militancy of the staff 
groups, however, is compromised by their 
relative weakness, and their weakness, to a 
large extent, is a function of their multi- 
plicity. The many staff associations have 
not yet succeeded in finding a common 
ground, and until they do, they must ex- 
pect a delay in the realization of their more 
militant objectives. 


Provincial Labour Relations 


Public service employee relations on the 
provincial level tend to be less deter- 
minate than those on the federal and 
municipal levels. ‘There are, as yet, little 
empirical data available as to how the 
formal regulations and institutions appli- 
cable to provincial civil servants work out 
in practice. Provincial experience ranges 
all the way from a paternalistic spoils sys- 
tem which provides no scope for organ- 
ized labour relations to a fully developed 
system of collective bargaining which gives 
provincial civil servants full trade-union 
rights. ‘There seems to be some correlation 
between the nature and effectiveness of 
the provincial merit system of recruit- 
ment, promotion, and classification and 
the development of regularized staff re- 
lations. 

The general structure of staff relations 
in most of the provinces parallels that of 
the federal government. Provincial em- 
ployees as “‘servants of the Crown”’ are ex- 
cluded from the provisions of the provin- 
cial labour relations acts. Like the federal 
civil servants, they may organize them- 
selves and make representations to the pro- 
vincial cabinets or civil service commis- 
sions. The cabinet decisions, however, are 
technically unilateral. The degree of in- 
fluence that the associations can have on 
the cabinet is, quite naturally, a function 
of their strength. One factor which dis- 
tinguishes provincial from federal em- 
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ployee organization is the tendency to have 
a small number of associations on the pro- 
vincial level. Several of the provinces deal 
with only one association, which repre- 
sents the majority of their employees. 
The single association tends to strengthen 
the employee group, but it also leads, on 
the whole, to a more satisfactory relation- 
ship between the staff and the administra- 
tion by simplifying the machinery of 
personnel management. 

Several of the provinces that have insti- 
tuted joint consultation have introduced 
innovations which differ from the federal 
practice and suggest interesting possibili- 
ties. Their joint councils comprise a Staff 
Side and an official side, but the Official 
Side is composed of politically responsible 
members of the provincial cabinet rather 
than permanent administrators who are 
themselves civil servants. ‘This makes for a 
more direct, quasi-bargaining relationship. 
Employee representatives meet face-to-face 
with government ministers and the agree- 
ments reached between them tend to be 
authoritative. The agreements may be im- 
plemented either by Order-in-Council (i.e., 
Executive Order) or may require legisla- 
tive authorization, which, in view of the 
cabinet’s relation to the majority party, is 
easily obtained. The significant aspect of 
this approach is its directness. It seems to 
overcome the feeling of “shadow boxing” 
which is often experienced by staff repre- 
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sentatives on the National Joint Council. 
It should be stressed, however, that in the 
absence of a systematic study of provincial 
joint consultation there is no basis for an 
informed evaluation. 

The same paucity of data limits a mean- 
ingful appreciation of the experience in 
the one province which allows its em- 
ployees full trade-union rights. The Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan has, under its Trade 
Union Act, 1944, bargained with associa- 
tions of civil servants, submitted disputes 
to conciliation boards, and signed collec- 
tive agreements. Trade-union rights and 
procedures are so fully established that 
where the provisions of a union agreement 
are inconsistent with those of the Public 
Service Act, the union agreement will pre- 
vail. Thus, grievance procedures laid 
down in a collective agreement will, for 
the duration of the agreement, supersede 
those defined in the Act. This extreme de- 
velopment of civil service unionism does 
not seem to have created any critical prob- 
lems, but one must hesitate to draw con- 
clusions from the limited information 
available. 

The study of the scope and tendencies 
of employee organization in the public 
services of Canada is still in its infancy. 
One may look forward, however, to the re- 
sults of systematic research in this field 
which is now under way. 
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Personnel Technique in Perspective 


O. Glenn Stahl 





ELL BEFORE Wallace Sayre coined a ® O. Glenn Stahl has been on the staff of the U.S. 


phrase by asserting that the civil 
service personnel system in American gov- 
ernment evidenced a “triumph of tech- 
niques over purpose (1),” personnel men 
have been self-conscious about the manner 
of their performance, about the means by 
which their ends are sought. Sometimes 
this concern has entailed only a_half- 
hearted introspection into inner motives 
as well as method; sometimes it has stim- 
ulated a genuine professional soul-search- 
ing. Frequently it has resulted in a ring- 
ing condemnation of current practice; 
about as often it has brought on a stout de- 
fense of traditional methodology. 

Sayre’s contention that public service 
merit systems have “enshrined uniformity 
and standardization” at the expense of ex- 
periment and variety (2) has been shared 
by many thoughtful observers. Too often 
personnel administration in government 
settles down to a comfortable routine of 
record-keeping, technical processing, and 
meeting day-to-day emergencies. In all of 


this there has been and will continue to- 


be the danger of craft provincialism 
among those who operate the “system.” 

No one has phrased the limitations of 
the expert better than Harold Laski when 
he said quite a few years ago that exper- 
tise ‘‘sacrifices the insight of common sense 
to intensity of experience. It breeds an in- 
ability to accept new views from the very 
depth of its preoccupation with its own 
conclusions. It too often fails to see round 
its subject.”” The expert, he warns, “tends 
. . . to make his subject the measure of 
life, instead of making life the measure of 
his subject. The result, only too often, is 
an inability to discriminate, a confusion 
of learning with wisdom (3).” 

The same could be said for many per- 
sonnel technicians. Indeed, personnel 
workers are especially vulnerable to these 
limitations, because they deal with a sub- 
ject in which everyone has opinions and 
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feels that he has some competency. The 
man who eprofesses a special mastery of 
such a subject is understandably suspect 
of cultism. 

Henry Aronson has stated that “‘a merit 
system must be an efficient not merely a 
moral answer to maladministration. Its 
test must be not adherence to ritual but 
achievement of results (4).” I myself have 
observed elsewhere that “we are moving 
more and more away from faith in the in- 
fallibility of arbitrary procedures and 
more and more toward development of 
and reliance on the judgment of men,” a 
trend which demands greater emphasis on 
the proper selection and preparation of 
men in managerial roles where the bulk of 
important personnel decisions must be 
made (5). 

Is this, then, to write off personnel meth- 
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odology as so much froth—as misguided 
effort in the wrong direction, out of touch 
with reality? Or does it just underscore 
the need for a continual and careful as- 
sessment of technique to make sure it is 
truly serving a pre-determined and desir- 
able purpose? Is it technique per se that 
gets in the way of aims—or is it the con- 
ception of its role, the freshness of its 
amendment, and the alertness of its ap- 
plication that matter? 


Significance of Method 


We have laid great store by method in 
this country. Under all governments—to- 
talitarian and democratic—laws and rules 
govern the conduct of individuals in their 
relation to others and to society as a whole. 
“But the method by which these controls 
are arrived at and the protection which a 
citizen enjoys against arbitrary or pre- 
sumptive action affecting his person and 
his possessions comprise the major area of 
distinction between totalitarian and dem- 
ocratic government. In democracies means 
are as important as ends; in other govern- 
mental systems they are not” (6). 

From this elementary consideration we 
can derive three very important conclu- 
sions in relation to the public personnel 
function: 


1. Some restraint in condemning per- 
sonnel technique as such is necessary if 
we are to acknowledge the essentially dem- 
ocratic foundation of merit systems in the 
public service. There is a dual role to pub- 
lic personnel administration: one is to 
maintain an administrative machine with 
features and advantages common to all 
large, far-flung enterprise; the other is to 
meet the requisites of a public service. As 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
put it, “We must always keep in mind that 
the Government’s personnel system repre- 
sents two basic needs—efficient, economical 
management and a public service which 
maintains the ideals of democratic govern- 
ment. Where our personnel system slights 
either basic need, to that extent it fails to 
meet its goal” (7). 

This means that procedures that make 
sense in private business may not be ap- 
propriate for public business. In its broad- 
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est terms, a merit system itself is not only 
designed to secure and retain a highly 
qualified work force but to do it in a man- 
ner that gives all citizens at a given time 
and place a reasonably equal opportunity 
to demonstrate their potential for assign- 
ment. It consists of high standards plus 
equity. While equity and opportunity 
should not supersede merit, they must not 
be ignored—as they may often be in non- 
public enterprise. It is this consideration 
of equity, nevertheless, that gives rise to 
much of the rigmarole in merit system 
operation that is labeled as “technique.” 

Furthermore, as one writer has stated, 
“it’s downright foolish to talk as though 
the means by which ideals are put into 
action don’t matter much one way or the 
other. This is like a surgeon beaming his 
best bedside manner at his patient and 
saying, ‘I don’t care anything about scal- 
pels or nurses or anesthetics or germs—I 
just want to take your appendix out.’ Per- 
sonnel practices are not goals in them- 
selves, but they are necessary means to our 
ends” (8). 

2. A second conclusion from the demo- 
cratic orientation of our public adminis- 
tration is that we must not play into the 
hands of those who seize upon the aban- 
donment or elasticity of personnel tech- 
nique to adulterate purpose. And, we must 
acknowledge, those who would defile the 
public service are always in our midst. Al- 
though, as suggested earlier, Aronson 
rightfully decries the rigid personnel man 
whose concern is with regulation for its 
own sake and lauds the positive approach 
in administration when it means “pur- 
poseful, realistic, swift action to effectuate 
basic principles,” he admonishes: “How- 
ever, some persons who plead for positiv- 
ism are merely pleading for ‘Yes’ men. 
Someone has described a type of mushy, 
eclectic mind which, when confronted 
with a choice between Heaven and Hell, 
hopes to combine the best features of each. 
Positivism as an affirmative course of ac- 
tion is to be commended. Positivism as 
substituting the ‘Yes’ man for the ‘No’ 
man is mere opportunism. For example, 
it is easier to ignore the existence of pa- 
tronage forces than to oppose them. Be- 
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cause patronage today is of lesser extent 
(thanks both to our full-employment econ- 
omy and to our merit systems) and is less 
blatant than it was in the days when re- 
form was a word of praise, it is comfort- 
able to assume that it isn’t a problem” (9). 

3. The process by which the techniques 
and methodology of public personnel 
management themselves are arrived at 
must be founded on democratic devices. 
Here come to mind the use of citizen ad- 
visory councils for evaluation of the on- 
going operation of a merit system; the 
built-in participation of operating man- 
agement in major personnel decisions; the 
practice of consultation with unions, pro- 
fessional organizations, and similar groups 
for securing the viewpoint of the public 
worker; a climate for line supervision that 
encourages uninhibited and natural em- 
ployee participation in the policy deci- 
sions that affect internal management; a 
determined example set for the ethical 
conduct of public employees, keeping be- 
fore them their own role as servants re- 
sponsive to the will of all the people—not 
just those whose will is being pressed at 
the moment. The personnel agency that is 
forever mindful of these practices as the 
means for developing and maintaining the 
civil service system and its procedures is 
not likely to exemplify the triumph of 


technique over purpose, for purpose—the 


basic, ultimate purpose: democratic ad- 
ministration, both internally and exter- 
nally—will have been built into technique 
itself. 


Role of the Personnel Man 


What, more specifically, does this rea- 
soning dictate as to the role of the person- 
nel officer, whether specialist or generalist? 
What are the methods, the techniques that 
are most enduring, most significant for a 
brand of personnel administration that is 
dynamic, responsive to management needs, 
yet protective of the public interest? 

I would like to describe what I consider 
these essentials to be in terms of five gen- 
eral roles of the personnel man: 


1. First, and perhaps foremost, as a 
claimant to special insight into problems 
of human resources and human behavior, 


the personnel officer must set an example 
for the rest of the organization. His is a 
Caesar’s wife role. Good supervisory 
practices, discriminating placement, im- 
aginative training, fairness in treatment, 
efficient manpower utilization—all the 
standard virtues must characterize his 
unit; his preaching must be backed by 
exemplary practice if it is to be effective. 
In addition, he must demonstrate definite, 
perhaps even outstanding, qualities of 
leadership. He must demonstrate ability 
to make maximum use of groups, to form 
and get results out of committees, to get 
cooperation between different groups—in 
short to have and to practice a faith in 
the inherent desire of people to do a good 
job, to generate good ideas, and to get 
along with each other. 

2. The predominant role of the person- 
nel man is necessarily that of advisor. Be- 
cause he is the person—or representative 
of the unit—which concentrates its full 
time and attention on the human side of 
organization, he must be assisting line 
management at every turn. The personnel 
specialist’s voice should be heard espe- 
cially at the time “change” is in the wind— 
reorganization, expansion, retrenchment. 
If his advice cannot always be on a “what 
to do” basis, it can at least be on a “how 
to do it” basis. Such a role requires his 
attendance and participation in staff con- 
ferences where important line decisions 
are made. In these and in other situations 
he must be alert to conditions which may 
cause trouble and must be able to speak 
authoritatively on short notice, a require- 
ment that demands the utmost in profes- 
sional competence. Finally, his advisory 
function may be directed to individual 
supervisors and employees from time to 
time, helping them to meet their needs 
and adjust to their work demands and 
environment. 

3. Frequently the representative of the 
personnel function must serve as an in- 
terpreter. This demands more than a tech- 
nical interpretation of rules and require- 
ments laid down by management. It means 
explaining and reconciling the reasons for 
their being, and it calls either for being 
convincing about it or for a willingness to 
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seek change where one is certain that 
change is called for. More important, the 
personnel officer finds himself in the role 
of interpreter (occasionally even arbiter) 
between various groups within the organ- 
ization. This is an often misunderstood 
role, since there is a popular assumption 
that the personnel man is a “third party” 
vis-a-vis both management and the worker. 
He may be the “conscience” of manage- 
ment but he is not a watchdog to hold it 
in check. Nor is he management’s police- 
man to discipline the employee. Neither 
is he a solemn judge sitting above both. 
Inescapably he owes his primary alle- 
giance to management. In his role as in- 
terpreter or arbiter the personnel man 
may concern himself with resolution of 
conflicts between employees, between su- 
pervisors, and, only as a representative of 
higher management, between supervisor 
and employee. This is a delicate balance 
to maintain, and reverence for democratic 
processes is nowhere more sustaining than 
here. For it is only in making his services 
wanted and in respecting the wishes of 
others that the personnel specialist can be 
successful in the interpreter function. 

4. A common but often condemned 
part played by the personnel officer is that 
of controller. It is a role alternately as- 
sumed to be dominant and decried as in- 
appropriate. The labeling of personnel 
work as a service, pure and simple, has 
confused the issue. As part of the manage- 
ment team, the personnel officer provides 
a service to the manager; however, it is a 
realistic fact of life that his very specializa- 
tion makes it inevitable that the manager 
will delegate to him some decisions to 
make, some regulations to apply, some 
cases to decide on behalf of management. 
At the central personnel agency level, con- 
trols exercised are really an extension of 
the chief executive function even though 
the legislative body may have prescribed 
the controls to be exercised. This is just a 
case of the legislature specifying how the 
chief executive shall execute. Similarly, 
down the line, personnel officials must of 
necessity make binding decisions on gen- 
eral executives at lower echelons, but in 
doing so they are really acting as an ex- 
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tension of the jurisdiction of their own 
chiefs. This circumstance gives rise to much 
of the complaint about negativism in per- 
sonnel administration. Not always is such 
negativism the result of unwise laws or 
narrow-gauged personnel men; quite often 
it is the inescapable control function which 
the personnel worker exercises by delega- 
tion from a general executive (10). A con- 
troller the personnelist is bound to be, to 
some extent, however much we stress his 
other roles. 

5. Finally, it is important to take note 
of an all-too-neglected role of the person- 
nel specialist—that of observer. The ob- 
server role refers to an analytic and re- 
search approach to the personnel func- 
tion. The neglect stems usually from lack 
of staff time due to poor financial support 
for personnel work, lack of executive in- 
terest or understanding, lack of profes- 
sional competence of the personnel staff, 
or any combination of the three. The per- 
sonnel man should have the staff and time 
to study his organization as a human 
mechanism—its trouble spots, its promo- 
tion and turnover trends, its employee 
attitudes, the effects of various personnel 
policies, and a host of other conditions 
that can be gauged through modern sta- 
tistical, psychological, or other research 
methods. This is an essential process if 
subsidiary techniques are to be kept fresh 
and responsive to changing need. Indeed, 
it is the technique to maintain techniques. 
Without it the danger of losing sight of 
purpose is certainly greater. As a corollary, 
the research technique, implementing the 
observer role, calls for a personnel officer 
who recognizes his professional responsi- 
bility to keep abreast of developments in 
his field, to compare his methods and 
work product with those elsewhere, to 
identify himself with professional groups, 
to keep up with the literature, and other- 
wise to enrich his capacity as an observer 
and critic in his own enterprise. 

These roles—setting an example, serving 
as interpreter, advisor, and controller, and 
performing as an observer—are the foun- 
dation of personnel technique. By their 
very nature they can only serve purpose, 
not obstruct it. Surely such techniques are 
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not to be feared, for they are necessary 
servants of a well-rounded personnel pro- 


gram. 


Other Techniques 


To be sure, the various subsidiary tech- 
niques—particularly those under the head- 
ings of advisor and controller—are not to 
be passed over slightingly. They are of 
necessity the stuff of day-to-day personnel 
operations. What I say here should not be 
construed as disdainful of their necessity. 
The devices of test construction, examin- 
ing, certification, promotion and transfer, 
job and qualifications analysis, pay set- 
ting, organizing training sessions, probing 
employee-supervisory relationship prob- 
lems, expediting settlement of grievances 
and appeals—all must be relentlessly pur- 
sued. So long as they are kept in the per- 
spective of a democratic administrative 
environment in which citizens, public offi- 
cials, and public employees have a prom- 
inent participating role, and so long as the 
personnel specialist keeps up (and is al- 
lowed to keep up) with his own observer 
role through an inquiring and critical ap- 
praisal of the human aspects of his organ- 
ization’s progress, the laudable purposes 
of civil service personnel systems are safe. 


Status of Merit Systems 


It is worth noting, in passing, the strides 
that have been taken in many public jur- 
isdictions in recent years by way of im- 
provement of methodology. The develop- 
ment of tests and other selection devices 
for broader rather than narrower occupa- 
tional segments, the increasing use of open 
continuous registers, the elimination of 
certain intolerable features of veteran 
preference in federal and state services, the 
tendency toward broader classifications of 
jobs, greater executive authority in pay 
scale modification, the abandonment of 
“package” training programs for the cus- 
tom-built approach, the trend away from 
overly structured performance evaluation, 
greater attention to positive incentives, 
more interest and practice in leadership 
and human relations improvements, the 
organization of the personnel function 
more definitely as a managerial arm of the 


chief executive—these are but the high- 
lights of developments that keep the head 
of purpose well above the passing waters 
of technique. For example, the significant 
success of the Federal Service Entrance Ex- 
amination testifies to the elasticity of the 
competitive process in the federal govern- 
ment by establishment of a substantially 
different concept, as well as technique, in 
college-level recruiting for scores of differ- 
ent occupations. 

I believe, in short, that there is a great 
deal more to be encouraged about in the 
status of the merit system today than at 
any time since the turn of the century. 
The basic philosophy of a qualified, ex- 
pert, impartial civil service is, if anything, 
stronger than it was a decade ago immedi- 
ately after the turbulent effects of war. 
That advance is uneven as among jurisdic- 
tions or among the various aspects of per- 
sonnel work is not to be gainsaid. But 
whatever triumphs there may have been 
of outworn technique over noble purpose, 
the adaptability of public personnel sys- 
tems as a whole to manpower shortages, to 
advancing technology, to the growing 
strength of labor organizations, and to 
the ever-vexing prestige deficiencies of 
public employment is in some ways not 
only satisfying but quite remarkable. 


Professionalization 


But advances and flexibility in person- 
nel methods can continue to keep up with 
the times only as the result of a steady 
maintenance and improvement of the 
quality of those who spend full time at 
the personnel function. This means more 
and more emphasis on professionalization 
of personnel work—not to protect a cult 
but to develop a still broader-gauged corps 
of persons who see their various roles in 
the perspective of modern society and 
modern industrial organization. 

The day of assigning the personnel re- 
sponsibility to the bright clerk, to the 
lawyer, to the accountant, to whomever 
happened to be available and willing, is 
all but gone. 

The scope and demands of personnel 
work are set forth exceptionally well in a 
pamphlet of the Society for Personnel Ad- 
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ministration prepared by its Committee 
on Professional Standards in 1956. Con- 
sidering the growing body of knowl- 
edge, the fruits of research, the intimate 
ties with the very fabric of our social struc- 
ture, this report concludes that personnel 
people must not only understand the pur- 
pose, philosophy, and structure of the or- 
ganization they serve and the jobs within 
it; they must also possess a knowledge of 
human characteristics and have the bene- 
fits of a general education, whether it be 
formal or informal. “They need the broad 
cultural background which gives them 
knowledge of the common elements which 
underlie the many diversified and special- 
ized disciplines and institutions in our cul- 
ture. They need the type of education 
which frees them from prejudice and from 
the narrow environment which has pro- 
vided their own experience, but education 
which also has its matter and method 
adapted to the more tangible needs of a 
democratic society” (11). No doubt the de- 
liberations of the Civil Service Assembly’s 
new committee on professional standards 
will find further support for this view. 


Conclusion 


I would conclude then that the inven- 
tion and adaptability of those who ad- 
minister public merit systems have on the 
whole been measuring up pretty well, but 
that much needs to be done to guard 
against the encrustation of outmoded 
methods to meet the needs of modern man- 
agement. The best insurance against such 
stagnation can be found in a conception 
of the role of the personnel man as a com- 
bination example, interpreter, advisor, 
controller, and observer for those who 
manage public affairs. This calls for the 
fullest application of democratic partici- 
pation of all interested parties—citizens, 
management, and labor. It also calls for a 
spirit of inquiry and continuous appraisal. 
And I would add: “The background es- 
sential to dynamic personnel work—with a 
full appreciation of human values, of mo- 
tivating influences, and of the job world 
in the modern social environment—can 
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be acquired with rare exceptions only 
through the intensity, the continuity, and 
the discipline imposed by a full collegiate 
education, preferably one of the broadest 
sort’’ (12). 

This combination—taking heart from 
the past and from current progress, em- 
phasizing the constructive roles of the 
specialist, maintaining a democratic en- 
vironment and the conditions permitting 
critical evaluation, and demanding pro- 
fessional caliber of our personnel techni- 
cians and officials—should provide the as- 
surance that high public purpose will be 
served with ever-evolving but sound per- 
sonnel technique. 
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Selecting Public Employees 





Dorothy C. Adkins 





Early Origins of Public Service Testing 

HE NOTION of public service testing is 
T traceable to at least the times of Plato. 
His Republic clearly implies the concept 
of sampling men’s aptitudes by means of 
“actions to perform,” in order to select 
the most capable for military service to 
the ideal state. 

In the United States, those concerned 
with public personnel administration tend 
to give only cursory attention to events 
before the passage of the Pendleton Act in 
1883. The highlighting of this legislation 
as a reform measure has convinced the 
unwary that federal government employ- 
ees previously were hired in a wholly ca- 
pricious fashion. Leonard D. White has 
gone far in setting the record straight (1). 
Even during its first forty years of ex- 
istence our federal government had many 
elements of a career system but lacked 
formal selection tests. Examining pro- 
grams for Army and Navy surgeons, West 
Point Cadets, and Midshipmen were in- 
stalled by departmental regulation in the 
period 1814-1824. Shortly thereafter, both 
Navy and Army examination programs 
were put on a statutory basis for medical 
appointments and promotions, and _ the 
Navy Department extended use of exam- 
inations to other fields. As a result of leg- 
islation instigated by Senator Robert M.T. 
Hunter of Virginia in the early 1850’s, five 
departmental Secretaries collaborated in 
recommending a plan for boards to ex- 
amine departmental nominees for clerk 
positions as to health, physical energy, ed- 
ucation, skill, and other qualifications. In 
general, the examinations were oral in- 
quiries. At least in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, however, the use of written tests 
developed and persisted, the subjects in- 
cluding reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
frequently bookkeeping; and sometimes 
grammar, geography, and history. Such a 
description is reminiscent of early U.S. 
Civil Service Commission tests, which 
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tended to be based upon common school 
subjects. 

The Pendleton Act prescribes that “ex- 
aminations shall be practical in their char- 
acter, and so far as may be shall relate to 
those matters which will fairly test the rel- 
ative capacity and fitness of the persons 
examined to discharge the duties of the 
service into which they seek to be ap- 
pointed.” One may question whether the 
words “practical” and “fair” have been 
wholly beneficial. Concern with “practi- 
cal” tests may lead to overemphasis on face 
validity. It has also tended to result in 
examinations geared to immediate job 
duties rather than to potentialities for 
growth. “Fairness” is to be desired in the 
sense of equal employment opportunities 
for equally able applicants. But the temp- 
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tation to extend to the unfit a chance for 
employment equal to that-of the qualified 
has not been wholly avoided. 


Post-World War | Testing Developments in the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 

At the time of the enactment of the fed- 
eral civil service act, no examination tech- 
niques had been developed. Early atten- 
tion was devoted to the preservation of 
uniformity, fairness, and accuracy in tests. 
But extensive statistical work on tests, in- 
cluding validation, was not undertaken 
by the U.S. Civil Service Commission un- 
til the early twenties (2)(3). Shortly after 
World War I, the Commission, which by 
then had been in consultation with several 
leading psychologists, adopted recommen- 
dations that resulted in savings in time 
for taking and scoring examinations and 
in more attention to examination research. 

Since at that time the Postal Service had 
over half of the classified employees in the 
federal government, much attention was 
devoted to examinations for this Depart- 
ment. The detailed job analysis of the 
duties of mail distributors, the develop- 
ment of a battery of trial tests, the careful 
collection of reliable criterion data, the 
cofrelation of the tests with the criterion, 
the cross-validation on a second group of 
employees, a final verification of the selec- 
tive value of the tests on an additional 
group of employees, and a determination 
of the extent to which the tests measured 
independent factors in an actual competi- 
tive examination still stand as an excellent 
approach to the development of selection 
tests. The general plan of the test battery 
for similar positions today is much the 
same as that developed over thirty years 
ago. 

Another early project was revision of 
the general clerical examination for the 
hiring of the ubiquitous government clerk. 
This study had one major feature that un- 
fortunately has rarely been duplicated 
since. In addition to the selection of the 
best-weighted composite of written tests 
for predicting efficiency ratings, the rela- 
tionships with efficiency of age, experience, 
and education were explored (2). As carly 
as 1922, then, the foundations for valida- 
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tion studies of the primary data used in 
unassembled examinations had been laid. 

The Commission was extending its con- 
cept of a general adaptability test, first 
widely used for clerical positions, to both 
lower and higher job levels. Typing and 
stenographic performance tests were also 
developed quite early, and subject-matter 
written tests for a relatively small percent- 
age of the specialized classes of positions 
were used in the thirties. 

As the complexities of federal govern- 
ment operations and the number of em- 
ployees increased, the Commission’s writ- 
ten testing facilities lagged further and 
further behind, and the rating of educa- 
tion and experience or the unassembled 
examination came into ascendancy. Oral 
interviews were used for some classes of 
positions involving contact with the pub- 
lic, but they have often had to be omitted 
on the grounds of impracticality. 


The !mpact of the Social Security Act 


Although New York and Massachusetts 
enacted civil service legislation as early as 
1883 and 1884, respectively, state-wide 
merit systems had been adopted by only 
10 states in 1935 and by only 26 states in 
1954. By this time, there are numerous 
municipal civil service agencies and a rela- 
tively small number of county civil service 
agencies, in which the quality of the test- 
ing programs varies markedly (4). 

One of the landmarks in civil service 
history was the passage in 1936 of the So- 
cial Security Act, which required the main- 
tenance of a merit system of personnel ad- 
ministration as one of the bases for state 
participation in grant-in-aid programs of 
social security. An important outcome of 
this legislation was the issuance by the 
Social Security Board of “Standards for a 
Merit System of Personnel Administra- 
tion,” which provide that in all examina- 
tions “practical written tests will be in- 
cluded, except that where exceptional 
qualifications of a scientific or professional 
character are required, and if competition 
through an assembled examination is im- 
practicable, an unassembled examination 
may be held.” 

Observance of such a standard would 
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not have been possible in more than a very 
few states had it not been for the establish- 
ment within the Social Security Board of 
a technical advisory service to the states 
on personnel matters. This service pre- 
pared booklets of illustrative objective ex- 
aminations for the state merit system agen- 
cies; and, country-wide, a very large per- 
centage of this material has been used in 
the state examinations. (Unfortunately, 
funds available for this central service— 
which were never sufficient to finance 
research commensurate with the large 
amount of materials needed—have been re- 
duced to a small fraction of their former 
level.) 

The merit system standards also provide 
that examinations shall include a rating 
of training and experience for more re- 
sponsible positions, an oral examination 
for those which require frequent public 
contact or supervisory or administrative 
duties, and a performance test for office 


‘machine operators. Hence, a typical ex- 


amination includes scores based on two or 
more of these devices, ordinarily weighted 
according to the best judgment of the ex- 
amining agency. 


Requirements of a Public Service Test 


Before considering measuring devices 
in greater detail, let us clarify require- 
ments that they should meet. 

Reliability. The reliability of a test has to 
do with its consistency in the assignment 
of (a) relative scores to performances of 
different persons from time to time on the 
same content, assuming no fatigue and 
practice effects; (b) relative scores to differ- 
ent persons regardless of the particular 
sample of content comprising the test 
used; and (c) identical scores to the same 
person by different scorers. As a rule, the 
best index of reliability is a measure of 
the relationship between subjects’ scores 
on one form of a test taken at one time 
and scored by one rater or set of raters and 
their scores on another form of the test 
taken at a different time and scored by a 
different rater or set of raters. 

The test-retest method is a poor device. 
While significantly better, split-half or 
Kuder-Richardson techniques, which en- 


tail but a single administration of a test, 
fail to allow for the possible fluctuations 
in performance from one time to another 
and also are not suitable for speed tests. 

While concepts of reliability have been 
developed primarily in connection with 
written tests, they can and should be ex- 
tended to other measuring devices as well. 

Validity. Tests are used for several types 
of judgment, for each of which the appro- 
priate sort of validity information must be 
obtained (5). 

In the case of content validity, the pur- 
pose is to determine how an individual 
would perform at present in a universe 
of situations of which the test is a sample. 
Usually, quantitative evidence of content 
validity is impracticable, but the basis for 
claiming good sampling should be indi- 
cated. 

For predictive validity, the test user 
must show how well his predictions of 
persons’ future performance agree with 
criterion information collected later. 

In exploring concurrent validity, the 
test user is estimating an individual’s pres- 
ent status on some criterion variable. 
Thus, concurrent validity is evaluated in 
terms of the correspondence between test 
scores and measures of present criterion 
performance. 

With construct validity, interest centers 
in the degree to which the individual pos- 
sesses some psychological trait presumably 
reflected in the test score. Thus, it is con- 
cerned with some explanation or theory 
underlying the test. 

The chief concern in employment test- 
ing is with predictive validity. Although 
resort to concurrent validity may provide 
an approximation to predictive validity, 
a test having concurrent validity may not 
predict future performance. In the prelim- 
inary development of a test battery, con- 
struct validity may be considered. While 
early attention to content validity is also 
appropriate, too frequently in civil serv- 
ice testing appraisals of validity end there. 
Only a tryout of a test against a criterion 
provides a definite answer as to predictive 
validity. 

As in the case of reliability, the concepts 
of validity have arisen in relation to writ- 
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ten tests but are applicable to other meas- 
urement techniques as well. 

Other Test Requirements. Iwo other as- 
pects of examining devices that must be 
considered are their relative ease and ex- 
pense, or the practicality of administering 
and scoring them, and their general public 
acceptability or “face validity.” 


Examining Devices in Relation to Requirements 
for an Effective Test 

Different types of examinations may now 
be considered in terms of how well they 
meet the foregoing requirements. 

Objective Written Tests. On the whole, ob- 
jective written tests of knowledge or apti- 
tudes are preferred to other types of exam- 
ining devices from the standpoint of reli- 
ability. Largely on the grounds of content 
and rater reliability, and ease and rapid- 
ity of scoring, they have almost entirely 
replaced essay tests in merit system exami- 
nations. Accompanying the favorable re- 
liability of objective written tests is a 
greater likelihood of achieving predictive 
validity than in the case of education and 
experience evaluations, interviews, per- 
sonality tests, and performance tests. Sta- 
tistical techniques for studying the con- 
sistency of each item in a test with the 
total score and for exploring the validity 
of each item in relation to an external 
criterion have been available for many 
years and can contribute materially to the 
internal consistency and the validity of 
tests. 

If the facilities for ascertaining the pre- 
dictive validity of a test are not at hand, 
study can sometimes be made of concur- 
rent validity. Or an agency can give atten- 
tion to content validity and construct va- 
lidity, recognizing that these provide no 
guarantee of predictive validity. While 
there is appreciably more validity evi- 
dence for written tests than for other ex- 
amining devices, more information of this 
kind would be an economy in the long 
run. 

In terms of practicality of administra- 
tion and scoring, the written objective 
test is quite satisfactory. When the num- 
ber of applicants is large, machine scoring 
can be used. Ordinarily the examination 
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can be administered with no hardship to 
applicants. With standard forms of objec- 
tive tests and careful directions for admin- 
istering and taking them, no problems in 
test administration need arise. 

Competitors are reacting more and more 
favorably to objective tests as they become 
familiar with them in academic and em- 
ployment situations. Attention to face va- 
lidity can also be reduced to the extent 
that there is actual evidence of predictive 
validity. A test that discriminates between 
qualities of job performance is more prac- 
tical and fair than one which is dressed up 
in job language but which lacks real va- 
lidity. 

From the first, state merit system agen- 
cies have used written tests for high-level 
technical and professional positions as 
well as for the lowest level clerical posi- 
tions; and in the last ten to fifteen years 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
increasingly, although sporadically, used 
written tests for higher-level positions. 

Lacking sufficient personnel for exten- 
sive validation studies, the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has recently introduced 
a technique for trades and industrial jobs 
that may help in selecting appropriate ap- 
titude tests from among available tests (6). 
As nearly as the writer has been able to 
make out, the “]-coefficient’” approach 
starts with a list of 54 “elements,” consist- 
ing of such disparate things as “work rap- 
idly,” “dexterity of hands and arms,” 
“memory for directions,” “tact in dealing 
with people,” “supervisory,” “reference 
books,” “inside job,” and “‘appearance re- 
quirements.” Persons familiar with a job 
rate the extent to which the job requires 
the element, while test technicians rate the 
extent to which a test measures the ele- 
ment. The correlation coefficient between 
the pooled ratings for the job and for the 
test is interpreted as an approximation to 
the validity coefficient of the test for the 
job. One may wonder about how certain 
of the elements, such as “appearance re- 
quirements,” contribute to the picture of 
the relative validity of written tests. One 
may also become curious as to whether 
the correlation of the J-coefficients with 
validity coefficients represents a significant 
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improvement over having test technicians 
familiar with the tests spend an hour or 
two with workers on the job and estimate 
validity coefficients more quickly and di- 
rectly. 

In addition to the need for more per- 
sonnel resources to be devoted to test vali- 
dation research are other factors that tend 
to impede further progress in this direc- 
tion. One of the most troublesome, as with 
any validation research, is the difficulty of 
obtaining good criterion measures, which 
ordinarily must be developed solely for the 
purpose at hand. Other barriers to effective 
test research arise from the small number 
of competitors for particular examinations 
and the need for confidential examination 
material. 

Even with current resources, further 
progress can be achieved now along two 
directions. One of these, in which advances 
are already in evidence, entails the devel- 
opment of examinations of basic abilities 
that are potentially useful for a variety 
of positions in different combinations. 
This approach can be expedited by care- 
fully planned factor analysis studies. The 
other attack should be much more exten- 
sive cooperation among examining juris- 
dictions. There is waste, inefficiency, and 
extensive duplication of examining effort 
among federal, state, and local jurisdic- 
tions. In a single metropolitan area, tests 
for clerks, stenographers, typists, and a 
host of other common classes may be given 
regularly by numerous separate civil serv- 
ice jurisdictions—federal, state, city, county, 
and local board (7). In one bold coopera- 
tive venture, in which 12 registers were 
established for five agencies, competitors 
read one examination announcement, filed 
one application, and took one examina- 
tion (8). This undertaking was not with- 
out problems, but once past the initial 
hurdles cooperative examinations should 
prove much easier. If several examining 
staffs can pool resources, significant econ- 
omies in the assembling of validity infor- 
mation about a variety of tests should en- 
sue. 

Performance Tests. The most common 
types of performance tests in public service 
testing are those for typing and stenogra- 


phy. Over the past twenty years, improve- 
ments have been made in the construction 
of comparable forms of the tests, as well 
as in the speed and objectivity of scoring. 
There have also been innovations in ad- 
ministering stenographic tests with a view 
to ruling out the influence of the examiner 
on the score (see, e.g., 9). The U. S. Civil 
Service Commission is now using a ma- 
chine-scored stenography test. Probably 
further evidence of the validity of new 
forms of stenographic tests should be 
sought. 

Performance tests are used occasion- 
ally for other machine-operator positions. 
When they require special equipment for 
each subject, they are awkward to adminis- 
ter. While they look exceedingly practical, 
unless they are carefully constructed, ad- 
ministered, and scored they may be lacking 
in reliability. Sometimes a written test on 
the operation of office equipment, perhaps 
including pictures or diagrams, is both 
more feasible and more objective in scor- 
ing than a performance test. Another al- 
ternative is to administer a qualifying per- 
formance test within the operating agency 
at the point of hiring. While this test 
would not affect rank order, it could be 
used to assure that appointees have mini- 
mum competency in machine operation. 
Still another alternative is the omission of 
a performance test when it is likely that 
inexperienced applicants can soon learn 
on the job if they possess requisite apti- 
tudes. 

Ratings of Training and Experience (or Un- 
assembled Examinations). Perhaps the major- 
ity of civil service examinations include a 
rating of training and experience. When 
this constitutes the only part of the exami- 
nation, it is referred to as “unassembled.” 
There is still practically no evidence re- 
garding the predictive validity of the rat- 
ings of education and experience, and the 
rating procedure often is suspect on the 
grounds of reliability as well. To be satis- 
factorily reliable, such ratings must meet 
the requirements of rater reliability, con- 
tent reliability, and lack of fluctuations in 
time. Therefore, rating plans should be es- 
sentially the same regardless of what ex- 
perts devised them; the rating of a particu- 
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lar history of education and experience 
must be relatively independent of the time 
at which it is written; and the final scores 
assigned should not vary with the scorer. 
As the writer has pointed out elsewhere, 
some procedures designed to rule out sub- 
jectivity of ratings overcome it only at the 
point of scoring or assigning numbers. 
The scoring plan itself, however, should 
be so objective that the elements to be 
rated and their weights will be relatively 
independent of the particular persons who 
devise it (10). Moreover, assurance is 
needed that the basic data are not dis- 
torted by the applicant’s perception of 
what the raters regard as valuable back- 
ground in the case of a particular exami- 
nation. 

Perhaps the major reason why unassem- 
bled examinations have been accepted 
with so little question about their predic- 
tive validity is that, quite obviously, per- 
sons who differ widely in relevant educa- 
tion and experience will differ markedly 
in job performance. Thus, if an individual 
has had no exposure to accounting and 
no experience in recording financial trans- 
actions, classifying accounts, etc., he can- 
not at once assume successfully a position 
as chief of accounting in a government 
agency. We would be much more ready 
to gamble on a person who has studied 
accounting and who has been able to earn 
a living in accounting positions. To this 
everyone will agree. When it comes to set- 
ting minimum qualifications above and 
below which an applicant probably will 
and will not be successful, respectively, 
there is much less accord. Going further, 
when attempts are made to determine 
what increments in score should be al- 
lowed for particular amounts and kinds 
of education and experience and to de- 
cide at what points increments to scores 
should cease, there will be even less agree- 
ment. 

Whether or not ratings of education and 
experience are useful at all depends some- 
what upon the labor market. If applicants 
are so numerous that choice can be lim- 
ited to those who reach or exceed the max- 
imum amount for which differences in 
credit should be allowed, then differential 
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ratings beyond this point do not contrib- 
ute to validity. In such a case, rank orders 
should be based on some other examining 
device. Lacking a valid technique, some 
inexpensive chance method might as well 
be applied. 

Various hypotheses (such as, recent ex- 
perience is more valuable than remote) 
that might be made in assigning credits to 
different kinds and amounts of training 
and experience are available (11). Far too 
often, these hypotheses to be investigated 
have been accepted as verified rules to be 
applied, and typical rating plans are 
methods of assigning numerical values in 
accordance with combinations of these as- 
sumptions. The U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission has introduced possible improve- 
ments, in the way of trying to discriminate 
quality levels and assigning different base 
scores accordingly, or of rating applicants 
on traits toward the development of which 
the relevant background might be ex- 
pected to have contributed. Further modi- 
fications are being explored in the method 
of selecting and weighting rating factors 
based upon the judgments of persons fa- 
miliar with a job as to the elements of 
knowiedge and skill it requires. Like the 
]-coeficient approach, this procedure in- 
volves the pooling of ratings of the im- 
portance of job elements, but it does not 
seem to yield a coefficient approximating a 
validity coefficient. 

Despite what is doubtless progress in 
rating techniques, one still feels uncom- 
fortable about their degree of subjectivity 
and the lack of validity data. Yet many 
public personnel agencies are not ready 
to relinquish ratings of background for 
higher-level positions, even when high 
minimum qualifications have been set. 

Under some combinations of circum- 
stances, as when applicants are few, when 
construction of written test material would 
be relatively costly or time-consuming, 
when licensing requirements have been 
based on written tests, and when rank or- 
der above some definable minimum stand- 
ard is unimportant, an unassembled pro- 
cedure may indeed be the most practicable 
(12). For certain classes of positions, the 
rating of education and experience seems 
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to be more acceptable to some applicants 
than is a written test. This situation is 
changing, however, as applicants become 
more accustomed to written tests and gain 
respect for their objectivity and general 
improvements in quality. 

An approach that differs from the usual 
methods of evaluating training and ex- 
perience is empirically weighted _ per- 
sonal-history blanks. Interestingly enough, 
it has been argued that scores based on 
personal history, background, biographi- 
cal information, and vocational interest 
blanks are properly regarded as person- 
ality tests and that these constitute the 
more useful types of personality tests for 
predicting occupational success (13). This 
technique, which had its beginnings in 
industry (14), was used in various guises 
during the war period in the Air Force 
and in the Army; and it had some tryout 
in the U. S. Civil Service Commission. To 
yield worth-while results, the weights for 
personal-history items must be based on 
very large numbers of persons and on per- 
sons for whom criterion data are or will 
become available. It also seems to be es- 
sential that the weights be verified on a 
new sample. Sometimes these conditions 
can be met for civil service examinations. 
The validation of techniques of evaluat- 
ing education and experience, whether by 
rating methods or by empirically weighted 
responses to questionnaires, will clearly be 
costly, but perhaps not expensive in com- 
parison with the price of unvalidated 
techniques. 

Appraisals of Individual Interview Behavior. 
Some form of interview is used in the 
total examination process by many civil 
service agencies. In a questionnaire sur- 
vey, 24 agencies, mostly state and city, 
reported having interviewed over 45 per- 
cent of 290,000 applicants (15). Since the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission interviews 
a much smaller percentage, this doubtless 
is an overestimate of the percentage of 
applicants. interviewed in all civil service 
examinations. Rather infrequently, oral 
procedures are used for testing knowl- 
edges, skills, or abilities, as in oral trade 
tests or in attempts to appraise both per- 
sonality variables and _ subject-matter 


knowledge for technical positions. Inter 
views are used primarily to assess person- 
ality characteristics, however. 

Data on all aspects of reliability and on 
predictive validity of interviews for either 
purpose are sketchy. It is reasonably 
sound to conclude that with proper train- 
ing the ratings of the same applicant per- 
formance by different raters can achieve 
reasonably satisfactory agreement. This 
refers to rater reliability. What is needed 
most, however, is the correlation between 
ratings by one interviewing board from an 
interview at one time with the ratings of 
a different board based on a different in- 
terview at a different time. Any report 
of a reliability coefficient computed from 
such data has not come to the writer’s at- 
tention. It seems quite probable that this 
type of reliability coefficient for interviews 
would be considerably below the range 
regarded as desirable for written tests, but 
such a finding might lead to corrective 
measures. 

Satisfactory studies on the validity of 
interview ratings in a civil-service setting, 
whether for the purpose of appraising 
personality or for that of assessing knowl- 
edge and ability factors, will some day be 
made. They may lend support to the 
widely held opinion that interviews pro- 
vide valuable insights into important per- 
sonality characteristics related to job per- 
formance. Or they may impel us to seek 
more effective means of measuring what 
we are convinced are important compo- 
nents of job success. 

From the standpoint of practicability, 
interviews add greatly to costs and retard 
establishment of registers when the num- 
ber of applicants is sizable. They are likely 
to be more feasible for small jurisdictions 
than for nation-wide competition, partly 
in view of the difficulty of maintaining 
comparable standards among many boards. 
Both applicants and operating agency ofh- 
cials, accustomed to interviews in various 
life situations, tend to place more confi- 
dence in interviews than is warranted by 
evidence to date. 

Group Interviews. In the traditional inter- 
view, a single applicant appears before a 
board of perhaps three or more persons. 
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Mention may also be made of group inter- 
views, which have developed in the British 
Civil Service Commission, in the British 
Army, and in the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices and the Adjutant General’s Office in 
the United States. Group interviews have 
been tried experimentally in the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, and in one form 
or another they have been adopted for 
rather widespread competitive use in sev- 
eral civil service agencies. No attempt will 
be made here to summarize this experi- 
ence or to present arguments pro and con, 
which are still largely in the realm of spec- 
ulation (16), (17), (18). Those who have ob- 
served a group interview often can scarcely 
escape a conviction that they are gaining 
more insight into the personality of some 
of the participants than is provided 
through an interview with a single appli- 
cant. At the same time, however, they 
may feel that they have learned less about 
certain applicants and develop apprehen- 
sions about the effect exerted by the com- 
position of the group on an individual’s 
behavior. 

There is little disagreement indeed in 
the personnel field and in operating agen- 
cies regarding the importance of person- 
ality characteristics in relation to job per- 
formance. It is challenging that we still 
have much to learn about clearly defining 
traits to be rated in interviews, especially 
in a competitive setting. Even when ex- 
aminers agree in their definitions of traits 
and when they can assign differential 
scores with a high degree of reliability 
from only a small sample of behavior, 
there is further need for evidence that the 
resulting scores are dependable for pre- 
dicting later evaluations, by different per- 
sons, of traits revealed in larger segments 
of behavior, in different situations. This 
is again the basic question of predictive 
validity. To conduct a validation study of 
the group oral interview is not impossible, 
but it is admittedly difficult. For large 
numbers of applicants, the group proce- 
dure requires much time and money. Some 
validity data should be collected before a 
large share of personnel resources is com- 
mitted to this type of examining device. 
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Alternative Methods of Assessing 
Personality Characteristics 

Even if evidence of acceptable validity 
of interview procedures becomes available, 
the question of whether the same purposes 
could be served by less expensive and less 
time-consuming means would still be 
important. One alternative, which seems 
worthy of validation tryouts, is to send 
detailed reference voucher forms to former 
supervisors, teachers, and colleagues of 
the applicant selected from a complete 
list submitted by him. The forms can in- 
clude questions on inter-personal relations 
as well as on such traits as motivation, 
interests, initiative, and so on. Another 
approach, which is often used rather in- 
formally and which might be more sys- 
tematically tried out, is the substitution 
of a series of interviews in the operating 
agency after certification. Differences in 
personality as determined by the inter- 
views, while not affecting the applicants’ 
scores, could be a deciding factor in de- 
termining whether they were appointed. 
Use of the probationary period to identify 
employees whose personalities are unsuit- 
able also should not be overlooked. 

These alternatives, like competitive in- 
terviews, are not characterized by great ob- 
jectivity. Hence the possibility of paper- 
and-pencil tests of personality comes to 
mind. Industry is rapidly overcoming its 
timidity in the use of personality tests for 
selection purposes. In a competitive pub- 
lic service testing program the use of tests 
modeled either on the traditional person- 
ality inventory or on the more recently 
popularized projective test techniques pre- 
sents several problems (19), (20). One di- 
lemma is the danger, especially in the case 
of the inventory, that a significant propor- 
tion of subjects would give responses not 
characterizing their ordinary behavior. 
Another difficulty, more significant in pub- 
lic service testing than in industrial per- 
sonnel selection, is that many such tests 
lack face validity or would lead to an un- 
desirable reaction on the part of appli- 
cants. 

There have been interesting recent at- 
tempts to develop personality tests such 
that the subject cannot judge which re- 
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sponse is the more desirable and such that 
the scoring is free of rater variations. These 
tests may consist of tasks of such a nature 
that the subject will see no reason for not 
making his natural response. Thus no 
emotional reaction is aroused, and at the 
same time the subject cannot readily fal- 
sify his score (21). 

Objective personality tests, promising 
though they may be, are in an initial ex- 
perimental stage and thus are not ready 
for merit system adoption. Some civil serv- 
ice agencies may wish to experiment with 
them. It should be recognized, however, 
that this approach requires expensive basic 
research entailing the tryout of tests based 
on a variety of hypotheses in the hope of 
developing promising leads, with atten- 
tion first to construct validity and later to 
predictive validity. Since most civil serv- 
ice agencies lack the funds to support a 
research venture of this magnitude, they 
can perhaps at best attempt to be con- 
stantly alert to developments in this un- 
charted area. 

Despite the problems still attending 
personality measurement, it seems clear 
that personality factors that are related to 
the use a person can make of his abilities 
in a job setting are definable and meas- 
urable. As progress is made in defining 
traits desired in job performance and in 
devising ways to measure them, validated 
personality tests will become a reality. 
The personality scores that in time will 
supplement other measuring devices un- 
doubtedly will improve the predictive 
validity of the total process of public em- 
ployee selection. This prognosis will of 
course be subject to factual verification 


(22). 
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Motivation and Morale in the Public Service 


Rensis Likert and Stanley E. Seashore 





E HAVE NOW SEEN a few decades of re- 
Wieearch on administrative leadership 
and on morale and motivation within or- 
ganizations. During this time there have 
been significant developments which ap- 
pear to have direct application to the spe- 
cial conditions of the public service. Also 
there has been achieved a confirmation of 
the potential which lies in the research ap- 
proach to the solution of administrative 
problems. 

The changes achieved during these dec- 
ades are mainly of the “make-ready” kind. 
While one can point to innumerable spe- 
cific inventions, conclusions, and success- 
ful applications of research in the area, 
these are not impressive in themselves in 
relation to the size of the task that lies 
ahead. What is impressive, however, is the 
trend toward the conditions which will 
foster and insure progress in the future. 
Some of the significant changes are of the 
following kinds: 


1. There is currently a growing acceptance 
of the research approach to administration and 
leadership. This is clear from several lines of 
evidence. Many people are becoming impatient 
with slow progress that comes from reliance 
upon intuition or trial and error, and are giving 
attention to the application of established sci- 
entific research methods as a means for in- 
vention and testing of new ideas in this area 
which was formerly thought to be inaccessible 
through quantitative research methods. This 
commitment to facts, carefully established, is 
relatively new in the field of leadership and is 
the basis for realistic expectations for progress 
in the near future. 

2. There is occurring a transition from super- 
ficial talk about improving human relations 
practices to actual and substantial commitment 
to action. An increasing number of organiza- 
tions have made forceful efforts to initiate basic 
changes and improvements in their manage- 
ment of people, and evidence this by the in- 
creasingly high status of managerial talent as- 
signed to the task and the size of budgetary 
allocations to the task. 
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3. There has occurred a great increase in the 
willingness of organizations—both public and 
private—to frame their goals and objectives in 
terms which are consistent with ideas of public 
welfare, public service, employee welfare and 
employee morale. Many organizations view im- 
proved morale and motivation of employees 
not only as intermediate objectives or means to 
other goals, but as one criterion for the over- 
all evaluation of their performance. 


The changes outlined above should not 
be overstated. They characterize a growing 
but still modest segment of our society. 
The great majority of our organizations 
are still guided in their actions by basic 
purposes and assumptions which may be 
outmoded. The prevailing conception of 
employee motivation and of the appropri- 
ate forms of managerial practice are not 
much different than they were some years 
ago. This is to be expected. Change is difh- 
cult and painful. 


Patterns of Research Results 


To describe the main patterns of re- 
search results in a few pages is a challeng- 
ing task for the reason that the results are 
now large in quantity, not always consist- 
ent in form, and have their meanings on 
three different levels. Research activities 
in the field of leadership and employee 
motivation tend to be rather specific to the 
situation in which the research is done, 
and it is often unsafe to generalize to other 
situations. On the other hand, certain re- 
sults appear persistently in the course of 
different studies in contrasting situations, 
and lead to the conclusion that generaliza- 
tion is possible and that there are in fact 
some principles which are of broad utility. 
Finally, and most important, there are pat- 
terns of research results which have the ef- 
fect of stimulating new viewpoints, new 
emphases in research, and new directions 
for study. 

What are the main patterns of research 
results in relation to administrative leader- 
ship and employee motivation? There are 
many, of course, but four stand out as be- 
ing of first importance. 


Sources of Motivation 


All planned aspects of organization 
structure and of leadership behavior stem 


from a conception of human nature and 
assumptions about how an individual may 
be motivated to perform his work. The 
forms of organization we commonly find 
in public agencies and elsewhere, and the 
leadership practices we find, are thus not 
“natural” or inevitable, but represent the 
application of prevailing ideas about the 
sources of motivation. 

The extent to which assumptions about 
human motivation are built into adminis- 
trative practice is most clearly seen in con- 
nection with matters of compensation and 
employee benefits. In most organizations, 
including public agencies, there persists, at 
least formally, a primary reliance upon 
economic motivations, even though the 
concept of “economic man,” motivated by 
rational economic considerations, has be- 
come outmoded. Most organizations still 
give their most skilled and intensive ad- 
ministrative attention to the provision of 
economic incentives of one form or an- 
other. While administrators are often 
aware of the limitations of economic mo- 
tivations, they are bound by past practice, 
by established principles of administra- 
tion, and by the difficulty of substituting 
in practice a more adequate view of hu- 
man motivation. 

The current popularity of the “human 
relations” approach to motivation is per- 
haps a first response of administrators to 
the evident failure of their earlier and 
overly simple conception of human moti- 
vation, and has a solid basis in research 
and practical experience, but again is too 
limited a conception to form a complete 
basis for managerial practice. It is useful 
as well as socially desirable to be sincerely 
concerned with subordinates as persons, 
and to treat them with consideration, but 
this alone is not sufficient. It is also difh- 
cult to carry out effectively in administra- 
tive practice since radical changes in the 
attitudes and habits of people in an or- 
ganization are required in order to pro- 
vide comfortable personal relations with- 
out implications of insincerity or purpose- 
ful manipulation (1). 

Other notions regarding employee moti- 
vation which have been expressed to some 
extent in managerial practice have to do 
with security and intrinsic job interest. 
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Both of these, however, have given rise to 
conflicting conclusions, and their utility is 
questionable under conditions which now 
prevail. On the matter of security, for ex- 
ample, most organizations do_ positive 
things to provide security to the employee, 
but “‘security” is typically viewed in the 
narrow sense of economic or career security 
rather than in terms of a more general con- 
cept of security. To compound the confu- 
sion, there is a widespread feeling that the 
provision of added security may be incon- 
sistent with the provision of strong eco- 
nomic motivations. In fact, as we all ob- 
serve, benefits relating to employee finan- 
cial and job security are reluctantly given 
by administrators, and the reason for this, 
aside from cost, is the feeling that eco- 
nomic sources of motivation are being un- 
dermined. 

Similarly, in the case of intrinsic job in- 
terest, there are conflicting ideas as to mo- 
tivation. While lip service is paid to the 
idea that the challenge of a difficult task 
and the desire for new experiences may 
have motivating effects, there is a domi- 
nant trend in practice toward the simplifi- 
cation of jobs:and routinization of work. 

Research on the sources of employee 
motivation suggests that there need not be 
a reliance upon any single factor, nor need 
there be conflict between alternative man- 
agerial devices to maximize employee mo- 
tivation. One emerging idea which is not 
new but is being strengthened by theoreti- 
cal developments and empirical testing 
holds that in a society where basic physi- 
cal needs are largely met, the dominant 
motivations are those relating to preserva- 
tion and enhancement of the ego—the self. 
This conception of motivation assumes 
that the individual will respond positively 
to opportunities for realizing achievement 
in terms of his own goals, and that these 
goals invariably include the enhancement 
of his own status through recognition and 
acceptance in the eyes of his associates. If 
valid, this view of motivation tells us that 
an individual will respond favorably or 
unfavorably to a given situation according 
to his estimate of the implications it has 
for the satisfaction of his ego-based mo- 
tives (2). 

This view of motivation is useful in ra- 
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tionalizing the apparent contradictions 
which are experienced in administrative 
practice and administrative results—the in- 
centive plan which fails to incent, the “hu- 
man relations” program which fails to im- 
prove human relations, the resentment 
which often follows acts intended to please, 
and the great differences in performance 
among individuals and groups exposed to 
equally favorable opportunities for high 
performance. An incentive pay plan may 
appeal to a valid source of human motiva- 
tion, but it will be effective only if high 
performance and higher income are sup- 
portive of or at least consistent with the in- 
dividual’s own goals and only if they have 
positive value in the individual’s social 
setting. Often these conditions are not met, 
and the potential money return to an em- 
ployee may be far outvalued by the po- 
tential loss of acceptance, esteem of associ- 
ates, and satisfying personal relationships 
(3). 

The lesson that appears to be emerging 
from research on employee motivation 
thus does not concern the discovery of new 
sources of motivation or administrative 
techniques in applying them, but rather 
the lesson concerns the importance of de- 
veloping a pattern of motivational condi- 
tions which are, for a given individual or 
group, harmonious with the goals of the 
individuals and specifically harmonious 
with the common human need for social 
approbation. The probable effect of a spe- 
cific administrative act, or of a system of 
policies and personal relationships, in- 
tended to motivate an employee must thus 
be appraised with reference to employee 
goals, as well as administrative goals, and 
must take into account the standards and 
values of the social groups of which the 
employee is a part, and from which he 
must derive his feeling of acceptance, sup- 
port, and self-esteem. The implications of 
this view for managerial practice are most 
significant, and where it is applied in prac- 
tice, the results have been impressive in 
terms of productivity and employee satis- 
faction. 


The Practice of Effective Leadership 


The changing perspective on sources of 
employee motivation, as outlined above, 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


has come about in part through intensive 
research on phenomena of leadership in 
formal organizations. While some feel that 
too much attention has been focused upon 
the individual leader, this attention seems 
to have been justified by the general find- 
ing that in our society the performance 
and morale of an employee are more 
strongly influenced by his immediate su- 
perior than by any other factor in his ‘en- 
vironment. This is true not only because 
of the impact of personal relations be- 
tween the subordinate and superior, but 
because the immediate superior controls to 
a large extent many aspects of the subordi- 
nate’s environment—both physical and so- 
cial. 

During the span of two decades or so 
there has been accomplished a very sub- 
stantial change in the conception of what 
constitutes effective leadership. ‘This 
change has come about because of the com- 
pelling new evidence from research, from 
the active search by employees and their 
unions for improved conditions, and_be- 
cause of the demonstration by progressive 
administrators that the principles discov- 
ered through research can be applied with 
good effect. 

At many points the emerging concep- 
tion of leadership is in direct conflict with 
more traditional principles of leadership, 
with the definition of the leader’s job im- 
plied by formal organization, and with 
some of the principles derived from the 
“scientific management” movement. Some 
feeling for the nature and importance of 
the current reappraisal of the require- 
ments of leadership can be gained from 
the following propositions, all of which 
are supported by research and practice (4): 

1. The effective leader is likely to view his 
job primarily in terms of human problems—the 
management and support of people—rather 
than in terms of productivity goals and the 
mechanics of productivity. 

2. The effective supervisor is likely to exert 
less direct pressure for high productivity than 
does the ineffective supervisor; while he attains 
high productivity, this is not accomplished by 
direct pressure. 

3. The effective supervisor provides less im- 
mediate and less detailed supervision than his 
less effective colleague. He allows his subordi- 


nates a large degree of autonomy in doing their 
work. 

4. The effective supervisor shares the making 
of decisions with his subordinates rather than 
holding exclusively to himself the decision- 
making authority inherent in his job. He ap- 
pears to diminish his own job by allocating 
some of his decision-making authority to others. 

5. While thus reducing his exercise of raw 
power over his people, he retains considerable 
power to influence his own superior. He takes 
seriously his task of representing his people 
effectively to the higher echelons of the organi- 
zation. 

6. He tends to regard his job in terms of his 
work group as a whole rather than in terms of 
individual, or man-to-man, relationships. 


When stated in these general terms, such 
propositions seem reasonable and accept- 
able to most people, yet when translated 
into the requirements of day-to-day lead- 
ership activities, the application of these 
principles is found to be very difficult in- 
deed. The delegating of additional re- 
sponsibility for decision-making to one’s 
subordinates, for example, is an extremely 
delicate matter since it involves some 
threat to the leader who is giving up a fa- 
miliar situation for an unfamiliar one over 
which he has less direct control (5). Yet 
these principles of leadership are consist- 
ent with known facts about human moti- 
vation and are found to be practised by 
many leaders who are distinguished by the 
results they achieve. 


Group Factors in Motivation and Morale 


Much of the recent basic research on em- 
ployee morale and motivation has been 
concerned with the phenomena of group 
association at work and the effects of group 
membership on the individual. This con- 
cern has been generated by the repeated 
research finding that individuals do in fact 
have a compelling need for membership in 
social groups of various kinds, and that the 
rewards an individual may hope to receive, 
and the conditions he must meet in order 
to achieve these rewards are often deter- 
mined by the groups of which he is a mem- 
ber. The social nature of man is clearly 
evident in his behavior in formal organi- 
zations, even when there is a managerial 
philosophy and organizational structure 
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designed to circumvent or ignore the ef- 
fects of group membership (6). 

‘The importance of groups in organiza- 
tional administration is evident in several 
contexts, one of these being the phenom- 
ena of group standard formation. It is 
commonly observed that people working 
in association tend to form into groups, 
more or less closely knit together and more 
or less corresponding to the formal plan 
of organization. Such groups tend to de- 
velop a consensus among members as to 
the behavior that is appropriate for each 
of the common situations the members 
face. These standards of behavior may or 
may not have any relation to the objective 
facts or conditions surrounding the group, 
but they nevertheless have a powerful ef- 
fect in determining the individual mem- 
ber’s behavior. 

Such group membership effects have 
been most frequently studied in connec- 
tion with productivity standards. These 
studies show that even when it is known 
that an individual’s productivity may vary 
widely in accordance with ability and in- 
dividual motivation, actual productivity 
tends to be quite uniform within a given 
group. We all know of cases where indi- 
vidual “rate-busters” are brought into line 
by the work group; we soon discover in 
any organization that there are many ways 
for a work group to resist increased pro- 
ductivity. What we too often overlook is 
the fact that the same kind of group stand- 
ards and pressures to enforce standards 
may have the opposite effect, and are often 
a major factor in the support of high 
standards of output. 

A recent study examined some of the 
differences between factory work groups 
which had developed a high degree of 
team spirit or group cohesiveness and work 
groups in which this team spirit had not 
been developed (7). About 250 supervisors 
and 6,000 men participated in this study. 
One of the principal findings was that the 
mental health and adjustment of the indi- 
vidual depended upon his being a member 
of a more cohesive work team; lacking 
such group membership he was more likely 
to be nervous and tense at work and more 
likely to have worries. Another finding was 
that the degree of uniformity in output 
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among members of a work group de- 
pended upon the degree of group cohesive- 
ness, and that the highly cohesive teams 
tended to have either high or else low pro- 
ductivity compared with the plant-wide 
average. Whether the group standard was 
set at a high or a low level depended, in 
turn, on the attitude of group members 
toward the parent organization. 

‘From evidence of this kind, it is becom- 
ing clear that the effective administration 
of an organization can hardly be accom- 
plished without attention to the nature of 
groups formed within the organization 
and the conditions under which they exist. 
For reasons of employee morale, such 
groups must be encouraged. The power of 
the cohesive social group is great, and 
when groups form, as they almost invari- 
ably will, their power may be directed to- 
ward interference with the organization’s 
goals unless there is administrative skill in 
creating conditions which permit such 
groups to exert their influence in positive 
ways. 

Another aspect of group membership 
which is emerging as an important factor 
in employee motivation and morale has to 
do with the effective utilization of groups 
in the formal decision-making activities. 
We tend to think of an organization as be- 
ing made up of individuals connected by 
man-to-man relationships which are repre- 
sented graphically by lines on a chart. ‘The 
traditional philosophy of leadership and 
management, with its emphasis on indi- 
vidual responsibility and individually del- 
egated authority, has reinforced this view 
of organization. Yet in practice, it is dis- 
covered through research on decision-mak- 
ing processes that such a view of organiza- 
tion is usually inconsistent with effective 
decision-making. Effective organizations 
characteristically have a high degree of 
sharing of responsibilities rather than a 
rigid division of responsibilities; they have 
a practice of decision-making through 
group consensus and consent rather than 
through individual action; they tend to di- 
minish the exercise of sole authority by the 
individual and at the same time enhance 
his influence upon others. With these 
changes there ordinarily come improve- 
ments in communications, more effective 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


interpersonal relations, and high levels of 
individual motivation. 

This trend in the research findings re- 
garding decision-making and formal or- 
ganization structure has emerged at a time 
when many organizations are in fact un- 
dergoing a very substantial revolution in 
their conception of organization and lead- 
ership. It is no longer unusual to find or- 
ganizations where principles of collabora- 
tion and participation are practised with 
good effect at the higher echelons, and in 
many the same principles are being carried 
down to the lower levels as well. This 
trend is consistent with the research find- 
ings on leadership and organization and 
also with what is known about the sources 
of human motivation. 


Can Work Be Fun? 


One of the basic assumptions which 
seems to underlie the prevailing ideas 
about the motivation and morale of em- 
ployees is the assumption that work is an 
evil to be minimized or, if possible, 
avoided. As suggested earlier, many of the 
common managerial practices imply that 
managerial skill consists of thinking up 
ways to seduce or else pressure the em- 
ployee into doing tasks which are inher- 
ently distasteful to him or, better yet, to 
invent a machine which displaces the man 
entirely. One can argue the necessity of 
this view with considerable force on the 
basis of conditions which commonly exist 
and on the basis of values and attitudes 
which we all share to some extent. But is 
this a necessary view? Research on em- 
ployee morale and motivation is begin- 
ning to suggest that it is not. 

It is clear that there are positive values 
inherent in productive work which have 
not been fully utilized in our efforts simul- 
taneously to maximize output and morale. 
The evidence for this is not obscure but is 
common knowledge among those con- 
cerned with research on motivation and 
morale. It is known, for example, that 
high producers among both supervisory 
and nonsupervisory people are not the in- 
dividuals subjected to maximum pressure 
to work but are rather those who feel un- 
der relatively little pressure (4). It is also a 
research finding that low-producing in- 


dividuals and groups are commonly less 
satisfied with their jobs and the conditions 
of work. A recent survey intended to assess 
the place of work in the broader perspec- 
tive of the individual’s life gave evidence 
that for many people satisfactions associ- 
ated with their work are very prominent 
indeed—even to the point that led a major- 
ity to say they would continue working 
even if there were no financial necessity 
for them to do so (8). 

The positive values that people see in 
work are of several kinds, but two are 
most prominent. One of these has to do 
with the formation of stable, supportive, 
friendly relations with other people, and 
it appears that the simple fact of joint ac- 
tivity and common purpose has positive 
value for most people whether the activity 
is labeled “work” or “play” and whether 
the purpose is to produce a utilitarian 
product or a nonutilitarian good. ‘The so- 
cial product of joint effort and association 
can be present in either case. The other 
aspect of value that people see in work 
lies in the work itself. Skill is still re- 
spected and enjoyed. The challenge of a 
significant, difficult, or novel task is still 
valued by a majority of peopie. 

Some forward-looking administrators 
have begun to take into account the posi- 
tive values that are inherent in work, most 
notably those firms which have set out 
upon programs of job enlargement which 
aim to provide among other things an en- 
larged scope of activity for the individual 
employee in order that he may be chal- 
lenged to learn, to grow, and to have the 
pleasure of accomplishment (9). 


Research in the Public Service 

The main lines of research results and 
concurrent trends in managerial practice 
which have been outlined stem mainly 
from private business and industry rather 
than from the public service even though 
some of the research has been supported 
by public funds with a view toward its 
general public value. The question of the 
transferability of such research findings 
and resulting managerial principles to the 
public service is still an open one, al- 
though there seem to be no reasons why 
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the main findings should not be applica- 
ble. There are in the public service unique 
conditions which perhaps require certain 
unique adaptations in practice if a high 
order of morale and motivation are to be 
obtained, but in the absence of extensive 
and concerted research efforts this must 
remain a matter for speculation. 

The fact that relatively little research 
in this area has been done in the public 
service is perhaps a reflection of the feel- 
ing, widely held until recently, that re- 
search on administrative processes and 
problems is so much a speculative venture 
that it is inappropriate to use public 
funds for such purposes. Also it may be 
that government agencies working under 
annual budgets find it difficult to under- 
take activities which are not likely to pay 
off during the current fiscal year. It is to 
be hoped that the model of some progres- 
sive private firms will be more generally 
accepted and that a modest allocation of 
funds for continuous research and devel- 
opment in the area of administration will 
come to be recognized as a desirable and, 
in fact, essential cost which carries promise 
of high returns in terms of administrative 
effectiveness and benefit to all associated 
with the organization (10). 
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The Role of the Citizen Organization in 
Improving Public Personnel Management 


James R. Watson 





HE ROLE of the National Civil Service 

League in the United States civil serv- 
ice movement represents a unique factor 
in American life. The force of the volun- 
tary association of citizens was noted over 
a century ago by the Frenchman, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, in his “Democracy in Amer- 
ica”: 

As soon as several of the inhabitants of the 
United States have taken up an opinion or a 
feeling which they wish to promote in the 
world, they look out for mutual assistance; and 
as soon as they have found each other out, 
they combine. From that moment, they are no 
longer isolated men, but a power... . . 


“Modern Personnel’—1906 

When the Civil Service Assembly was 
founded in 1906, the National Civil Serv- 
ice League (then the “Reform” League) 
was 25 years old. That year it held its an- 
nual meeting in New Haven. Yale Univer- 
sity offered Woolsey Hall as a meeting 
place, and President Arthur T. Hadley 
presided at the opening session. His re- 
marks have a modern ring: 


It makes me feel pretty old to think how I 
have witnessed the growth of Civil Service Re- 
form and the National Civil Service League. 
.... I have seen it laughed at; I have seen it 
disliked; I have seen it gradually reckoned 
with as a power; I have seen it finally taken as a 
matter of course. We have come to the time 
when Civil Service Reform, in a broad way, 
has the people behind it. In fact, its chief 
danger is that just because it represents the 
ideals of the community and has the nominal 
support of most of the community, there 
should be a little apathy that will give power 
to the other side. .... The League has no 
longer the task of creating public sentiment, 
of making appeals for recognition, but of 
keeping the place it has won. 


At that same 1906 meeting the League’s 
Council reported on the problems with 
which the League had been engaged that 
year. They included: 

1. Withdrawals and resignations from 


@ James R. Watson has been Executive Director of 
the National Civil Service League since 1949. After 
receiving his Master’s Degree from Columbia he 
served from 1941 to 1945 with the National Labor 
Relations Board in Kansas City and then as Re- 
gional Director in Puerto Rico. On the Island, he 
organized institutes in labor-management relations 
in cooperation with the government and the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. He helped found the Uni- 
versity’s School of Public Administration and 
served three years as Professor and Director. He 
also acted as advisor on civil service organization 
to the Governor, Legislature, and Personnel Direc- 
tor, and served as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Puerto Rico Transportation 
Authority. On his return to the states, he joined 
the faculty of Western Reserve University as a 
professor of political science and then accepted his 
present post. 

In 1955, Senator Olin B. Johnston, Chairman of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
named Mr. Watson to direct a study of the Federal 
Civil Service Merit System. Mr. Watson is a well 
known author and speaker in behalf of efficiency 
and economy in government. He is a member of 
the American Society of Public Administration, the 
Governmental Research Association, and the Civil 
Service Assembly. 





the civil service, due particularly to low 
pay in the more important positions, the 
small chance of promotion, and the better 
opportunities in private business. 

2. A fair removal system. In 1886, the 
League denounced the practice of remov- 
als on secret charges which flourished in 
the Post Office Department during the 
Cleveland administration. In 1897, after 
several years of needling by the League, 
President McKinley issued an Executive 
Order embodying substantially the present 
removals law, except for veterans. By 1906, 
however, the League was at loggerheads 
with President Theodore Roosevelt—one 
of its own members—because he had weak- 
ened the 1897 Order by permitting sum- 
mary removal under certain circumstances; 
and it appointed a special Committee on 
Removals to suggest permanent legisla- 
tion. 

g. Extension of the civil service rules to 
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higher positions subject to Senate confir- 
mation and also to positions of deputy 
marshal, 4th class postmaster, and deputy 
collector of internal revenue. 

4. A special committee reported that 
“the amount of superannuation is small 
and likely to decrease”; that no special 
provision in any way of pensions or super- 
annuation funds was necessary; that if 
anything was to be done the best method 
would be the Australian system of compel- 
ling new appointees to take out deferred 
annuity policies, and grading employees 
over 65 according to the proportionate 
amount of work done in comparison with 
a “thoroughly efficient” employee. 


The Grass-Roots in 1906 


In 1906 the League was still, as it had 
been in 1881, an “organization of organi- 
zations’ —a federation of state and local 
civil service reform associations. Delegates 
from 17 such associations were at that 
meeting in New Haven fifty years ago, and 
some of the reports they made have signifi- 
cance for us. 

Those associations were still carrying 
on a running fight against patronage. This 
was basic, because only four states and a 
- handful of cities had any civil service laws; 
and in spite of President Hadley’s assur- 
ance that civil service reform had the peo- 
ple behind it, almost all the associations 
deplored the public apathy to their efforts 
to extend the merit system. Yet, while they 
worked for more civil service, they also 
worked for better civil service. 

The New York Association rejoiced that 
year at the election of Charles E. Hughes 
as Governor of New York: ‘a member of 
the Association who has proved his 
sincere interest by conducting for the As- 
sociation without remuneration important 
civil service cases.’’ Hughes’ election was 
especially heartening because his predeces- 
sor had dismissed, on a technicality, a test 
case brought by the Association to stop 
public officials from collecting campaign 
contributions from their subordinates. 

The Pennsylvania Association was grati- 
fied (in 1906, remember, not 1951) that a 
new civil service law for Philadelphia had 
been passed and an “admirable” civil serv- 
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ice commission appointed. It noted “the 
sudden transition of the city from the deg- 
radation of a most vicious and complete 
spoils system to the adoption and enforce- 
ment of an excellent merit system.” The 
Association had helped get a Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act adopted and had appointed a 
special committee to insure strict enforce- 
ment of it; but the “Republican machine” 
defeated efforts to get a state civil service 
bill enacted. 

The Massachusetts Association had de- 
feated two bad bills—one tying the hands 
of civil service commissions by fixing arbi- 
trary examination percentages and_ the 
other taking firemen out of civil service. 
It summed up: “Looking back several 
years we can see an enormous gain. Then 
we were fighting occasionally the repeal 
of the law, always the attack of veterans’ 
preference, and most of all, a certain pub- 
lic indifference.” 


Militant Women 


By 1906, the Victorian idea that women 
should keep out of men’s organizations 
had largely gone by the board, but Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, and New York still 
had “Women’s Auxiliaries” of their state 
Civil Service Reform Associations. The 
Massachusetts ladies reported that they 
had spent a great deal of their time on 
educational projects. For example, their 
nine branches, scattered throughout the 
state, had distributed an average of 25,000 
pieces of civil service literature each year 
for the past five years; had sponsored essay 
contests in the schools and had conducted 
a ‘school city” to teach children how gov- 
ernment worked; and had helped prepare 
a bill for appointment of teachers through 
the merit system. The Springfield branch 
had held a meeting at which Congressman 
Gillett, the speaker, began by saying that 
he supposed most of his fellow legislators 
“would smile when they heard he had 
talked about civil service to a gathering 
of women”; but he thought women “had 
a very vital influence on public opinion.” 

The New York Women’s Auxiliary (ap- 
parently more daring than the New Eng- 
landers) had held 15 public meetings on 
civil service in settlement houses and had 
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deg- women probation officers in the City Mag- cluded within their scope. The findings 
rlete istrates’ Courts. It found that only five had and recommendations, and the fact that 
orce- | any discernible qualifications for their some of the commissions have included 
The jobs. leading citizens, as well as officials, as mem- 
rac- ; bers, have started a number of civic organ- 
oda In Union—Strength izations on personnel improvement cam- 
orce- In the earliest years, when the spoils paigns. 
ine” system was an enemy to be vanquished The groups now performing the double 
‘vice | and “civil service” the weapon, what function of educating the publie to the 
few good-government organizations existed necessity for modernizing our public per- 
| de- joined with civil service reformers in their sonnel systems and bringing about such 
ands battle. When the excitement of the cam- modernization fall into four general 
arbi- paign lessened, much of this support fell groups: (1) the National Civil Service 
the away, and the reformers carried the brunt League and its state affiliates, which have 
vice. | of the struggle. But there still was some as their unique objective improvement of 
eral | Cooperative citizen support. For instance, the civil service; (2) good-government or- 
‘hen an early report of the Massachusetts Asso- ganizations, such as the League of Women 
peal ciation’s Women’s Auxiliary mentions Voters, Federation of Business and Profes- 
ans’ collaboration with the Federation of Wom- sional Women’s Clubs, Junior Chamber 
pub- | en’s Clubs, and the Chicago Civil Service of Commerce, and Citizens Committee for 
Reform Association teamed up with the the Hoover Report; (3) specialized na- 
Chicago Union League Club to get the Il- tional, state, and local organizations like 
linois civil service law on the books in the American Prison Association, the Na- 
men ss a oe tional Probation and Parole Association, 
ni Citizens fifty years ago, as citizens today, and the American Public Health Associa- 
lary- were interested in tax savings, better pub- tion which work for better personnel 
itd lic services, and over-all improvement of administration in their own sphere of in- 
tate | 80Vernment. But as government grew and terest; and (4) taxpayer organizations, 
The demands for public services multiplied, which see the direct connection between 
they the quality, cost, and efficiency of those good personnel management and the cost 
on | Services became more and more important. and quality of public services. More and 
heir | Because government touches almost all ac- more organizations like these are working 
the | Uvities today, and can make or mar the together, frequently through joint com- 
a ¢ BO of so many enterprises, thinking mittees, to reach goals they could not 
year citizens have become increasingly aware reach separately. 
ssay that for the sake of their own interests they Only a few out of innumerable exam- 
cted | must take heed of the way the people who ples of such collaboration can be cited 
gov- work for government are hired, trained, here: 
pare —_ — reg Ss es Louisiana. When the reviving political 
ugh =. seedin rl Ss, ata ought to pub- machine repealed the Louisiana civil serv- 
ic personnel administration. : . ad ara 
inch ‘Ted, saci. Ge pels. ch te ice law in 1948, the Louisiana Civil Serv- 
man | ni % See Si ice League—which had watched over its 
‘ nited States are organized into thousands : 
that Wieck’ We pi “f cradle—began a long, arduous campaign 
{tors ples — eee seas « ihe for the law’s resuscitation. But what the 
ail demand for improvement of civil service eet pe ee neni . h 
: springs from the need for technical skill, ague wanted this time was not the old 
ong nonpartisanship, and efficiency in the op- law, with weaknesses which had become 
had eration of government agencies which af- 4Pparent in the eight years of its opera- 
on. fect these special interests. tion, but an iron-clad, self-operating con- 
(ap- Since the first Hoover Commission in Stitutional merit system provision. At the 
Eng- | 1949 made its survey of the federal civil end of a four-year educational campaign 
ON | service, many states and a few cities have nearly every organization in Louisiana was 
had appointed “Little Hoover Commissions”; lined up “behind the League—civic, busi- 
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ness, labor, religious, and _. professional 
groups; service clubs and veterans’ organ- 
izations. Election day, 1952, brought over- 
whelming victory at the polls. But this 
was far from the end; the League con- 
vinced the Governor that a civil service 
job survey should be made at once, in 
preparation for making the new system 
effective. And the League, extending into 
every parish in Louisiana, has continued 
to keep a watchful eye on the administra- 
tion of the constitutional provision and to 
take prompt action when needed—for ex- 
ample, a political threat to remove the 
State Museum from civil service was pre- 
vented by public indignation. 

Philadelphia. ‘he work of Philadelphia’s 
Committee of Seventy and the Greater 
Philadelphia Movement helped assure a 
strong civil service provision in the Quaker 
City’s new charter in 1951. For years, the 
Committee had been collecting and pub- 
lishing facts about political patronage, 
padded payrolls, maladministration, and 
graft. Aided by other civic groups, it 
worked for the election of the reform ad- 
ministration of dynamic Mayor Joseph S. 
Clark (who had been a leader in the pre- 
war Pennsylvania Civil Service League, and 
a member of the Council of the National 
Civil Service League) and for the modern 
charter which his administration was back- 
ing. In 1956, the Committee again spear- 
headed the organization of a special coali- 
tion of 79 organizations which aroused 
public support against a move to take 
subordinates of independent elected ofh- 
cials out of the merit system. 

Illinois. The same year that the Philadel- 
phia charter was adopted there was action 
in Illinois. ‘Twenty-one organizations 
formed the Illinois Council on Govern- 
ment Personnel and made a study of the 
state’s personnel administration. This led, 
in turn, to the appointment of a legislative 
commission on the subject and finally to 
adoption of the Personnel Code of 1955. 

Two types of citizen cooperation can be 
noted here: (1) The Illinois Taxpayers 
Federation with offices in Springfield, the 
state capital, worked directly with the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
and led in forming the Illinois Céuncil on 
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Government Personnel. (2) The Citizens’ 
Civil Service Association of Illinois—the 
League’s Illinois affiliate-was a member 
of the Council, but has placed particular 
stress in a unique and competent manner 
on providing technical help to operating 
officials. It helped install a classification 
plan for Chicago agencies, prepared new 
rules and regulations and a service-rating 
manual for the Chicago Sanitary District, 
and devised a reclassification plan and a 
new budget system for the office of the 
Sheriff of Cook County. 

New York. New York City has a dozen 
active organizations which work together 
on matters involving civil service. These 
include business, civic and special interest 
groups, for which the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association often acts as 
adviser. Since 1914 the Association, had 
periodically called for a sensible, equitable 
classification and pay plan, to replace the 
chaotic jumble which had long plagued 
personnel administrators, operating off- 
cials, and employees. Finally, under or- 
ganized citizen pressure, the Mayor or- 
dered a survey in 1950. The resulting plan 
is far from perfect, but it is a long step 
in the right direction. In 1954, the city 
transformed its 19th-century type admin- 
istrative Civil Service Commission into a 
modern Department of Personnel. 

These two events were an outgrowth of 
a multi-million dollar study of city gov- 
ernment by a specially appointed Com- 
mittee on Management Survey. Creation 
of this Committee was in itself the direct 
result of citizen pressure. 


Better Personnel Means Lower Taxes 

Taxpayer associations, interested pri- 
marily in the financial aspects of good per- 
sonnel practices, have a number of out- 
standing achievements to their credit. The 
New Mexico Taxpayers Association was 
largely responsible for getting the state 
police under civil service and has been 
working for a statewide law. The Mon- 
tana Association played a prominent part 
in Little Hoover Commission surveys 
which resulted in passage of the 1953 state 
civil service law, though it could not save 
the new Personnel Department from fi- 
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nancial starvation by a hostile legislature 
two years later. The Nevada Association 
saw the result of its long agitation three 
years ago when a civil service law was 
adopted for Nevada. The Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research of New Orleans did 
the research, consulting, and public edu- 
cation work to establish a personnel unit 
for the New Orleans Board of Education. 
There are many other taxpayer groups 
which are acting as state or local research- 
ers and salesmen for better personnel sys- 
tems. Significantly, the Governmental Re- 
search Association, composed primarily of 
taxpayer groups, has maintained a con- 
tinuing interest in the personnel field and 
provided a valuable sounding board for 
National Civil Service League projects. 

The League and its state affiliates count 
it as not the least important part of 
their work to advise many organizations 
on the best public personnel practices and 
to help them work for adoption of such 
practices in public agencies which affect 
their field of interest—whether it be 
health, socia! work, highways, penology, 
or recreation. 


Working with Public Officials 

A great deal of the League’s work in- 
volves an intimate study of the civil serv- 
ice problems confronting legislators, op- 
erating officers, and personnel adminis- 
trators. Much of the strength of the League 
stems from its close personal contacts with 
these people, its understanding of their 
difficulties, and the fact that the League’s 
position is known to be backed by public 
opinion. Naturally, the League has had 
particularly close relations with, and spe- 
cial interest in, the work of those in the 
personnel field. Many of the League’s lead- 
ers, moreover, have served as civil serv- 
ice commissioners themselves and have 
learned at first hand the dilemmas of men 
and women who have to administer civil 
service laws and grapple almost daily with 
complicated personal relationships. Ex- 
cept for occasional brief periods, the 
League’s relations with the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission have been intimate 
and sympathetic. The same is true of many 
of the state and local commissions. 


A civic group, known to have no axe to 
grind, can often accomplish openly what 
a civil servant, regardless of rank, cannot. 
On many occasions, when officials or 
personnel administrators wanted changes 
made, without being able to take overt 
steps to bring them about, the League or 
its affiliates have easily and _ properly 
stepped into the breach. Many a time, the 
League or a state association has gone to 
bat for an adequate appropriation for a 
personnel agency while the commission or 
director thought it more politic to remain 
in the background. 

Cooperation is a two-way street. Infor- 
mation and advice of personnel people has 
often been indispensable to civic groups. 
The activities of the League, the Civil 
Service Assembly, and the Society for Per- 
sonnel! Administration complement each 
other. it was no accident that the 1939 and 
1946 editions of the Model State Civil 
Service Law were prepared in cooperation 
with the Assembly, as well as the National 
Municipal League. Before a revision was 
made in 1953 the two Leagues canvassed 
the opinion of over a score of public per- 
sonnel administrators with practical ex- 
perience in various parts of the country. 

A substantial contribution to govern- 
ment administration can also be made by 
citizen research groups. These might be 
willing to make themselves available to 
study government operations and to rec- 
ommend practical improvements on the 
basis of their business experience. With 
major emphasis on methods that might 
be helpful to the public service and minor 
emphasis on money savings, they could ad- 
vise career personnel without arousing an- 
tagonism. Such a group aided Governor 
Meyner of New Jersey when, upon taking 
office, he found a backlog of unprocessed 
unemployment claims. It helped civil 
servants handling the problem to work 
out a way to expedite payment of claims. 

The New York Civil Service Reform 
Association recommended to Governor 
Harriman and Mayor Wagner of New 
York City the appointment of personnel 
management advisory committees to foster 
the broad citizen interest and represent 
the citizen viewpoint. Such committees, 
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composed of representatives of industry, 
labor, the professions, and informed civic 
groups, could review proposals for im- 
proving personnel machinery, evaluate 
training programs, help develop grievance 
procedures, and coordinate the interest 
and activity of the many groups which are 
becoming increasingly interested in civil 
service, as it affects their own programs. 


Our Future Role 


The successful operation of a civil serv- 
ice system requires public approval and 
support. This does not come automati- 
cally. Seldom will politicians today risk the 
repercussions of the open abuses and in- 
humanities of a widespread spoils system, 
so that this device for arousing the man in 
the street into action is passing into his- 
tory. As President Truman told the League 
four years ago: ‘““We have created a career 
public service... ; now we must fight 
to protect and perfect it.”” We have reached 
the stage of plugging away at the far 
less dramatic, less headline-catching, but 
equally important task of building well- 
functioning personnel systems which will 
meet the needs of “big government” faced 
with a myriad of difficult problems. We 
must fix our sights on “protection and per- 
fection.” 

Furthermore, we must remember that 
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whether a civic organization is dedicated 
to one primary objective, like the Na- 
tional Civil Service League, or to many, 
like the League of Women Voters, it is an 
organization of citizens. Even though its 
membership may include specialists and 
professionals in the personnel field, it can- 
not—and should not—try to represent their 
interests and take on the functions of an 
association of specialists. Its greatest ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that it can be ob- 
jective. It can praise or criticize without 
fear of reprisal or recrimination. It must 
realize, however, that there are limitations 
under which all government work is done, 
and that often it is not the individual, but 
the system, which is wrong. It can work 
through legislative or administrative chan- 
nels—as seems appropriate—to change the 
system, while giving support to officials 
who must cope with the handicaps which 
the system imposes. It can publish the 
facts and spearhead a drive which may 
make dynamic the otherwise passive pub- 
lic interest in how the government man- 
ages its personnel. 

Many years ago a career personnel man 
defined the League as “‘a gyroscopic force 
in governmental matters.” Perhaps the 
fulfillment of this role would be the great- 
est contribution the League and other 
citizen groups can make. 
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Personnel Programs of International Organizations 
William F. Howell and Donald D. Fowler 





IFTY YEARS AGO, an article on person- 
Fe matters in international organiza- 
tions would have been about as appropri- 
ate as a discussion of atomic power. It is 
indicative of world changes that there is 
currently interest in the personnel prob- 
lems of international organizations. Per- 
sonnel technicians from public jurisdic- 
tions in the United States, Canada, and 
other countries will find that international 
organizations have many problems and 
answers which are similar to those with 
which they deal every day. But by the 
nature of international employment, they 
will also see many differences from the 
patterns of public and private personnel 
administration to which we have become 
accustomed at the local and national level. 
This paper is restricted to those personnel 
programs which are peculiar to interna- 
tional organizations in at least some of 
their aspects. 


Development of International Organizations 

Special treatment to secure for foreign 
envoys the legal and practical independ: 
ence needed to perform their tasks is very 
old in human and international relations. 
Early Greek and Hebrew practices were 
highly developed and by Roman times 
diplomatic privileges and immunities were 
established in law. But international 
bodies organized for a collective purpose 
are a modern phenomenon. The “interna- 
tional civil service” had its beginning a 
hundred years ago in the establishment of 
the European Danube Commission in 
1856. It was not, however, until after the 
First World War, when the League of Na- 
tions came into being, that there was an 
international agency as we think of the 
term today. Since the United States did 
not participate in the League, although 
it did join the International Labor Or- 
ganization and, earlier, the Universal 


Postal Union, its experience with interna- 
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tional organizations was limited until af- 
ter World War II. 

During and immediately after World 
War II there was a great deal of planning 
and discussion among the allied govern- 
ments looking toward a cooperative in- 
ternational system to consolidate the 
peace. It was decided at the highest po- 
litical level to complement the United 
Nations organization by establishing sepa- 
rate specialized agencies to deal with the 
major fields of social and economic coop- 
eration among nations. There are thus ten 
specialized agencies of the United Nations 
plus three special programs. Health, food 
and agriculture, labor, currencies, the fi- 
nancing of economic development, avia- 
tion, resettlement of refugees, and the 
feeding of needy children, all are the spe- 
cial province of an international agency 
of the United Nations system. These agen- 
cies were separately established by multi- 
lateral treaties and with varied member- 
ship. In addition to the United Nations 
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agencies, the United States participates in 
thirteen inter-American organizations and 
forty-six other multi-lateral bodies, such 
as the International Wheat Council and 
the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures. The dimensions of interna- 
tional personnel administration have thus 
increased very markedly in the last ten 
years. There are presently some ten thou- 
sand “international civil servants,” about 
half of them staff members of the United 
Nations. 

There have been attempts to coordinate 
the personnel programs of the separate 
international organizations and to further 
the concept of an international civil serv- 
ice. An International Civil Service Ad- 
visory Board was created by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations in ac- 
cordance with the United Nations Charter. 
It has had a sound influence through its 
reports and recommendations on stand- 
ards of employment, recruitment methods, 
and other subjects. 

The Consultative Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Questions is composed of ad- 
ministrative officials of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. Carefully pre- 
pared agenda items, questionnaires, and 
detailed discussions at meetings have de- 
veloped considerable coordinated action 
on personnel and other administrative 
matters and furthered the common under- 
standing of the participating officials. 

The machinery of coordination has 
been useful in assisting the establishment 
of fairly generally applied personnel prac- 
tices and policies in most of the interna- 
tional agencies. The differences between 
these programs and those of domestic pub- 
lic and private institutions are the result 
of the need to bring together and mold 
into an effective work group persons of 
highly diverse geographical, social, educa- 
tional, cultural, and = economic _ back- 
grounds. 

Former staff members of the League of 
Nations look back proudly on their asso- 
ciation with that organization and con- 
sider it the first step toward a competent 
professional international civil service. 
The League’s charter gave few requisites 
for a sound personnel system. It is unlikely 
that the founders had any real concept of 


the personnel problems that would come 
to the fore nor a rational solution for 
them. The League’s first Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Sir Eric Drummond, is rightly given 
credit for much of the work that was done 
to recruit on an international basis, to 
establish the proposition that an interna- 
tional civil servant owed his working loy- 
alty to the League rather than his gov- 
ernment and for insisting upon executive 
authority to employ qualified staff in pro- 
fessional and administrative positions. 
The charters of international organiza- 
tions now reflect these concepts. 


Recruitment 

In employing its staff, an international 
agency must immediately face up to the 
problem of geographic representation. ‘The 
basic governing thesis is to engage a staff 
of the highest competence, efficiency, and 
integrity, with due regard to as wide a 
geographic distribution as possible. ‘This 
general principle is subject to differing in- 
terpretations among the agencies. In some, 
the interpretation has meant a system of 
international apportionment of employ- 
ment among member countries, the guide 
for an apportionment formula being an 
approximation of the budgetary contribu- 
tion made by member states. In others, the 
same principles have been construed to 
mean the absence of a pre-conceived ap- 
portionment in selecting staff. The result 
has been that, in the former, a larger num- 
ber of member countries are represented 
on the staff and more in proportion to a 
country’s financial contributions. The lat- 
ter agencies are in a position to move 
more quickly in employing people and to 
tap sources of supply which are more pro- 
ductive, disregarding the fact that a num- 
ber of nationals from the sources are al- 


ready on the staff. 


Realistically, no international agency 
can overlook the importance of geographic 
distribution so long as it has no charac- 
teristics of sovereignty. The danger lies 
in enforcing a pre-conceived rigid formula 
with insufficient consideration for the 
availability of qualified people. In most 
of the less developed countries there is an 
acute shortage of the type of persennel 
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needed in specialized professional and ad- 
ministrative positions and they are needed 
in the development of the home country. 
It follows that the larger, more developed 
nations will fill their quotas first, usually 
during the organizational stages. The 
agency committed to anything approach- 
ing a strict international apportionment 
system must then search through less 
fruitful sources of supply, perhaps com- 
promising its standards of qualifications, 
or subject itself to criticism by many mem- 
ber countries. 

All the agencies have recognized the im- 
practicability of filling all positions on an 
international basis and have established 
local recruitment for clerical, custodial, 
and similar posts. Thus, among the UN 
headquarters staff, about half are consid- 
ered subject to international recruitment. 


Selection 

To be effective, a personnel system must 
rely upon some form of competitive meth- 
ods of selection. There are many problems 
and obstacles to applying competitive se- 
lective methods at the international level. 
It is difficult to compare educational and 
professional attainments among different 
nations. Sources of supply and their con- 
trol will differ sharply in various parts of 
the world. In some member countries an 
international agency can approach the 
citizens only through government chan- 
nels and can employ only with the ap- 
proval of the government. In some in- 
stances, members of the _ policy-forming 
body are in a strong enough position to 
establish themselves as the only channel to 
nationals in their countries. 

In choosing its means for selection, an 
international agency must deal at the out- 
set with its policy concerning government 
nominations of candidates. The easiest 
solution is to determine the content and 
number of positions to be filled, divide 
them among the member countries on 
some pre-conceived formula and ask the 
representatives of the member states to 
make their nominations. Such a program 
is obviously in opposition to all principles 
of sound selection and would result in 
securing staff members with basic obliga- 


tions and loyalties to other than their 
employing agency. The risk of securing 
second-rate employees is equally great. 
Many agencies have recognized govern- 
mental nominations as one source of sup- 
ply, attempting to subject candidates to 
the same competitive selection methods as 
applicants secured from other sources. In 
many instances, of course, governments 
are most helpful to international agencies 
in their recruitment problems. The agen- 
cies best able to capitalize on this assist- 
ance are those having a comprehensive re- 
cruitment and selection program backed 
up by firm ideas of the number and types 
of employees needed. The ability of the 
agency to control its sources of supply and 
have its means for selection accepted by 
its members is greatly dependent upon the 
role and leadership of the chief executive. 

To anyone familiar with the well-devel- 
oped, comprehensive selection techniques 
employed in many areas of the United 
States and Canada, the methods used in 
international agencies will seem informal 
and haphazard. ‘The special problems re- 
quiring resolution are distances which 
make it difficult and costly to evaluate 
qualifications, check references, conduct 
interviews and in general to size up a 
candidate; delays, which are inevitable in 
getting a good candidate to his official sta- 
tion, require recruiting several months in 
advance; and fixing salaries for positions 
with much unique work content and for 
which there are few traditional patterns. 

While there is ample room for improve- 
ment and research, the international en- 
vironment does not readily lend itself to 
many of the selective methods applicable 
in a strictly national scene. For example, 
written tests have obvious limitations be- 
cause of language and cultural variations. 
Evaluation of applications must take into 
consideration differing types and levels of 
educational practices in different coun- 
tries. Interviews must be conducted with 
awareness of language difficulties and cul- 
tural differences. 

Despite these handicaps, some uses have 
been made of written tests in international 
recruitment, largely on an experimental 
basis. UN has used them with success in 
selecting juniors and trainees. Consider- 
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able reliance is placed upon interviews, 
either by operating officials or by mem- 
bers of the personnel units. These are of 
the informal type with little attempt to 
experiment with formal evaluation tech- 
niques. UN has used regional recruiting 
and interviewing boards. ‘These have been 
set up in cooperation with national gov- 
ernment authorities and local educational 
and civic organizations. 

Most appointing officials in interna- 
tional agencies have become accustomed 
to using standard application forms as a 
part of the selective process. Practices with 
respect to checking references vary consid- 
erably among the agencies, largely be- 
cause in some countries it is not normally 
done or is carefully controlled by the gov- 
ernment. 

Many positions are likely to have job 
content peculiar to international employ- 
ment, especially those having to do with 
translation or interpretation, or establish- 
ing and operating programs of a regional 
or international nature. Consideration 
must be given to the availability of candi- 
dates for service outside their home coun- 
try, not only for the immediate future but 
over a long term. 

The international personnel adminis- 
trator cannot overlook the age-old world- 
wide difficulty of employing staff trained 
and experienced in a relatively narrow 
field of expertness as against the more gen- 
eralist type. Here again, national practices 
will have a bearing on results. ‘The British 
practice, particularly in its civil service, 
produces a much more generalist type 
than does much of the United States prac- 
tice. 

On the whole, the occupational pres- 
sures, especially in the agency’s early days, 
tend toward hiring the expert. The agen- 
cies are under pressure to get going. This 
requires staff capable of producing in a 
hurry. ‘The expert is more likely to fill this 
bill, even though at a later date the needs 
may be less acute and his transfer or pro- 
motional possibilities may be less promis- 
ing. Many agencies now attempt to deal 
with this probleni by establishing intern 
or trainee positions designed to produce 
staff members trained on the job in the 
business of the agency, possessing the type 
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and degree of flexibility the program re- 
quires. 

The role of the expert and the consult- 
ant for short-term assignments is usually 
a paramount need. In 1955, 2023 experts 
were employed by the UN and the spe- 
cialized agencies for their technical assist- 
ance programs. In the tight labor market 
that has characterized most of the world 
during the past several years, some govern- 
mental and private institutions have been 
willing to make high-quality experts avail- 
able to the international agencies fer a 
period of a year or two, the same people 
being unavailable for indefinite employ- 
ment. 


Promotion 

With the passing of time there has been 
an increasing concern with internal pro- 
motional practices. The natural desire of 
staff members to be able to envision pro- 
motional opportunities is accentuated by 
the feeling of having given up opportuni- 
ties in home countries in order to make a 
career in a location far away from profes- 
sional and cultural roots. This results in a 
pressure for pre-determined patterns of 
promotion which may or may not be real- 
istic in practice. Many detailed promotion 
patterns have been foredoomed to failure 
and disappointment because of the slower 
growth of the organization’s program than 
anticipated, the inability to replace staff 
by promotion from within because of 
geographical apportionment agreements 
or pressure from operating officers to ap- 
point more experienced personnel. 

Another aspect of the promotion prob- 
lem has been a pressure from many sources 
to increase inter-agency transfers and pro- 
motions. Machinery has been established 
to transfer staff members between many of 
the agencies without loss of pension rights, 
seniority, leave, and similar benefits. The 
specialized nature of the various organ- 
izations presents a_ practical limitation. 
Few staff members have been transferred 
to date and it is difficult to predict any in- 
crease for the foreseeable future. 

The experience we have had in the In- 
ternational Bank over the past few years 
demonstrates that despite many limiting 
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factors, responsible positions, particularly 
the positions of department head and as- 
sistant department head, can successfully 
be filled by promotions from within. As 
in so many other aspects of personnel ad- 
ministration, to achieve this requires the 
leadership and wholehearted support of 
the top management of the institution. 
Numerically, promotions in international 
organizations will probably continue to 
be few. However, they assume greater im- 
portance than their number would indi- 
cate as illustrations of the possibilities of 
career service in international organiza- 
tions. 

It is likely that the agencies will have to 
continue to search for other means of job 
satisfaction than reliance upon  promo- 
tional opportunities for the larger number 
of the staff. These can be achieved in part 
by a relatively high degree of employment 
security, incremental increases of salary in 
the same position, good employment con- 
ditions, and the interest and challenge of 
international employment. 


Classification 


The limitations on international ac- 
ceptance of United States public adminis- 
tration concepts are best illustrated in 
classification and pay programs. It is dif- 
ficult at best to apply a workable classifica- 
tion program to an international setup, 
but it is complicated by a fundamental 
difference in concept that exists among 
member countries. Oversimplified, this dif- 
ference can be expressed by the concept on 
one hand of classifying the position, as is 
practiced by most public jurisdictions in 
the United States, and on the other by 
classifying the incumbent, as is practiced 
in many countries. To the personnel ad- 
ministrator conditioned in the American 
pattern, the latter system seems to produce 
rigid, horizontal groups to which accrue 
organizational and social status commen- 
surate with the level of the grade. To the 
person viewing the American system for 
the first time, it appears to be a meticu- 
lous, detailed scheme with many grades 
and categories, overlapping in salary scale. 
The so-called American system was 


adopted in the early days of the United 
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Nations, but the trend in UN, and in 
most of the other agencies, has been 
toward the other approach. Several years 
ago, the International Bank employed an 
outside consulting firm to help establish 
a classification of positions, based upon a 
factor analysis system. While this was of 
value in systematizing positions and pay- 
rates, experience has led to the use of 
much less formal techniques with more 
success and acceptance than a continua- 
tion of more formal American practice. 


Pay 

Salary policies are affected by the levels 
of pay in member countries. Some staff 
members coming from the smaller, less 
wealthy countries, to a high-cost area like 
the United States may receive more pay 
for a middle-level position than high- 
ranking officials of the home country. At 
the same time, the international adminis- 
trator cannot overlook the practical prob- 
lem of establishing salary levels sufficiently 
high to attract a well-qualified interna- 
tional staff. On the whole, he can achieve 
this by relating salaries to those prevail- 
ing in the area of employment. 

The operations of an international or- 
ganization imply a large amount of world 
travel. Reimbursement of travel expenses 
has consequently been an administrative 
problem of much interest to staff members. 
A great deal of the time of the secretariat 
of the Technical Assistance Board has 
been given to preparing data on the costs 
of travel and subsistence in different 
countries. Very different price levels are 
complicated by shifting currency values. 
The United States pays fourteen different 
dollar per diem rates for more than one 
hundred and fifty localities. ‘The interna- 
tional agencies have adopted different so- 
lutions. The United Nations and most of 
the specialized agencies have adopted a 
system which differentiates “standard, low 
and high cost countries”; a further three- 
way breakdown of these group rates is 
made by rank, as is frequently done by 
European governments. The International 
Bank, like many private companies, reim- 
burses on an actual expenses basis and in 
the currency of expenditure. 








Privileges and Immunities 

Traditionally, international employ- 
ment has carried with it certain perqui- 
sites, benefits, privileges, and immunities 
not customarily found in the national 
scene. In large part this has grown out of 
diplomatic treaties based on the concept 
that the seat of a diplomatic mission is a 
part of home territory and therefore im- 
mune from the normal laws and regula- 
tions of the country of location. Certain 
tax immunities have accrued to diplomats 
over the years and custom gives them cer- 
tain privileges in the foreign country to 
which they are attached. The League of 
Nations formalized certain aspects of this 
concept for international employment. In 
an operating agency which is not a diplo- 
matic mission there must be practical lim- 
its on perquisites, immunities and benefits. 
For the most part these perquisites relate 
to tax immunity and customs privileges. 

One of the knottiest problems facing the 
international agencies in the United States, 
and one of the most misunderstood, is in- 
come tax reimbursement. Under the U.S. 
International Agencies Immunities Act, 
passed by Congress in 1947, staff members 
of international agencies who are other 
than American citizens are exempt from 
United States taxes. It is a general prac- 
tice that nationals who are employed out 
of their home country for a full tax year are 
not subject to their country’s income taxes. 
Since United States citizens are not im- 
mune under the act, it is obvious that a 
salary of $5,000 paid to a Frenchman and 
the same amount paid to an American 
occupying a similar position would result 
in an unfair discrepancy in pay of the 
American because of his tax obligation. 
To cope with this problem international 
agencies in the United States adopted the 
practice of quoting salaries on a net-of-tax 
basis and then reimbursing the United 
States nationals the amount of their tax 
obligations to net the quoted salary, tak- 
ing into consideration family status and 
using the standard deduction. Many agen- 
cies have adopted a staff assessment plan 
in the hope that all salaries can be quoted 
on a gross basis and all staff members sub- 
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jected to an agency taxation in lieu of 
national tax. 

A staff member of an international or- 
ganization may have been required to sur- 
render certain national social security and 
pension benefits when he took up his em- 
ployment. As a consequence, all of the 
international agencies have paid consider- 
able attention to the need for an adequate 
program of insurance, medical benefits, 
and retirement. In this feature of interna- 
tional personnel administration, as in so 
many more, the administrator must ra- 
tionalize the different concepts and _prac- 
tices of many member countries. 


Separation 


There are bound to be instances where 
stafl from other countries have been em- 
ployed at a headquarters and failed to live 
up to expectations or fit into the team. It 
is no simple matter to separate these peo- 
ple, taking into consideration policy pres- 
sure from governments concerned and the 
humanitarian aspect of separating a staff 
member who is away from his home en- 
vironment and employment market. In 
addition to paying termination benefits, 
the agencies can and do take constructive 
steps to assist in out-placement. 


Training 

Generally speaking, in-service training 
has lagged at the international level as a 
part of the personnel program. Where it 
has been given recognition it is usually as 
a part of the Personnel Division’s respon- 
sibility and it has been concerned quite 
largely with orientation and language 
training. ‘Technical assistance work has 
emphasized agency responsibility for pro- 
grams designed to give training to na- 
tionals of member countries. The UN 
technical assistance program includes in- 
ternships and training in public adminis- 
tration, economics, and the work of the 
UN. The specialized agencies have under- 
taken technical assistance and junior 
trainee programs in their fields of com- 
petence. While in the International Bank 
one of the original purposes of the junior 
trainee program was to complement the 
regular staff by hiring the trainees on com- 
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pletion of their training, the recent em- 
phasis has been technical assistance in the 
inticipation that the majority of trainees 
will return to their home countries. A 
zreat deal more can be done in this fruit- 
ful field. It is one means of obtaining in- 
ternational understanding and coopera- 
tion, as well as improving the quality of 
the technical and administrative person- 
nel, particularly in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 
Loyalty and Security 

A recent practical problem of the inter- 
national personnel administrator has been 
that of loyalty clearances. Fundamentally 
this is the unresolved question of a per- 
son’s loyalty to his country and the de- 
mands his country makes on him in re- 
spect to that loyalty as against the full 
freedom of an international body to em- 
ploy whom it wishes. The practical solu- 
tion points in the direction of limiting the 
national processes in order that the em- 
ploying international agency can engage 
staff and still recognize national policies 
and standards of loyalty. With few excep- 
tions, the ten years of operating a variety 
of international agencies surely confirm 
the belief that those engaged in interna- 
tional business are intellectually capable 
of agency loyalty insofar as work instruc- 
tions go without sacrificing the best funda- 
mental aspects of national loyalty. 


In Summary 
The contributions of international ad- 
ministration to the field of personnel man- 


agement lie more in the area of a flexible 
harmonizing of divergent cultural back- 
grounds than in the “scientific” new tech- 
niques and mechanics common in this 
country. As in diplomacy, the art is to com- 
promise somewhere above the lowest com- 
mon denominator of a number of differing 
views. The approach is pragmatic and 
flexible, individually oriented. The best 
thing for the largest number cannot out- 
weigh an injustice—exception or appeal is 
provided for. ‘The comparatively small 
number of international civil servants, 
their employment in a comparatively large 
number of separate organizations and their 
heterogeneity preclude, for the present at 
least, recourse to the more rigid, mass-ori- 
ented concepts of human engineering, psy- 
chometry and the like. International per- 
sonnel programs are exercises in practical 
psychology. 

These personnel programs may be of 
interest as working precedents of a posi- 
tion intermediate between diplomatic and 
domestic custom, and in the case of the 
International Bank at least, intermediate 
between public and private traditions. 
Without any real sovereignty, there are 
also extranational attributes. The interna- 
tional agencies have served, and can con- 
tinue to serve, as testing grounds for the 
wider application of personnel manage- 
ment techniques. International personnel 
administration is a growing, changing, 
idealistic, and fascinating endeavor for 
those engaged in it. 











The Civil Service in Western Europe 


Roger Gregoire 





T WOULD, I feel, be presumptuous to try 
I to give in a few pages a complete pic- 
ture of the civil services of Western Eu- 
rope. 

To begin with, conditions differ from 
one country to another. It is obvious, for 
example, that the few thousand civil serv- 
ants of Luxemburg do not present the 
same mass problems as one finds in the 
larger countries which have a million or 
even more civil servants. Again, the coun- 
tries of Europe vary so much in their 
structure that duties which, in one coun- 
try, would be performed by officials of the 
federal or central government would, in 
another country, be the responsibility of 
officials of the regional governments or 
even of local or municipal authorities. 
Thus, in France, all members of the teach- 
ing profession in public employment, 
from the primary school teacher to the 
university professor, are regarded as gov- 
ernment officials—in fact, they constitute 
more than one quarter of the French civil 
service. In many other countries, they are 
in no way responsible to the central gov- 
ernment. 

In the second place, the civil service 
systems in the various countries have been 
influenced, often in quite different ways, 
by time-honoured traditions. In France, a 
compromise has been reached between 
two tendencies—on the one hand, a cen- 
tralizing and authoritarian concept of the 
state, whose officials are its instruments; 
on the other, a highly developed corpo- 
rate outlook as a result of which the same 
officials tend to regard themselves more or 
less as owning the posts they hold. In 
Germany, also, the civil servant shares in 
the state’s authority. This explains why 
since the 18th century the civil service has 
always been regarded in Germany as 
separate and, indeed, a practically closed 
profession, enjoying, in consideration of 
very exacting duties, certain privileges 
and guarantees against arbitrary measures. 
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In Great Britain, on the other hand, civil 
servants have never enjoyed a_ special 
status by reason of their special functions 
but increasingly strict measures have been 
taken during the past century to keep 
them independent of political pressure. 
Apart from Switzerland, whose civil 
service is based on principles that are 
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much closer to those applied in the United 
States, all the other countries of Europe 
have copied the British, French, or Ger- 
man systems, in some cases taking elements 
from all three. It is therefore permissible 
to refer, in the main, to the experiences 
and existing provisions in force in these 
three countries. In addition, despite ap- 
preciable differences, France, Germany, 
and Great Britain resemble one another 
more closely than would appear at first 
sight. The basic and perhaps implicit prin- 
ciples which exist in these three countries 
are very similar, and recent experience 
shows that in practice their needs are the 
same. 

It is therefore possible by concentrating 
on the main principles and by deliberately 
leaving aside differences (which are none- 
theless important) to give a brief outline 
of our subject. At the risk of disappoint- 
ing those who all too readily mistake 
change for progress, it may be said that, in 
spite of the political, economic, and social 
upheavals that have befallen the countries 
of Europe, in none of them has there been 
any radical change in the civil service sys- 
tem, at least at the level at which the prob- 
lems covered by this study will be ap- 
proached. The basic concepts remain the 
same, and all new measures follow tradi- 
tional lines. These are the two points 
which are to be developed in this study. 


Government Work Is a Career 

All European specialists in political sci- 
ence would certainly agree that working in 
a government department is not just like 
working in any other employment. Rather, 
it is a social function more or less akin to 
that of the magistrature, in the sense in 
which this word was used in ancient Rome. 
From this view, it is but a step to the prin- 
ciple that civil servants must in some way 
be “initiates” to whom a certain attitude 
of mind—the “sense of public service’—is 
of more importance than technical special- 
ization. This necessarily implies that the 
temporary civil servant, who does not in- 
tend to spend more than a few years in the 
public service, must be regarded as an 
auxiliary officer with all the uncertainties 
that this entails. The true civil servant 


must normally devote his whole life to 
the service of the state. This explains why 
in Europe the civil service is identified 
with a permanent career, necessarily im- 
plying (a) the organization of a number 
of “classes” and (b) guarantees of stability. 

In the United States, the basic element 
in the structure of the civil service is the 
“position,” characterized by precise and 
specific functions. Just as the engineer 
who has to establish a production chain 
plans a series of successive operations and 
settles, down to the smallest detail, the 
manipulations of the operatives in charge 
of these operations, so the official respon- 
sible for the organization of a government 
department draws up a list of the posts 
necessary to run the department and from 
this works out his recruiting program. 
Thus, each position, in theory at least, 
corresponds to a specific need. 

This practice is very different from the 
European concept of the civil service. This 
does not, of course, mean that government 
departments in Europe do not trouble to 
calculate the number of posts they require 
in each category or that they know noth- 
ing of job analysis. On the contrary, ex- 
tremely strict budgetary controls compel 
them to justify their establishments and 
deprive them of any latitude in the mat- 
ter. But, except in the case of very tech- 
nical work, civil servants are not recruited 
for a specific position. The civil service is 
not just the juxtaposition of all the ofh- 
cials in public employment at a given 
time; it is a “pool” whose members, who 
are more or less interchangeable, are re- 
cruited for their personal qualities and 
gradually trained so that they can occupy 
to the best of their ability existing or fu- 
ture positions in some government de- 
partment. A civil servant is, primarily, a 
member of a corps: he is thus qualified to 
hold a series of positions classified at the 
same level, although the work may vary 
considerably with each of them; his assign- 
ment to one of these positions is a decision 
of secondary importance which is quite 
separate from his appointment, and, 
should he be transferred from that posi- 
tion to another in the same grade, his 
situation will remain unchanged. 
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Great Britain affords a very good ex- 
ample of this system. The celebrated re- 
port written by Sir Charles Trevelyan in 
1859 was in response to the desire to have 
a permanent body of officers able to per- 
form all kinds of general duties, divided 
into groups according to clearly defined 
standards of education and training. The 
Order-in-Council of May 21, 1855, which 
gave effect to the findings of this re- 
port, laid down the policy which has 
ever since been followed with regard to 
the British civil service. ‘There are at 
present four classes common to all the 
Ministerial departments. Each class is di- 
vided into a number of grades and these 
four classes constitute about half the total 
strength of the civil service. The re- 
mainder, including in particular profes- 
sional civil servants, belong to special 
classes, but these are modelled on the 
common Classes, consisting of officers per- 
forming duties at corresponding levels and 
with the same standards of professional 
training. 

In France the basic principle is the 
same. ‘Vhe civil service reform adopted in 
1945-40 was an attempt to modify a struc- 
ture which hitherto had varied too much 
from one department to another. Hence- 
forward, officials in each department are 
to be divided into four categories corre- 
sponding roughly to: (a) directing and 
policy-lorming grades, (b) general admin- 
istration grades (executive grades), (c) 
clerical grades, and (d) manipulative 
grades. In many cases, this implies sub- 
stantial changes which, as they are grad- 
ually put into effect, must take account of 
the officials already in post. However, 
measures have almost everywhere been 
taken to provide extensive possibilities of 
promotion within each grade and to en- 
able the better officials in one grade to 
move up to the next one. 

It would be pointless to enter the public 
service with a view to making a career 
in it unless the civil servant had minimum 
guarantees of stability. Such guarantees, 
although varying in form, exist in all 
European countries as one of the fun- 
damental elements of the system. In France 
and Germany these guarantees are in- 
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cluded in the official “statute” of civil 
servants. In these countries, there is no 
question of regarding the state as an em- 
ployer bound to its employees by an or- 
dinary contract. Since the state is regarded 
first and foremost as the power in action, 
it is its duty and privilege to define uni- 
laterally the situation of its officials. In 
Great Britain, where this doctrine has 
never been developed, the situation of the 
civil servant results from practices sanc- 
tioned by tradition and from a body of 
special rules elaborated in particular by 
the Treasury. The object of these provi- 
sions is to prevent civil servants, who are 
servants of the Crown and therefore bound 
to obey the orders of successive govern- 
ments, from becoming partisans depend- 
ent on any particular government. 

The first guarantee is that a civil servant 
cannot be dismissed or even demoted ex- 
cept for gross incompetence or misconduct. 
In Great Britain, from the beginning of the 
igth century (although at that time the 
system of patronage was applied to civil 
service appointments), no civil servant has 
been dismissed for political reasons after 
a change of government, thanks to a tacit 
understanding between the parties. Since 
that time, the principle that British civil 
servants are appointed at the pleasure of 
the Crown has been interpreted to mean 
that a civil servant is never deprived of 
his appointment except for gross incom- 
petence or infamous conduct. In France 
and Germany, there are similar rules em- 
bodied in texts which have the force of 
law. The most recent French text, which 
dates from just after the Second World 
War, expressly provides that an official 
cannot be dismissed merely because his 
post has become redundant. In practice, 
reductions in establishment, often on a 
considerable scale, that have taken place 
in France in recent years have had to be 
sanctioned by a decision of Parliament fix- 
ing terms of compensation for the officials 
released. In Germany, the authorities have 
always managed to find posts in other de- 
partments for officials affected by redun- 
dancy, thanks to the general character of 
their training and to their experience. It 
should be added that in all these coun- 
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tries auxiliary staff, recruited for tem- 
porary requirements, do not enjoy the 
guarantees that permanent civil servants 
have, and they are dismissed when there 
is no further need for their services. 

The second guarantee, which is a cor- 
ollary of the first, is afforded by the condi- 
tions of application of the penalities af- 
fecting a civil servant’s career, particularly 
relegation to a lower grade or dismissal. 
The most advanced system is that found 
in Germany and in the countries which 
have followed the German model. This 
system was developed nearly a century 
ago and very largely assimilates the dis- 
ciplinary to the penal system. The most 
serious faults of civil servants are treated 
as legal offences; that is, they are accu- 
rately defined in widely publicized texts 
and are punished by proper courts which 
are independent of the civil service au- 
thorities, and hold public audiences be- 
fore whom both parties appear. France 
also has disciplinary tribunals, but only in 
matters concerning higher and secondary 
education staff. Under the ordinary dis- 
ciplinary system, somewhat similar to the 
British civil service, the authorities are 
merely required to allow the official con- 
cerned to see the report on him and, be- 
fore any disciplinary action is taken, to 
refer the case to a disciplinary committee 
of a purely advisory nature. On the other 
hand, any official can apply to an admin- 
istrative tribunal with a view to having an 
award against him annulled provided that 
he has proper legal grounds on which to 
substantiate his case, e.g., legal incompe- 
tence, defect of form, breach of the law, or 
abuse of power. 

In addition to the guarantees proper, it 
must not be overlooked that there are also 
superannuation schemes—some of which 
have been in operation for over a century 
—which, in practice, add to the stability of 
the civil service in that they make it difh- 
cult for civil servants to change from the 
public service to employment in the pri- 
vate sector. 


Administration of the Civil Service 


The improvements which have been 
made in recent years in the civil service 


systems of many European countries, and 
which in many cases have been consider- 
able, follow the principles which have just 
been mentioned. These improvements 
mainly concern (a) the elaboration of an 
over-all policy, (b) improvement in re- 
cruiting and (c) fuller consideration of 
human factors. 

The European idea of the civil service 
should lead the various countries of Eu- 
rope to frame an over-all policy applicable 
to all categories of civil servants. But for 
many years past, the government depart- 
ments in most European countries have 
always adopted an individualistic attitude 
and, despite a marked and general tend- 
ency towards a change, this attitude has by 
no means entirely disappeared. 

Germany has for a long time been the 
only state to have a general “statute” for 
civil servants, that is, a single text laying 
down the principles regarding the rights 
and duties of civil servants, their recruit- 
ment and training, their discipline and 
remuneration. Before the Second World 
War this general statute was embodied in 
a law which was applicable to all civil 
servants in the “Reich.” Since the institu- 
tion of the federal system each “Land” has 
had its own particular law, and a federal 
law, the “Bundes Beamtengesetz,” was 
formulated in 1953 to govern the status of 
civil servants of the “Bund.” All these 
laws have exactly the same basis. Ques- 
tions of principle arising from their ap- 
plication are traditionally dealt with by 
the Ministries of the Interior of the 
“Bund” and “Lander,” which can be re- 
garded as pilot departments so far as staff 
matters are concerned. 

The situation is quite the contrary in 
Great Britain. In this country there is no 
general statute for the civil service, and 
arliament has enacted very few measures 
regarding civil servants. On the other 
hand, there has gradually grown up in the 
Treasury a veritable central establishment 
department which settles the conditions 
of all servants of the Crown, down to the 
smallest detail. Not only are nearly all 
questions of principle decided by Treas- 
ury Circulars but, what is more, the Treas- 
ury takes part in the daily staff adminis- 
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tration, inasmuch as many individual 
measures cannot be taken except with the 
Treasury's consent. Above all, the Per- 
manent Secretaries and the Establishment 
Officers of all the other departments are 
appointed with the Treasury’s approval. 
The head of the Treasury is traditionally 
called the “Head of the Civil Service.” 
The Civil Service Commission, which was 
set up in 1854 to recruit civil servants, is 
empowered to make rules with respect 
to recruitment. These rules, however, re- 
quire Treasury approval before they take 
effect, although this in no way affects the 
Civil Service Commission’s independence 
as regards the selection of candidates. 

It is in France—and no one will be sur- 
prised at this—that centralization has 
been carried furthest, since there now 
exist both a general statute for civil serv- 
ants, and a central establishment depart- 
ment. Proposals for a general statute for 
civil servants were made in France as far 
back as the middle of the 19th century. 
But successive governments were for a 
long time opposed to them because they 
saw in them an attempt on the part of 
Parliament to reduce their authority. The 
civil servants’ associations then opposed 
these proposals, fearing that they were a 
body of measures designed to reduce their 
influence. It was not until they felt their 
position was strong that they approved of 
them. The preparation at the end of the 
Second World War, and the final enact- 
ment in 1946, of a law establishing a gen- 
eral statute for civil servants, appeared 
above all as the confirmation of the guar- 
antees that had been gradually secured 
against arbitrary authority, and of the 
acknowledged role of the civil servants’ 
unions within the public administration. 
This law provided for the continued ex- 
istence of a Civil Service Directorate (Di- 
rection de la Fonction Publique) which 
had been set up in 1945 by the Provisional 
Government. The Civil Service Directo- 
rate is a department attached to the Prime 
Minister’s Office (Présidence du Conseil) 
and has two functions which are comple- 
mentary: first, it has to initiate reforms 
constituting “elements of a general policy 
for the Civil Service,” and second, it ex- 
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ercises control over the regulations and 
even over certain individual staff measures 
taken in the various Ministries. 


Recruitment Policies 

The principle of a permanent service as 
it is applied in the countries of Europe 
implies the recruiting of young candidates 
who are appointed to junior posts and 
who will normally be promoted to higher 
ones. An exception to this is the recruiting 
of qualified professional men to take up 
posts of responsibility immediately. Under 
this principle, the tendency is to seek can- 
didates of sound general education and 
able to adapt themselves, rather than spe- 
cialists. On this point, ideas are still the 
same: in Germany and Great Britain re- 
cruiting is still done by classes; in France, 
the reforms carried out since the Second 
World War have furthered unified recruit- 
ing as against separate recruiting by the 
different departments. 

As regards the question of impartiality 
in the choice of candidates, this has been a 
settled matter for generations in most 
countries of Europe. Only the methods 
differ. Germany and the countries which 
have accepted German ideas on this point 
traditionally make use of long probation- 
ary periods followed by examinations. 
Great Britain and France have preferred 
the open competition system. The results 
are the same: candidates feel secure 
against injustice and the civil service au- 
thorities against errors of judgment. In 
this respect, therefore, no improvements 
have been attempted. The improvements 
that have been made affect two aspects of 
recruiting: the training of the candidates, 
and the nature of the examinations or 
tests they are required to undergo. 


Training Policies 

There is no doubt that it is in France 
that most has been done for the training 
of future civil servants, particularly those 
in the highest grades. As regards state en- 
gineers it must not be forgotten that the 
first higher technical schools were estab- 
lished in this country more than a century 
ago to provide the various public depart- 
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ments with military or civil engineers. But 
it was not until just after the Second 
World War that the government decided 
to found a higher school to provide civil 
servants for the general administration 
departments as well as the financial, eco- 
nomic, and social departments. ‘Two con- 
siderations were at the origin of this de- 
cision: the unsuitability of traditional ed- 
ucation for the requirements of a modern 
government administration, and the desire 
to create, by suitable training, a “sense of 
public service” among future civil serv- 
ants. 

A study of the “Ecole Nationale d’Ad- 
ministration” which has been functioning 
in Paris since 1945 would need a whole 
paper by itself. It is sufficient to recall here 
one or two of its main features. Students 
are recruited by open competition, a few 
places being reserved for students with a 
higher educational diploma; others for 
civil servants actually in post in the mid- 
dle or lower grades. The studies last a 
little more than two years. ‘They consist 
of a period of training in a government de- 
partment, followed by a series of courses 
and seminars ending with a further period 
in a private business. As soon as they enter 
the School, the students are regarded as 
being in state service and as such they are 
subject to civil service discipline, but in 
consideration of this they receive a salary. 
The particular department to which they 
are assigned depends on their final grad- 
ing. 

In Great Britain, where it is held that 
a university education is still the best 
preparation for the higher posts in the 
civil service, the system of “in-service 
training” has been developed very consid- 
erably over the last few years, and a special 
department has been set up for the pur- 
pose in the Treasury. Furthermore, it is in 
this country that the most interesting at- 
tempts have been made to modernize the 
qualifying tests. General intelligence tests 
have been added, as an experiment, to the 
university type of examination. In some 
cases, reports have been drawn up on 
candidates by a committee consisting of 
psychologists, following group discussions 
in which the candidates participated. 


Employee Relations 


These new methods of recruiting are the 
result of the attention now paid to the for- 
merly neglected science of human rela- 
tions. This new attitude has also had 
other, much more important consequences 
in the civil services in Europe. 

The first consequence is the organiza- 
tion of relations between the state and its 
servants. The presence of civil servants’ 
representatives at disciplinary committees 
has for long been the practice in many Eu- 
ropean countries, but a thorough, prop- 
erly organized arrangement for contact be- 
tween heads of departments and the staff 
as a whole is of relatively recent date. An 
example of this was given by Great Britain 
shortly after the First World War when it 
set up, on the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee presided over by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Mr. J. H. Whitley, a 
National Council for the Civil Service, 
half of whose members were appointed by 
the Treasury, and half by the civil serv- 
ants’ association. “Whitley Committees” 
on the same lines have also been gradually 
set up in each department. Their purpose 
is to secure the maximum co-operation be- 
tween the government, as an employer, 
and the civil servants, with the view, 
chiefly, to increasing the output of work 
and the well-being of the staff, to estab- 
lishing a procedure for the consideration 
of complaints, and more generally, to pool- 
ing the experience and respective points 
of view of the higher, middle, and subor- 
dinate grades. When agreement is reached 
between the two sides, the consequent de- 
cisions are enforceable. 

Under the general Statute for French 
civil servants of 1946, a similar system was 
organized, based on the British experi- 
ence and on the efforts made in Belgium 
shortly before the Second World War. 
Two types of bodies have been set up in 
each department. The first are the “tech- 
nical committees,” consisting in equal 
numbers of representatives of the authori- 
ties and of representatives of the staff ap- 
pointed by the most representative civil 
servants’ organizations. The task of these 
“technical committees” is to study meas- 
ures affecting the organization and func- 
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tioning of the departments. The second 
are the “joint administrative committees,” 
which are composed in equal numbers of 
representatives of the authorities and of 
elected representatives of the staff in each 
corps, and whose function is to give their 
opinion before more important individual 
measures are taken, particularly promo- 
tions and disciplinary awards. A higher 
council for the civil service, which also 
represents both sides, was set up under 
the Prime Minister for the study of ques- 
tions of general civil service policy. 

Finally, in Germany, a law was promul- 
gated in 1955 to govern relations between 
the authorities and all civil servants. This 
law regulates, among other things, staff 
representation, institutes a Staff Council 
and a Staff Assembly, and lays down their 
powers and procedure. 

In addition to these general measures, 
certain provisions which, although less 
spectacular, must not be regarded as be- 
ing of less importance, have been intro- 
duced to improve human relations in the 
civil services. Thus, in Great Britain and 
in France, attempts have been made to de- 
velop rating systems designed not only to 
give objective and verifiable assessments of 
individual staff, but also to communicate 
them to the persons concerned, while 
avoiding injuring their personal pride. 
In some cases, these efforts have been 
viewed with scepticism, and the more con- 
servative heads of departments still do not 
see their usefulness. The fact that they 
have nevertheless been adopted shows 
that, despite everything, attitudes do 
change in time. 

Finally, we must not overlook the in- 
creasing desire for a better understanding 
of the civil service as a human environ- 
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ment. In continental Europe, civil service 
problems have long been studied from the 
purely legal standpoint. In the past few 
years, greater emphasis has been laid on 
administrative practices, methods of staff 
management administration, and methods 
of maintaining contact with staff. But al- 
ready a third stage is being prepared. Here 
and there, sociological research is being 
undertaken to study the attitude of civil 
servants as a group to their departments 
and to the rest of the population. 


In Summary 


In concluding this short account it 
would be incorrect to claim that the civil 
services in Europe cannot evolve. It is a 
fact that staff conditions in the large firms 
and in the public departments are becom- 
ing more comparable, and that the in- 
fluence of the private sector is making it- 
self felt in the civil service. In certain 
countries, this influence has been strong 
enough to result in the civil servants’ as- 
sociations being allowed to be affiliated to 
the trade unions, and, what is more, in 
civil servants being allowed to strike. Nev- 
ertheless, it is also true that the basic prin- 
ciples on which the status of civil servants 
is founded have not changed to any great 
extent for approximately a century in the 
larger European countries. 

Perhaps this explains why the civil serv- 
ice as a career has retained its prestige and 
its attractions in these countries despite 
the fact that everywhere the material con- 
ditions of civil servants seem less advan- 
tageous than those of workers in industry. 
The question merits consideration by all 
who think that a sound civil service is an 
element of strength and stability in a na- 
tion. 
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they, like many other similar instruments, 
are costly, and for from being a panacea. 
As a citizen I prefer an insecure bureauc- 
racy to an unassailable ““mediocracy,” arro- 
gantly wielding powers inherited from 
colonial times, and self-protected by strong 
laws. 

In the second case—retirement—properly 
enforced laws exist in countries such as 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and 
Uruguay. Laws in some other countries are 
too old or impractical. ‘The diplomatic 
service, teachers, and military establish- 
ments in several countries also have special 
protection. In one of these, people enter 
public service with retirement very much 
in view; while awaiting this, they supple- 
ment their insufficient salaries with other 
jobs. Retirement becomes compulsory for 
relatively young people and sometimes is 
even used as a political measure. The result 
is a very heavy burden on the budget, and 
a considerable number of “‘retired’’ people 
working in private business. Thus, the 
state deprives itself of experienced civil 
servants at a high cost and without any 
valid reason. 

This situation in which some good prin- 
ciples are too well enforced, good laws are 
not enforced at all, and bureaucracy flour- 
ishes is not typical of or exclusive to Latin 
America, as is well known. A student of 
administration may even develop a sub- 
conscious sense of satisfaction in discover- 
ing common diseases that call for common 
remedies. ‘This is where experts from every 
country can help, provided that a frank 
approach exists, together with mutual re- 
spect. For the specialist will feel much 
more at ease in a foreign country if he 
makes his mission a give-and-take-proposi- 
tion, than if he considers himself solely as 
a dispenser of “know-how.” 


Over-all View of Civil Service Laws 

It was previously stated that civil service 
regulations exist in practically every Latin 
American country, and that there are 
some fully-developed personnel systems, to 
which we will refer later. Others are 
limited to structural and disciplinary 
matters, devoid of protective provisions 
(except for the very common annual leave, 
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limitation of daily hours of work, etc.). 
Disability as well as retirement compensa- 
tion is in at least one country arbitrary, but 
fairly general and appropriate in amount. 
Were the 1go02 pension law strictly applied, 
the inflated prices of our time would re- 
duce to practically nothing the amounts 
provided by the law. In at least two coun- 
tries there is a civil service law, but it pro- 
tects only those admitted through examina- 
tion, and the governments show little dis- 
position to encourage persons to enter serv- 
ice under these laws. In addition, elaborate 
laws are in operation in most countries to 
regulate and protect the officers of the 
armed forces, members of the foreign serv- 
ice and, in a few cases, teachers and workers 
in specialized services, such as customs, tax 
collection, police, and health. ‘Therefore, 
even where there is no civil service law (or 
one very limited in its effects) the civil serv- 
ice has scattered protective instruments, 
and large sectors of the public servants may 
be protected by special laws. The student 
will not have an easy task to find out, even 
in loco, what the real situation is. ‘The 
pertinent legislation may be hidden in a 
real jungle of laws, and when he finds it, 
he will still have to check how it is applied. 
Again, this is not typical of all countries, 
and some exemplary legislation techniques 
do exist, as is the case in Costa Rica, 
Mexico and Venezuela. 

Some countries have fully developed 
personnel systems. Cases in point are, 
Argentina, Brazil, Costa Rica, Chile, and 
Mexico. Colombia, Cuba and Peru also 
have civil service laws. In order to avoid 
repetition, let us say that all of these laws 
provide for properly enforced competitive 
examinations, classification, rules of pro- 
motion, family and local allowances, hous- 
ing facilities, surety bonds, transfers, de- 
motions, etc. Entrance is generally at the 
lowest rung of the ladder, and there is no 
provision for an administrative class as in 
the British system. Foreign service laws, 
like that of Mexico, do provide, however, 
‘cancilleres,” a 


‘ 


for a special career for 
dignified clerical class. 
The Mexican general civil service law is 
a classic of the labor contract approach. 
The Federal Labor Law (1931) specifically 
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determines (Art. 2°) that “the laws for the 
civil service” shall regulate the relations 
between the state and its workers. It dis- 
tinguishes two types of employees, to start 
with. ‘The “de confianza” workers, that is, 
those having a directorial rank, those of the 
judiciary and the legislative powers (ex- 
cept their auxiliary services) and others 
specifically enumerated, all of whom are 
excluded from the privileges provided by 
these laws. (The expression “trabajador de 
confianza” is common in Latin America to 
designate civil servants of political ap- 
pointment as well as private aids and 
secretaries who change with the head of the 
Department.) The “‘trabajadores de base,” 
form the great mass of civil servants, in- 
cluding the middle levels, and are perma- 
nently protected by the law. If any of these 
civil servants is called to a nonprotected 
position, thus becoming a “‘trabajador de 
confianza,” he has the right to return to 
his old rank. The guaranty of tenure is 
absolute, and has been confirmed by the 
judiciary. Strikes (partial and general) are 
authorized, except for civil servants work- 
ing abroad. Civil servants unions are 
strongly encouraged. A permanent arbi- 
tration board composed of three members 
takes care of all labor conflicts. There is 
only one recognized union in each major 


administrative unit. ““There shall be no_ 


minoritary union.” Once he has joined a 
union, a civil servant cannot withdraw 
from it, except if expelled. The system is 
in general, as we can see, quite similar to 
that of the U. S. Federal Labor Law. 

The Brazilian system is better known, as 
it has been commented upon in North 
American reviews by distinguished special- 
ists. A special federal law regulates the 
juridical regime for civil servants of the 
union and the territories. The present law 
(“Estatutos dos Funcionarios Civis da 
Uniao’’) was enacted in October, 1952, but, 
as in all other Latin American cases, pre- 
vious laws had long existed. State and mu- 
nicipal laws cover the same ground for 
their own civil servants. There is an elabo- 
rate classification system, and competitive 
entrance examinations are severe and fre- 
quent. Qualifications being equal, World 
War veterans have preference. 


29 


Wherever this vast and generally satis- 
factory juridical panorama is examined 
one is apt to be led into the same fallacy as 
the one which so long dominated adminis- 
trative reforms and think that new addi- 
tions to the law will bring positive changes 
in the administration. Some of the latest 
techniques can also be put into effect, to 
the satisfaction of those who delight in 
ornament without seeking the core of the 
problem. The adjective will grow, without 
advantage to the substantive, and each de- 
fect will be cloaked for some time with new 
provisions, new advice and opinions, only 
to surge up later, perhaps in a more de- 
moralizing form. 

The conditioning factors in public ad- 
ministration are, of course, those of socio- 
economical and cultural origin. ‘These 
need to be appreciated and understood, 
but they should not be used as an excuse 
for inaction or despair. There are a num- 
ber of problems that haunt the adminis- 
tration of personnel in Latin America and 
they have to be exposed without euphe- 
misms and without including them in 
broader, philosophical classifications. Im- 
mediate steps can be taken toward their 
solution. Such are salary, productivity, and 
political weakness. 


Salary Problems 

The governments are in quest of good 
employees in their national labor markets. 
The salaries they offer, however, are lower 
—in some cases much lower—than_ those 
paid in the private sector. Only the very 
young and inexperienced or the older left- 
overs are made available in this way. In 
order to add incentives, more stability and 
more welfare solutions are offered. ‘This 
plunges the state in a vicious circle, as the 
budget is burdened with large sums for 
pensions, and with superfluous posts for 
civil servants who cannot be dismissed. 
Furthermore, there are cases when salaries 
are pegged to the cost-of living index; they 
grow with inflation but remain meager, as 
the starting-point is excessively low. 

Tied to their employment, civil servants, 
good and bad, have to get other jobs, either 
in private business or in municipal or 
provincial government offices. (Although 


~ 
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it is sometimes forbidden to have more 
than one public employment, this rule is 
often broken, especially when in the same 
city there is, for instance, a federal, a state, 
and a municipal administration, each one 
with its own civil service.) Private employ- 
ment is more common still. I know of one 
country where it is strictly forbidden; there 
is also one where it is explicitly authorized; 
and the working hours of some others are 
such that they actually encourage double 
employment. Lawyers, even in some di- 
rectorial positions, are also engaged in 
private practice, while doctors and _pro- 
fessors are even more often so emploved. 
Social security clinics are perhaps the big- 
gest source of these multiple part-time ar- 
rangements; many doctors tend to behave 
as private practitioners when they actually 
have long been servants of the state. 

It is easy to explain to oneself why pro- 
ductivity in public administration is low. 
How can aman even think clearly with this 
combination of meager pay and multiple 
responsibilities? If you add to this a general 
lack of methodical procedures and inade- 
quate office installations, his only quiet 
moment left for reflection may be when he 
is caught in the middle of a traffic jam, 
rushing from one office to the other. 

‘The obvious solution to all this is to re- 
duce bureaucracy and raise salaries, thus 
keeping steady the budgetary percentage 
of the latter. But this is not easy, when the 
political point of view is envisaged. 
Whether salaries are high or low, hundreds 
of thousands of employees are getting part 
of their subsistence money out of the prev- 
alent system. The reduction of this will 
mean a considerable loss of votes, or, in 
countries where votes are meaningless, 
more unemployment and a decrease in 
purchasing power, with economic reper- 
cussions on business. And business, as is 
well known, is as sacred in our system as 
the cult of personality used to be in other 
parts of the world. 


Current Work on Administrative Problems 

Our New World is a land of hope, and 
some solution must be reached. This can 
only be achieved through methodical, con- 
stant, and perhaps (as time is reckoned in 
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our countries) lengthy work, a far cry from 
the magical “reorganizations” expected 
Even under the spell of the radical change: 
in government which are apt to occur from 
time to time, the momentum that can sc 
easily change constitutional anachronisms, 
improve social and economic conditions, 
and ease international tensions, can give 
but little impulse to public administration. 

It is encouraging to see so many Latin 
American countries now deeply conscious 
of their administrative problems. El] Sal- 
vador, for instance, has been working since 
1949, without halt, on the improvement 
of its civil service. Costa Rica has installed 
a model civil service system, and Panama is 
pursuing the same end. Brazil, Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, Chile, El Salvador, and Vene- 
zuela have national schools of public ad- 
ministration, not to mention the older 
foreign service schools existing in several 
countries (such as the well known Instituto 
Rio Branco of Brazil) and special courses 
for customs (Chile), tax collection, hospital 
administration, and other health services, 
which have had a long and distinguished 
career. The United Nations is systemati- 
cally contributing to all these efforts. At 
present, for instance, in Bolivia, Colombia, 
and Uruguay, United Nations experts are 
working on personnel matters. As a result, 
in Colombia a new civil service law is being 
submitted to Congress. The U.S. Point 
Four helped to draft the Costa Rican law, 
and the Public Administration Service 
worked on its implementation. It would 
be difficult to give here a complete pano- 
rama of the interactions involved in tech- 
nical assistance, but some universities, such 
as Syracuse, Southern California, and 
Puerto Rico, have been specially active in 
the training of administrative personnel 
and professors in various fields of public 
administration. The UN and ICA scholar- 
ship and educational program have been 
of value in this connection. 


Work Still To Be Done 


But despite all that has been achieved, 
for a really radical improvement of civil 
service much still remains to be done. Since 
the problems are being recognized and ex 
amined, the outlook is frankly optimistic 
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It gives, on the other hand, a sense of dis- 
persion of effort, of piecemeal resolutions. 
In some countries the approach is not bold, 
as it should be, but tends to be timid, with 
a touch of tolerance that could be turned 
to better account in the figld of political 
relations. Commendable by he are made 
from time to time; for instance, resolutions 
are adopted to leave vacancies unfilled in 
order to reduce bureaucracy. This may lead 
only to the elimination of posts in the lower 
echelons, as the chain of promotions is 
almost always used to fill the successive 
vacancies. In other cases, complete civil 
service programmes have only been waiting 
—even for years—for the resolution to apply 
them. And where very elaborate adminis- 
trative careers exist, one sometimes wishes 
that things had not gone so far in the twen- 
ties. 

What can be done, then, if you have to 
face traditions, pressures and vested inter- 
ests; to confront financial and economic 
problems of critical magnitude; and even 
fight against the corruptive action of pri- 
vate citizens? There is only one reply to 
this: it happened before in other countries 
that have now good civil services; and one 
has to start dealing with the substance of 
the problem, not with the peripheral 
trimmings, proceeding slowly but steadily 
following a pre-conceived programme. 

Train Administrators.—The first and easi- 
est thing to do is perhaps to dignify 
and improve the key men of administra- 
tion, thus starting at the top and not “pro- 
gressively frorm the bottom.” In every ad- 
ministration there are reliable people; 
these men when at high levels, have a 
training in their particular field and are 
generally critical of their own work and 
of the environment in which they perform 
their tasks. They are well qualified to 
render good service but they suffer from 
isolation from their colleagues (thus giv- 
ing little support to one another) and 
from a chronic lack of time to think in 
terms of long-range programmes. They are 
overburdened with day-to-day problems, 
always urgent. But if they are brought 
together, and given the chance to meet 
their colleagues, establishing close profes- 
sional ties with them, thus paving the way 


for future consultations; if they are al- 
lowed time to reflect on their experience 
and plan the future activities of their, 
offices; and finally, if they are afforded 
guidance and up-to-date practical infor- 
mation on their work, highly fertile 
ground will then be prepared for obtain- 
ing quick results in public administration 
reform. The examples of the Administra- 
tive Staff College at Henley-on-Thames 
and of the Advanced School of Public Ad- 
ministration in Central America (ESA- 
PAC) are interesting in this context. 

Train Specialists\—Once the leading ad- 
ministrators have had this opportunity, a 
sustained effort must be made in order to 
maintain their contacts and interest, and 
prepare efficient help for them by training 
the middle and lower echelons. A good 
professional society and a programme of 
publications, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, in-service training programmes 
and schools of public administration, are 
the first answers to both questions. Let 
us not, however, overemphasize the role of 
the schools of public administration at 
this stage of the process. We should not 
forget that the substantive officers are en- 
gineers, lawyers, economists, doctors and 
other professionals, not to say, in more 
than one case, majors or generals. It is in 
their schools that their training for an 
eventual public service should start, by 
establishing courses in the three R’s of 
our field: Public Administration, Human 
Relations and Personnel Management, 
and Organization and Methods. This cer- 
tainly would be an excellent complement 
to a good public administration school 
with rather limited admission, if we want 
to keep it meaningful and _ attractive 
to prospective civil servants. Such a 
school would naturally be the centre of 
this necessary constellation of university 
courses in public administration. 

The civil service thus trained, or re- 
trained, has to be convinced that only re- 
sults—not certificates—count for the tax- 
payer. The public has to feel a quick im- 
pact of this reorganization project. ‘They 
must see a change, and a little bit of ex- 
aggeration would certainly help. Only 
after that should more costly techniques. 
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of public relations be applied. The digni- 
fication of the public employee and _ his 
change of attitude, together with an esprit 
de service will be a better contribution to 
stability and salary increases than a well 
prepared welfare-type law. Generally 
speaking, the total amount spent on the 
public service is adequate to fulfill the 
obligations of the state, and it only needs 
redistribution to produce adequate sal- 
aries. There are too many people working 
too little. It will only be a matter of man- 
agerial ability to return many of them to 
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the private economy, and to establish a 
simple, good salary scale understood by 
everybody, including the public and the 
legislative branch. 

Provide Adequate Pay.—A very rough idea 
of the expenditures in public service can 
be drawn from the following table which 
was prepared by Mr. Braulio Jatar, of 
ECLA, from the reports of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commissions for Africa and the 
Far East, Europe and Latin America 
(ECAFE, ECE and ECLA). This table in- 
cludes both personnel expenditures and 


CURRENT EXPENDITURES OF GOVERNMENT* 








< J O7 ! 
Approximate % 
of Current 





Country Years Expenditures" 
Africa» 
Belgian Congo ....1950 64 
1955 59 
BOWIE: sos.0-ecoiein-2.6 seve 1950 80 
1954 73 
North Rhodesia ...1950 51 
1953 50 
Latin America® 
Argentina ........ 1950 73 
1953 79 
7 re 1950 73 
1954 74 
Golombia «......% 1950 70 
1952 70 
MCOStASTRACA a .05 058 1950 84 
1954 73 
‘C7 | a eee 1950 80 
1953 81 
Fouador ....<..% 1950 76 
1954 74 
El Salvador ....... 1950 71 
1954 70 
Guatemala ....... 1949-50 65 
1953-54 62 
Honduras’... 62.64% 1949-50 72 
1953-54 60 
DUBRIGO® 6:5 sctesdie0-s 1950 66 
1954 62 
Nicaragua ........ 1949-50 79 
1953-54 67 
[0 ee ae an 1950 85 
1954 Ui 
Venezuela ........ 1950-51 61 
1953-54 67 





Approximate % 
of Current 





Country Years Expenditures* 
Asia» 
01) ae 1950 78 
1953 68 
, OCS (0): een 1950 64 
1953 63 
| EY ae 1950 70 
1954 57 
Philippines ....... 1950 69 
1953 79 
Indonesia ........ 1950 én 
1952 83 
Europe» 
AUSITIA  o.668 esac 1950 75 
1952 80 
Denmark: ...<..060.05 1950 64 
1954 67 
Biman «oo 6cs:ees\s 1950 70 
1953 70 
BUANCE 6,605 sisarsared 1950 90 
1954 89 
GTECEO™ 5 hissicve oe ase 1950 62 
1953 tl 
Luxembourg ..... 1950 ae 
1953 66 
NORWAY 05:0 :5.2.02010 0% 1950 57 
1951 58 
Povrtagel 2. scsases 1950 86 
1954 87 
United Kingdom . .1950 80 
1954 80 
Australasia» 
Australia ....<¢.«% 1950 48 
1953 51 
New Zealand ..... 1950 61 


1953 59 





8 Of course, current expenditures involve more than 
the salaries of public personnel. Nevertheless it is in- 
teresting to observe that the dispersion of percentages 
is quite narrow, thus giving some similarity to most 
countries. Needless to say, in some countries pensions 
are a substantial part of these expenditures, especially 
when they are periodically readjusted to current prices. 


» All the public sector. 

¢ Only the central government. 

4 The complement, up to one hundred per cent, repre- 
sents the percentage of capital investment. 
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overhead. It excludes only capital invest- 
ment. Military expenditures are excluded 
when identifiable in each government’s 
statistics. 

Whatever manipulation of guaranteed 
stability, pensions, medical services, loans 
for housing, leaves, etc. a government can 
make, one of the basic factors for getting 
good employees and getting good per- 
formance out of them will remain their 
salary. Once the necessary basis for an eff- 
cient civil service has been laid down, 
there is no other alternative but to classify 
the civil servants, pay them good salaries, 
and have them work eight hours a day, 
without the right to engage either in pri- 
vate practice or in other paid activities. 

Other Needed Measures.—Permanency is 
a target that can more safely be reached, 
in the first stage of administrative organ- 
ization, through capacity than through 
legislation. I have seen many cases of ex- 
cellent civil servants kept in their jobs for 
years by several opposed governments— 
and without the benefit of a civil law—just 
because they were competent. 

The other side of permanency, the 
avoidance of excessive turnover, is another 
problem for governments to tackle. Good 
salaries will certainly help, but a good 
civil servant needs more than that. Gov- 
ernments cannot really compete with busi- 
ness in this field. Even with equal salary 
conditions, the private sector offers more 
inducements in the shape of opportunities 
and fringe benefits. A young civil servant, 
particularly if he is a specialist in a new 
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field (and that is common in “underde- 
veloped” countries) has many opportuni- 
ties to leave the public service. To this the 
state can only oppose good working con- 
ditions, recognition of performance and 
dignity; briefly, a human touch. A struc- 
ture like the British, with an administra- 
tive, an executive, and a clerical branch, 
might help considerably in this sense, as it 
may give quicker opportunities to young 
people. But above all, the behavior of 
good ministers and directors towards 
bright but inexperienced newcomers, is 
what gives quality to a government. 

All this has to be completed with well- 
established standards for every type of 
position, and a good and practical admis- 
sion examination and a not too short test 
and training period. I would rather leave 
for a distant future the establishment of 
a strict tenure, for the calculated risks of 
the spoils system and excessive turnover 
are better than the assurance of perman- 
ency for a complacent bureaucracy. 

We are far from advocating that the 
techniques of personnel administration be 
by-passed. Quite the contrary. These are 
indispensable, as strategical weapons for 
the tactics we have sketched. We all know 
that it is much more difficult to apply 
simple rules than to go by the books, and 
to take the line of least resistance. The 
latter any beginner can do and look wise 
in the process; the former requires real 
and thorough knowledge, together with 
determination and an outstanding moral 
authority. 











Technical Assistance in Personnel Administration 


Louis E. Hosch 





HE PROGRAMS Of technical assistance to 
ponte countries by the government 
of the United States of America and by 
other nations through the United Nations 
are basically extensions and elaborations 
of old processes. The exchange of ideas 
and methodology among peoples is as old 
as society itself. 

The pressures for intercultural exchange 
increase somewhat in direct proportion to 
the greater and wider use of communica- 
tion and transportation. Twentieth-cen- 
tury improvements in communications 
have broadened and deepened the process 
of intercultural exchange. Consequently, 
peoples and nations no longer limit their 
interest and concern with other people to 
some strictly separated category of their 
lives. All nations are beginning to recog- 
nize that intensive study of a single aspect 
of another nation’s economic activities, its 
social or governmental structure, or its 
technology, can lead to misunderstanding. 
Limited views lead to confusion or to gross 
inaccuracies unless there is a general grasp 
of the society or culture as a whole. A gen- 
eral grasp is decreasingly the product of 
popular generalizations and increasingly 
dependent upon scientific knowledge, sym- 
pathetic and patient understanding, and a 
broader appreciation of motivations. The 
increasing awareness of the fundamental 
importance of individual motivations and 
group incentives has obvious important 
implications for the entire field of public 
administration. It is of particular signifi- 
cance in the area of personnel administra- 
tion where employee morale and work sat- 
isfactions are of paramount importance. 

The extension of technical assistance in 
the field of public administration to the 
so-called “underdeveloped areas” of the 
world by both the United Nations and the 
United States government has been con- 
siderable in recent years. One United 
Nations official, Fredrick J. Tichner, ob- 
served in the September, 1955, issue of 
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Personnel for United Nations, Technical Assistance 
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United Nations Review: “In a country 
where economic and social development 
have come with revolutionary speed and 
intensity, it is not possible to await grad- 
ual evolution of a new group of adminis- 
trators; innovations in administration are 
an immediate necessity.” 

This observation of the pressing need 
for prompt action and for innovations is 
applicable to the situation in almost all 
countries receiving technical assistance. 
The recognition of these needs explains 
in large measure the character of the pro- 
grams devised to cope with problems. The 
programs provide in most instances a dual 
approach to the separate but related prob- 
lems of basic education and _ in-service 
training for public administration. They 
offer education in personnel administra- 
tion as one of the essential subjects along 
with an introduction to the field as a 
whole, and other basic subjects such as 
public finance and organization and meth- 
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ods. Education and training operate par- 
allel to technical services to government 
agencies. Services include efforts at im- 
provements in central personnel agencies’ 
operations and strengthening of the per- 
sonnel functions within administrative 
agencies and ministries. 


Basic Assumptions 


The official proclamations of objectives, 
principles, and methods issued by organi- 
zations offering technical assistance are 
written in terms that in themselves are re- 
vealing of the basic fact that certain areas 
need help and that other areas are pre- 
pared to give help. The area in need of 
help is defined in terms of “standards of 
living,” “conditions of economic and so- 
cial progress,” and “scientific advances and 
industrial progress.” These terms appear 
in United Nations and in United States 
government official references to their re- 
spective technical assistance programs. In 
these references it is sometimes explicit, 
but always implicit, that certain condi- 
tions and values are paramount and pro- 
vide an ultimate frame of reference for de- 
termining what areas or. nations are in 
need of “‘assistance,”’ “progress,” and “ad- 
vances.” These terms admit the existence 
of nations as “haves” and “have nots”; 
they imply that certain values or condi- 
tions should be universal. The important 
conclusion to be drawn is that the profes- 
sional technician in his mission to an under- 
developed country to “educate,” “advise,” 
and “assist” in a given technical area must 
not lose sight of the underlying principles 
and values upon which the technology is 
based! 

What are some of the specific needs for 
advance, improvements, or progress and 
what challenges do they hold for the basic 
principles of personnel administration? 


Needs and Principles 


In personnel administration as in other 
fields of public administration, there is a 
wide variety of needs in underdeveloped 
countries. The precise character of these 
needs has been only partially assessed. In- 
complete knowledge is however not the re- 
sult of a lack of interest in underdeveloped 


areas. Rather it is the result of a combina- 
tion of factors that may include: (1) limi- 
tations in accurate statistical and other 
basic records necessary to measure various 
personnel problems or to estimate particu- 
lar needs; (2) lack of effective or continu- 
ous central control or study of personnel 
actions and transactions; (3) preoccupation 
with symptoms of problems or with a sin- 
gle aspect of an existing problem to the 
neglect of the system as a whole. In the 
absence of comprehensive data and in the 
futile search for single-factor solutions to 
multi-factor problems, personnel adminis- 
tration as a whole, from pre-entry training 
through retirement, is neglected. 

Reports on activities in the technical as- 
sistance programs reveal the great scope of 
the problems in hand. Even with limited 
statistical data and with more _infor- 
mation relative to symptoms than to un- 
derlying causes of problems there is sufh- 
cient evidence to indicate an extensive 
problem. Reports by competent and reli- 
able observers reveal the scope of specific 
needs as evidence in such conditions as: 


1. Political control or interference in 
public employment. These controls are 
seldom centrally coordinated on the usual 
patronage basis. 

2. Ineffective recruitment practices that 
depend more upon personal preferences, 
with practically no positive recruitment 
and faulty selection techniques. These are 
sometimes coupled with over-staffing in fu- 
tile efforts to cope with widespread under- 
employment in the total economy. 

3. Staff management difficulties that 
stem from a lack of modern in-service 
training programs and an unbalanced em- 
phasis upon tenure and seniority. These 
conditions are further complicated by the 
absence of a general pattern of rational 
classification of positions with related and 
equitable pay plans. 


These are typical problems that exist in 
varying degree and in different combina- 
tions. The fact that these conditions are 
increasingly recognized as serious prob- 
lems of public policy and national admin- 
istration is in itself encouraging. The 
search for solutions to these problems, by 
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seeking technical assistance from other 
nations, is evidence of a desire for solu- 
tions and a willingness to try new and 
“imported” techniques. But to what ex- 
tent is this search and this willingness to 
accept a new technology an expression of 
a corresponding willingness to accept the 
values and principles basic to the new 
technology? 

The adoption of a technology implies 
the adoption of its underlying principles. 
To what extent are such values as: equal 
treatment under law, rights to fair hearing 
and appeals, and equal pay for equal work 
acceptable to cultures where such princi- 
ples are practically unknown? To what ex- 
tent can these principles be accepted as in- 
separable elements of the technology of 
personnel administration on a merit basis? 

There is evidence, for instance, that the 
fundamental principle of self-determina- 
tion inherent in the rights to public edu- 
cation, to be a candidate for public em- 
ployment, or to compete freely in public 
services are concepts unacceptable as pub- 
lic policy in many of the countries seeking 
technical assistance. In those countries 
education may be inaccessible, public em- 
ployment a class privilege, and the es- 
pousal of the concept of self-determina- 
tion a violation of basic cultural tenets. 

There is a need, therefore, to consider 
carefully the impact and effect of new or 
different cultural values and the conflict 
in values that is sometimes generated by 
the introduction of a new technology. To 
assume that a technology can be “trans- 
planted” without also resolving the under- 
lying conflicts in principles and values is 
a naive assumption. Technology will de- 
velop and flourish only to the extent that 
its techniques find their roots in the un- 
derlying principles basic to them. It is 
not suggested that the principles or values 
be identical with those of the culture 
where the technology originated. But these 
values must be sufficiently similar and they 
must have origins in common human val- 
ues. Without such common or similar val- 
ues as a foundation, the techniques based 
upon them will not operate reliably or 
consistently in their new environment. 
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The extent to which techniques must 
be adapted to new conditions is, in one 
sense, a measure of the corresponding de- 
parture from the basic principles. The 
need for fundamental departures from 
usual standard practices may, in another 
sense, serve as an index to the need for 
re-examining the underlying principle to 
assess its universality. 

These observations raise fundamental 
questions as to the validity of some prin- 
ciples of personnel administration. Are all 
the principles generally acceptable in 
the modern state applicable everywhere? 
Which ones have universal application in 
all public employment situations? Are 
there some techniques that should be in- 
troduced initially, with others to follow, 
or is the relationship among techniques 
so inter-dependent as to make this im- 
practical? The implications of these ques- 
tions for teaching personnel administra- 
tion and for providing sound advice on 
in-service training programs are obvious. 

The laboratory data for a new objective 
evaluation of principles of personnel ad- 
ministration are developing wherever at- 
tempts are being made to apply the prin- 
ciples to new conditions in a wide variety 
of economic and cultural settings. These 
data await objective study and analysis; 
to date we have only impressions such as 
these. 


Program Operations 

Second only to the application and test- 
ing of principles under varying conditions 
in widely separated parts of the world is 
the problem presented by the planning of 
programs of technical assistance. This 
problem is difficult whether it be teaching 
or advising government officials or some 
combination of these efforts. While little 
difficulty is experienced in defining gen- 
eral objectives, most programs are handi- 
capped by: (1) limited periods of advance 
planning; (2) inadequate organization of 
service projects within government struc- 
tures or the subordination of teaching 
programs in educational institutions; and 
(3) staffing difficulties stemming primarily 
from short assignments for technical per- 
sonnel. 
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Proposals and plans for assistance in 
personnel administration are more often 
the result of a recognition of the need for 
more effective performance on the job and 
for higher morale than it is a recognition 
of the need for general reform of the cur- 
rent system as a whole or for the installa- 
tion of a new system based on merit. The 
need for reform seldom originates in the 
educational institutions. Those institu- 
tions in most “under-developed” nations 
are preoccupied with classical education 
and have seldom attempted education for 
more than the traditional professions such 
as law and medicine. 

Recognition of the need is frequently 
limited to a small group or segment of the 
administration in power. Such groups are 
often fired by misplaced enthusiasms and 
hope to find in technical assistance a pan- 
acea. Too often there is the hope that by 
initiating programs of personnel reform 
by outside agencies or by neutrals to the 
political scene, those who sponsor projects 
will be relieved of the task of convincing 
others who are affected by such re- 
forms. Some seem to believe that the im- 
plementation of general objectives is an 
automatic adjunct to the agreement on 
purposes and the approval of the project. 

Experience with such enthusiasms and 
beliefs quickly prompted the more exten- 
sive use of preliminary surveys and studies. 
These were, however, also directed more 
toward the determination of the precise 
character of needs and less at developing 
comprehensive plans for the project. When 
periods of study are brief there is limited 
opportunity to convince the uninformed 
or the reluctant official or educator of the 
need for the technical assistance. The tech- 
nical assistance expert is not in a position 
to undertake these tasks. Neither is it ap- 
propriate for him to do so. Herein lurks a 
dilemma and a dangerous temptation. 

Reform and fundamental changes in 
personnel practices affect practically every 
facet of a community. Planning periods 
should be extended to permit the compila- 
tion of more reliable data, the involve- 
ment of more nationals of the receiving 
nation in the plans, the expansion of the 
search for all the useful potential re- 


sources, and wholehearted support for the 
program that is to come. 

Technical assistance officials at head- 
quarters and in field offices try to avoid 
planning too quickly or superficially. They 
also try to avoid approval of projects until 
all possible resources and support are in 
alignment with accurately determined 
needs. But the urgencies of most situa- 
tions, coupled with political exigencies, 
sometimes dictate greater haste than is 
advisable. This results in another di- 
lemma. 

Personnel projects are not always 
soundly organized. Teaching and advisory 
services are sometimes misplaced in the 
total institutional and governmental struc- 
ture. Sometimes projects are subordinated 
to unrelated departments or services lack- 
ing an interest in the project. In other 
cases they are far removed from the im- 
portant flow of activities with which they 
are most concerned. The distribution of 
functions among the technical assistance 
experts and their associates or counter- 
parts on the government staff is not always 
as clear as it should be. The prevailing 
inadequacies of organization of govern- 
ment services handicap smooth official 
working relationships. Sometimes place- 
ment in the organizational structure re- 
sults in isolating the technical experts 
from their proper areas of concern and 
at the other extreme overburdening them 
with administrative detail and sometimes 
even inappropriate or unauthorized execu- 
tive responsibility. 

Staffing difficulties or technical assist- 
ance projects exist as much among the 
agencies offering the assistance as among 
the governments of the underdeveloped 
countries. In both cases the problem is 
primarily one of recruitment of qualified 
personnel to staff the projects. The United 
Nations and the United States technical 
assistance programs operate on short-term 
budgetary plans. They can offer only rela- 
tively short-term appointments and in ad- 
dition limited inducements as to contin- 
ued employment and retirement benefits. 
Even more important is the fact of con- 
tinuing manpower shortages of technically 
qualified professional personnel who are 
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willing to serve in other countries. Quali- 
fications include not only the usual pro- 
fessional capacities but equally important 
additional qualifications. These include a 
wide range of capacities from language 
facility or a special knowledge of a par- 
ticular culture or area of the world to 
other characteristics that include both per- 
sonal and employment relationships that 
make it possible and feasible for person- 
nel to live abroad. 

In the underdeveloped country, pro- 
fessional manpower shortages are usually 
extreme, and qualified associates to serve 
as “opposite numbers” or to cooperate in 
local administration of project operations 
are practically nonexistent. For instance, 
in one underdeveloped country of con- 
siderable size, there were less than a dozen 
university graduates in the entire govern- 
ment. Local recruitment of professional 
assistants for teaching, translating, inter- 
preting, and assisting with administrative 
detail is not an easy task where such skills 
are in great demand. 


Technical and Professional Problems 

Personnel technicians like technicians 
in other areas of public administration 
have become aware of the limits to “trans- 
planting” a technology into new soil. 
They have also learned the definite limits 
to importing the documentation and the 
literature of a profession. 

In the field of personnel administration, 
the direct transfer value of the several ele- 
ments of the profession is narrow indeed. 
For example: traditional basic legal pro- 
visions common to the law of many mod- 
ern states can be almost meaningless in a 
different culture. In translations into an- 
other language provisions for personnel 
programs and controls can fail to provide 
a balanced system because in translation 
terminology may become either too rigid 
or too broad. Exact translations and pre- 
cise applicability are difficult to achieve. 

For example: limited use can be made 
of classification questionnaires and_re- 
lated forms designed to facilitate job analy- 
sis. Other standard forms and outlines 
have a limited usefulness serving merely 
as broad guides. Typical rules and regula- 
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tions seldom accommodate the conditions 
of prevailing law and traditional relation- 
ships in the underdeveloped country. Sel- 
dom are typical pay plans of any use in an 
economy where totally different monetary 
values may be placed on the several occu- 
pational and professional categories and 
grades. 

These are only a few examples of the 
limited usefulness of the basic documents 
and the traditional methods in new and 
different settings. The terms “adaption” 
or “adoption” of techniques fail to de- 
scribe accurately the process of invention 
and innovation that is employed in pro- 
viding technical assistance. When many 
basic principles require reassessment in 
terms of their applicability and when tech- 
niques need modification or new ones 
need to be devised to cope with unique 
conditions, the advisor’s role is made very 
difficult. 

In educational undertakings, teaching 
materials are seldom available in the lan- 
guage of the underdeveloped country. 
Translating materials from other litera- 
tures is both a slow and expensive process. 
Only a few basic works provide reality for 
students in these countries. The develop- 
ment of an indigenous literature is a very 
long-term process. There rises again the 
need for innovations; students, teaching 
assistants, and officials in positions con- 
cerned with personnel management can be 
encouraged or required to prepare written 
description of personnel structures, rela- 
tionships, and current practice. Unusual 
skills in preparing such documents are re- 
vealed and they prove more useful than 
translations of standard texts. 

In teaching or in advising on the prin- 
ciples and techniques of personnel admin- 
istration, the technician in the underde- 
veloped country occupies a unique role. 
He operates not only in a strange cultural 
environment but in one where there is 
little local professional association or sup- 
port. The “expert” may initially enjoy a 
special kind of freedom from criticism or 
controls but he soon realizes the disadvan- 
tages of professional isolation and the haz- 
ards of too much individual invention. 
The development of a professional society 
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to cope with this condition is a long-term 
undertaking, dependent upon many fac- 
tors most of which are beyond the capaci- 
ties of the individual technician on a short- 
term assignment. 


A New Synthesis 

To view personnel administration as a 
profession, with universal application to 
people in work situations everywhere, re- 
quires that we must be prepared to have 
fundamental principles change to cope 
with all the conditions that may exist 
wherever people work together. 

The current and future programs of 
technical assistance in personnel adminis- 
tration will provide the profession with 
rich contributions to both the principles 
and technique of the profession. ‘Techni- 
cal assistance is not a one-way process. 
From the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world we have already learned 
much and we will learn more. The ques- 
tions and the healthy skepticism of our 
new found associates of other nations have 
prompted us to evaluate jointly the many 
principles we have accepted thus far with- 
out testing their universality. 

In new groupings of students, teachers, 
officials, and citizens of other countries, 
the technician has devised new methods 
to cope with unique conditions. But, more 
important, we have acquired from some 


of our new associates a renewed sense of 
self-confidence. We can gain a renewed 
respect for science and perhaps a greater 
maturity to accept new knowledge, strange 
concepts, and experimental approaches to 
the continuing unsolved problems of per- 
sonnel management. 

New nationalisms are emerging in un- 
derdeveloped areas. With that emergence 
there is a new respect for law and author- 
ity that reflects a genuine acceptance of 
wide-scale cooperative efforts to solve so- 
cial, economic, and political problems. 
This condition facilitates an orderly and 
scientific approach to human _ problems 
that is essential to professional endeavor. 
We might learn from our new associates 
some novel but promising approaches to 
human relationships in work situations. 
We may also learn from them a greater 
respect for learning and for the teacher and 
scholar. The technical expert in his role as 
teacher and advisor is highly respected; 
deference is shown to him for what he 
knows and has to offer in solving problems. 
The profession is profiting by the experi- 
ence in technical assistance administration 
as it re-examines our concepts and methods. 
The ranks of the professions are being 
strengthened by the addition of recruits 
who search diligently with us for new and 
better knowledge on this challenging 
frontier. 








Civil Service—Then and Now 


Charles P. Messick 








THINK it was Patrick Henry who said, 
I ‘T have but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided and that is the lamp of experi- 
ence.” In this fast moving world, a little 
frightening to us older people, at times, 
there are those who seem to have gotten 
away from this idea. They seem anxious 
rather to stake their chances on hope 
instead of on experience. To those of us 
who have not much left but experience, 
however, we yet insist that an examination 
of what has gone before is a good place to 
start when we undertake to explain the 
present or forecast the future. 

I have read somewhere a warning to 
prophets and diviners that appeals to me 
even though I have ventured into this 
field, from time to time, and not always 
with happy results. It ran something like 
this: “Prophesy if you must but don’t men- 
tion dates; speculate if you will, but don’t 
mention names.” If we stick to this for- 
mula, we will be safer though our pro- 
nouncements may not be such good head- 
line material. 


“Personnel” Is Still Young 

The one thing that those of us who 
work in the public personnel field must 
not forget is that the personnel part of 
public administration, or of business, for 
that matter, is yet new as we think in 
terms of changing trends, practices, and 
philosophies in business or government. 
To me, progress has seemed entirely too 
slow. I feel we have wasted valuable time; 
that we should now be farther along the 
way to acceptable solutions of our prob- 
lems; and that a vigorous, effective per- 
sonnel administration, solving problems, 
improving administrative practice, main- 
taining satisfactory public and worker re- 
lationships, conserving public moneys, in- 
creasing efficiency, and getting needed 
work done, should now be an accepted 
and expected part of administrative pro- 


e@ Charles P. Messick has made a distinguished 
contribution to the Civil Service Assembly as well 
as to the public personnel profession. He served on 
the staff of the New Jersey State Civil Service Com- 
mission almost 40 years as Chief Examiner and 
Secretary. During this time his work in the testing 
and training fields served as guides to other public 
agencies throughout the country. He has served 
CSA as President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and 
Executive Council Member. His contributions to 
the organization were recognized when he was 
elected the first lifetime member in 1948. Since his 
retirement from the New Jersey Civil Service Com- 
mission, Mr. Messick has continued his busy career 
in banking, business, and as head of the consulting 
firm “Charles P. Messick and Associates” which pro- 
vides assistance to government on personnel and 
management problems. 





cedure in many areas of government at its 
several levels. We need badly to go on 
faster, but it will help us to remember 
that while the solution of nearly all of 
our personnel problems is ahead of us, so 
also are the final solutions of most of the 
other major problems of public adminis- 
tration. Does anyone think that we have 
found the answers to our tax problems, 
accepted them, and put them into routine 
practice? Yet this is one of the oldest of 
government activities. No, we need not 
be discouraged because we have not faced 
and solved all of our personnel problems. 
What we should do is to tackle them with 
all the sense and vigor and capacity we 
have, accept out of our accumulated ex- 
perience the things that have been tested 
and found good, build surely and soundly 
a system that will work. And, may I sug- 
gest very casually, stop trying to put up 
the steeple and weathervane before we get 
the foundations in. Oh, you can dream a 
little, but build the system from the bot- 
tom up, not in reverse. 


Contributions of the Early “Crusaders” 

When I first saw the inside workings of a 
public personnel agency in 1910, we were 
yet under the spell of the crusading spirit 
of the very small but very articulate group 
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which formed and carried on the work of 
the National Civil Service Reform League. 
I take off my hat to that early group which 
set out to put a new philosophy in public 
business. They did it. It was my privilege 
to know some of these “founders” of the 
League personally, particularly William 
Dudley Foulke, one of the most militant, 
who never ceased to thunder against the 
spoilsman and all his work. He was just 
as vigorously against any change in the 
Pendleton Act and its police-like approach 
to our public personnel problems as he 
was in defending the new law itself. He 
was sure that all a state or local govern- 
ment had to do was to adopt a similar law 
and somehow all their personnel and _pa- 
tronage problems would change rapidly 
from black to grey to white, and high lev- 
els of honesty and efficiency in the conduct 
of the public business would somehow pre- 
vail. I think that I should say in passing 
that the Pendleton Act was a sound law. 
It had in it many of the basic elements 
which at least permitted what is now con- 
sidered good personnel practice and pro- 
cedure. We have not yet been able to put 
into effect all of the things that we could 
have done, and can still do, under its pro- 
visions. 


Accomplishments Between Then and Now 


What are some of the landmarks along 
the way that indicate growth in our think- 
ing and in our efforts to change over from 
the policeman to the serviceman in the 
personnel field? Change was in the air 
when I began work in this field, as it is 
today. Civil service officials, directors, and 
examiners (I suppose they were embryonic 
technicians, generalists, and specialists) 
here and there were beginning to see that 
there were other words in the language 
which they could and should use besides 
“no”; that the tools we were using must be 
improved; and that the civil service agency 
must help department officials and work- 
ers and aid in the improvement of the 
administrative process if it was to continue 
as an agency of government. 

The first meeting of the Civil Service 
Assembly I attended in 1912 covered the 
same problems listed under almost the 


same topic headings as are discussed in 
our national and regional meetings today. 
At that meeting, E. O. Griffenhagen talked 
convincingly and understandingly about 
classification of positions as we talk about 
it today. You may know that Griffenhagen, 
aided by J. L. Jacobs, who worked with 
him in the park system in Chicago, first 
reduced to a written plan and put into 
effect the classification of positions as we 
now know it about 1909-1912. F. E. Doty 
talked about improving tests and relations 
with operating officers in Wisconsin and 
Los Angeles County. Others talked about 
pay, service ratings, tenure of cmiployees, 
fighting off political raids, and the like. 
And they did it exceedingly well, too. It 
was my good foriune to be accepted as one 
of this little group in the Assembly which 
was doing most of the thinking in the 
field and busy hammering out the basic 
tools which we use today in effective per- 
sonnel administration. The merit laws 
were extended into other states gradually. 
The service conception was introduced 
into these laws. The Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration, which served 
as the secretariat of the Assembly and was 
the predecessor of our present headquar- 
ters, was a significant part of this move- 
ment toward better personnel practice 
and thinking. You may say that I am un- 
duly generous toward it but at that time 
I was in the thick of it. Those of you in 
the field today do not have the exposure 
that we had. We lived dangerously so far 
as the personnel laws and our jobs were 
concerned. But I regard the decade of 
the twenties as marking the greatest ad- 
vance in the public personnel field of any 
decade in our history. If you will read the 
publications of that period, particularly 
the magazine known as Public Personnel 
Studies, you will find, I think, the basic 
principles of present-day public personnel 
administration pretty effectively spelled 
out. 

To be sure, there has been a changing 
emphasis placed on one or another phase 
of our activities in the field, some refine- 
ments, some new items have been added, 
some weak substitutes have been proposed. 
And that is all right. I should be dis- 
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appointed if there were not some growth 
and some errors. But good and effective 
public personnel administration cannot be 
established or maintained in government 
without constant attention to, and a vig- 
orous observance of, all of the basic fac- 
tors which underlie it and the right use 
of the best tools that have been developed. 
Most of the activities which appear to oc- 
cupy much of our thinking and efforts to- 
day have a place in a well-rounded, effec- 
tive public personnel program. We talked 
about nearly all of them in the twenties 
and thirties and forties. I have a feeling 
that we stuck more closely to the basic fac- 
tors because of our necessities rather than 
because we did not know of or believe in 
refinements. 

And what about the forecasts we made 
of the future? What did we think person- 
nel administration would be in mid-cen- 
tury? I remember well an effort I made 
thirty years ago to look ahead. I titled my 
effort ‘““The Personnel Agency as an Inte- 
gral Part of Public Administration.” I did 
not originate the basic plan, of course. I 
had gathered all the information and help 
I could get in its formulation. What we 
were trying to do in the State of New Jer- 
sey at the time and upon which we hoped 
to build for the future greatly influenced 
what I said, of course. To get started, | 
suggested that I proposed to take a long 
look around, a short look back, and a care- 
ful look ahead. On the basis of what I 
seemed to see, I listed what I thought 
would be the essential functions of the 
public personnel agency in the years ahead 
as: 

1. To establish, maintain, and administer a 
duties classification of positions for the whole 
service, with adequate and proper titles based 
upon the duties performed and the responsi- 
bilities carried. 

2. To establish, either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with the budgeting or other fiscal officers, 
adequate compensation schedules for all classes 
of positions in the classified service. 

3. To select by approved methods all needed 
employees for entrance into and promotion in 
the classified service. 

4. To maintain lists for employment and re- 
employment, make certifications, and require 
that appointment and the proper returns 
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thereof shall be made within a reasonable time 
and duly recorded. 

5. To regulate in an effective way the em- 
ployees in the classified service, involving such 
matters as transfers, vacation and sick leaves, 
uniform hours, service (efficiency) ratings, train- 
ing of employees, and the like. 

6. To regulate the procedure respecting the 
separating of employees from the service 
through removal, suspension, resignation, or 
retirement. 

7. To do numerous other things which for 
want of a finer classification may be designated 
as miscellaneous functions, such as the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of rules and regu- 
lations; the checking and certification of pay- 
rolls; investigation into the operation of the 
merit system law and the rules thereunder; the 
investigation from time to time, either inde- 
pendently or at the direction of the executive 
or other proper authority, of the organization 
and procedure of departments and divisions of 
the government; the formulation of plans for 
the improvement of the working conditions of 
the service; and the preparation of reports and 
literature for the information of the official 
and general public. 


Then I tried to present the bases of my 
conclusions and ended by offering the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


1. The civil service commission functioning 
as the personnel agency must be accepted as 
an integral part of public administration 
equally as essential as, and on a par with, other 
major departments or divisions of government. 

2. There needs to be a restatement of the 
functions and a redrafting of the laws of the 
personnel agency in government in the light 
of new conditions. 

3. Less emphasis must be placed upon the 
negative functions of the personnel agency and 
more emphasis placed upon the positive side 
of personnel administration. 

4. The activities of the personnel agency 
must be broadened to include all of the func- 
tions which are now generally looked upon as 
being essential to complete personnel admin- 
istration. 

5. Compensation control is one of the es- 
sential functions of the personnel agency which 
can and should be handled by the personnel 
agency in cooperation with the budgeting and 
appropriating authorities. This service is rep- 
resentative of the constructive side of person- 
nel administration. 

6. The problem of compensation control 
which now appears to be involved and difficult 
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of administration can be simplified and made 
largely routine and the same policy applying 
to the classified service should, and probably 
can, be applied to the unclassified service ex- 
cept with respect to a few of the highest elec- 
tive and appointive officers. 

7. The civil service commission has been a 
pioneer in the field of public personnel ad- 
ministration and is the logical agency to as- 
sume the place of the personnel agency in the 
government of the future. 

8. Finally, the civil service commission must 
be willing to face these changed conditions and 
demonstrate its ability to render the service 
that government will require of its personnel 
agency. 


You can see that there is nothing new 
about the foregoing, although some parts 
were perhaps a little novel and ambitious 
thirty years ago. I would use different 
words now, change the emphasis here and 
there, and possibly add some additional 
items. At that time, what was suggested 
seemed quite enough. It is the task of 
those yet actively in the field to deter- 
mine what should now be emphasized and 
what refinements should be made to these 
foundations which my generation tried to 
establish. 


A Look to the Future 

I confess to a feeling of keen disappoint- 
ment, even frustration, that we did not ad- 
vance the art of public personnel adminis- 
tration to a higher level of effectiveness, 
that we failed to set surely and clearly the 
landmarks for the guidance of those who 
follow, and that we did not bring about a 
more certain acceptance of the fundamen- 
tals upon which good personnel adminis- 
trative procedure must be based. If we 
could have done these things, we should 
now be much farther toward the goal for 
which our whole efforts were designed and 
directed. We would now be saving incal- 
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culable amounts of time and funds and 
effort. We would be better able to direct 
our energies to the tremendous tasks we 
have to do and which are our reason for 
being. 

Throughout my whole service in this 
field, I have not been able to agree that 
we should waste time from doing vital 
work while we beat over old straw that is 
long since worn out, or pursue new fancies 
as a stratagem for postponing harder tasks. 
I cannot get away from the feeling that a 
number of these new terms we use and 
new undertakings we discuss and advocate 
will be highly disappointing. Decentraliza- 
tion, safety programs, increased consulta- 
tion, more effective investigative proce- 
dures, total service, positive programs, 
retirement counseling, and the like may 
be desirable. But there must first be a pub- 
lic personnel program, soundly established 
and on proper foundations. There is need 
for a new and continuing interest in ba- 
sic things. 

I recognize, to be sure, that we in this 
country and in the world as well have been 
going from crisis to crisis for almost a gen- 
eration. These conditions are not condu- 
cive to improvement in civil administra- 
tion. Yet these very conditions make such 
improvements imperative. The sum total 
of our progress in the public personnel ad- 
ministration field has not been satisfying 
to those who face facts in the field. ‘The 
demands placed upon us have far outrun 
our accomplishments. We are given too 
much to the use of superlatives nowadays. 
Yet personnel people face their greatest 
tests in the next decade. The measure in 
which they succeed is the measure of their 
clarity of vision, their devotion and indus- 
try, their success in putting first things 
first. I don’t know how fast we shall ad- 
vance in the field but advance we must or 
see some other group take over. 








The Civil Service Assembly: 





1906-1956 


J.J. Donovan 





T HE PRESIDENT adjusted his glasses and 
continued. .. . 


If the appointing officer administers the civil 
service law in a spirit of hostility to it, it has 
been my experience that in the great majority 
of cases inefficiency and corruption are sure to 
obtain. And while of course it is true that the 
mere observance of the civil service law can 
never result in a thoroughly efficient adminis- 
tration of any office, yet I am inclined more and 
more to feel that the observance in letter and 
spirit of the civil service law is the first requi- 
site in obtaining clean, decent, efficient govern- 
ment service in any branch or bureau of the 
government. 


Speaking with characteristic vigor and 
directness, ‘Theodore Roosevelt concluded 
his short address and the intent group 
gathered in his White House office rose to 
leave. “IT. R.” spoke with a conviction that 
stemmed from broad experience. His path 
to the Presidency had included service as 
Police Commissioner of New York City, 
member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Governor of New York, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, and Vice- 
President of the United States. He knew 
government well. 

It was the first meeting of the National 
Assembly of Civil Service Commissions, in 
Washington, D. C., May 16 and 17, 1906. 
Representatives of some twenty civil serv- 
ice commissions had responded to an in- 
vitation from the members of the United 
States Civil Service Commission “‘to discuss 
problems arising in the enforcement of the 
civil service laws, to devise methods to meet 
those problems and to compare results and 
past experience.” Their two-day assembly, 
as reported in the Washington Post, at- 
tracted about 60 people and produced 
some lively discussions of examination 
methods, promotion policies, certification 
procedures, the problems of fraud and 
“cribbing,” and kindred subject-matter. 
The highlight of the gathering came when 
the group was invited by the President of 


@ J. J. Donovan has been a member of the staff of 
the Civil Service Assembly since 1939. He shared 
major responsibility for the editorial work in 
producing the Assembly’s series of volumes “Pol- 
icies and Practices in Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration.” Since 1949 he has been Associate Director 
and Assistant Secretary and Treasurer of the As- 
sembly and is co-editor of Public Personnel Review. 
Prior to joining the Assembly’s staff, he was Deputy 
Personnel Director for the State of Arkansas and 
previously was a member of the staff of the Detroit 
Civil Service Commission. 





the United States to meet with him in his 
office. There he spoke earnestly of the im- 
portance of a strong yet “flexible” civil 
service system to attain “effective business 
administration of the public service.” 

Sentiment crystallized at that first gather- 
ing for founding a permanent organiza- 
tion. The group agreed to establish itself 
under the name of the “National Assembly 
of Civil Service Commissions.” The new 
association appointed a committee to draft 
a constitution, and elected its first officers. 
They were: 


President—Charles S. Fowler, New York 
State Civil Service Commission. 


Vice-Presidents—Joseph C. Mason, Illi- 
nois State Civil Service Commission; 
and Henry R. Sherwin, Massachusetts 
State Civil Service Commission. 


Secretary-Treasurer—John T. Doyle, 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 


One of these first officers, John T. Doyle, 
was destined to serve in the office of Secre- 
tary- Treasurer of the new organization for 

5 years. Unflagging zeal in carrying on the 
between-meetings business of the organi- 
zation brought his re-election without in- 
terruption until he stepped aside in 1920. 


FoR THE FIRST FEW YEARS, the National 
Assembly met biennially—in Chicago in 
1908, and Albany in 1910. The Chicago 
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meeting saw the adoption of a permanent 
constitution. In it the stated objects of the 
Assembly were: 


To enable all those charged with the adminis- 
tration of civil service laws to become ac- 
quainted and exchange ideas; to promote 
cooperation, uniformity, and perfection of 
methods of the different commissions; to en- 
able the commissions to profit by exchange of 
ideas with officers who are directing depart- 
ments and to give such officers broad oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves on the methods of 
the merit system. 


Membership fees for civil service com- 
missions were set at $10 biennially; the 
biennial fee for ‘other members” was two 
dollars. A resolution was adopted urging 
that the support of public opinion be 
rallied to the merit system and its exten- 
sion. In the same resolution, a provision 
also called for the exchange of reports and 
other information among members. 

The 1910 meeting was welcomed to Al- 
bany by Governor Charles E. Hughes, who, 
in his opening remarks said: 

One of our failings is that we so frequently 
suppose that the passage of a law has ac- 
complished a reform, whereas the passage of a 
law .. . has merely given the opportunity to 
secure the enforcement desired, and whether 
or not that opportunity will be availed of must 
depend upon the character and efficiency of 
the men who are called upon to administer 
the law. 


Discussion at the Albany meeting de- 
veloped support for a move to hold meet- 
ings annually, and the executive committee 
decided to meet in 1911 in Madison, Wis- 
consin. At the 1911 meeting, the member- 
ship ratified a constitutional change to 
annual meetings. A proposal was advanced 
to designate the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission as the central agent for 
the exchange of statistical and other infor- 
mation among the members. Plans were 
also laid for the preparation of a digest of 
existing civil service laws. Secretary-Treas- 
urer Doyle reported a treasury balance of 
$129.44 at the time of the 1911 meeting. 
Spokane, Washington, was selected as the 
meeting place for the following year. 

From 1911 onward the Assembly con- 
vened annually. At the 1912 meeting in 


Spokane several member agencies com- 
mitted themselves to supplying the United 
States Civil Service Commission with 
copies of their examinations for exchange 
with other civil service commissions. New 
York City and Pueblo, Colorado, played 
host to the Assembly in 1913 and 1914. 
At the 1915 meeting in Los Angeles, the 
Civil Service Commission of Canada _ be- 
came a member and was represented by its 
Secretary, William Foran. The member- 
ship accepted an invitation to meet in 
Ottawa in 1916. There, on the 10th anni- 
versary of the new organization, the As- 
sembly elected Mr. Foran President. It 
marked the beginning of a warm, enduring 
relationship between the civil service of- 
ficials of the United States and Canada. 


IN ITS FIRST DECADE the Assembly’s mem- 
bership grew and spread impressively. It 
was an era when popular sentiment for 
governmental reform through civil service 
asserted itself vigorously in city halls and 
state capitols across the land. New civil 
service laws came thick and fast—many of 
them “conceived in anger and enforced in 
virtue.” The Assembly, along with two 
closely allied organizations—the National 
Civil Service Reform League and the Na- 
tional Municipal League—were _institu- 
tions through which this surging wave of 
reform became articulate and operative. 

At the annual assemblies, representatives 
of member civil service commissions dealt 
earnestly and repeatedly with their prob- 
lems: perfecting the written examination; 
the best methods for selecting laborers; the 
strength and weakness of the interview; the 
pros and cons of certifying one or three 
names from eligible lists; the evolution of 
practical systems for measuring the efh- 
ciency of employees. ‘The need for a model 
law was discussed, and a committee em- 
barked on the prolonged task of drafting 
one. 

The 1915 proceedings recorded a reso- 
lution deprecating efforts to give legal 
preference in examinations to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War. In 1917 the 
Assembly by resolution called upon the 
federal government to adhere to the merit 
system in hiring the thousands of new em- 
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ployees required by the exigencies of 
World War I. The proceedings of the 1918 
meeting featured a report on the practice 
of admitting women to civil service ex- 
aminations on an equal footing with men 
and resulted in a resolution endorsing this 
policy in principle. 

The men who gave leadership to the As- 
sembly in its founding years were for the 
most part civil service commissioners—men 
of civic renown in their communities who 
treated conscientiously the responsibilities 
entrusted to them. Gradually, as the years 
passed, officials carrying the title of “secre- 
tary” or “secretary and chief examiner” 
came forward to take their place beside the 
commissioners and share in the annual de- 
liberations. While the shifting political 
currents took inevitable toll among the 
commissioners, the office of “secretary and 
chief examiner” became increasingly a 
career post in many localities. 

To present a full roster of these early 
commissioners and administrative officers 
is beyond the compass of this short chron- 
icle. Yet there were many names which re- 
curred year after year in the early annals of 
the Assembly—names like Birdseye, Black, 
Buell, Catherwood, Cooly, Dana, Doty, 
Doyle, Foran, Fowler, Goodwin, Griffen- 
hagen, Hazelwood, Jennings, Mason, Mes- 
sick, Morris, Moskowitz, Murray, Ordway, 
Place, Probst, Reilly, Rice, Saxton, Shep- 
ard, Sherwin, Shortt, Smith, Spencer, 
Steven, Upshaw. These men, and many 
more, contributed to the discussions and 
debates from which evolved the patterns 
of accepted policy and practice in early 
civil service administration. 

In 1918, the Assembly dropped ‘“Na- 
tional” from its name, and became the “As- 
sembly of Civil Service Commissions”— 
presumably in recognition of its increas- 
ingly international membership. As_ the 
post-war era of the twenties began, recur- 
ring discussion of the impact of veterans’ 
preference legislation highlighted the an- 
nual sessions. The broadening span of civil 
service programs also became evident in 
the emergence of position classification and 
pay administration as major activities. 


A JOINT COMMITTEE of the Assembly and 
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the National Civil Service Reform League 
was named in 1920 to draft plans for the 
establishment of a “National Bureau of 
Civil Service Standards.” This committee 
continued its work through 1921 and 1922, 
and by persistent effort mustered financial 
backing for the project. A substantial part 
of this support came from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

At the 1923 meeting in New York City, 
formal announcement was made that the 
project had crystallized in the establish- 
ment of the new “Bureau of Public Person- 
nel Administration.” The Bureau had a 
five-member advisory board consisting of 
three representatives of the Assembly and 
one each from the National Civil Service 
Reform League and the National Research 
Council. The first Director of the Bureau 
was Dr. W. F. Willoughby of the Institute 
of Government Research. The senior staff 
consisted of Mr. Fred Telford, Dr. L. L. 
Thurstone, and Mr. Lewis Meriam. 

The Bureau, quartered in Washington, 
was conceived as a central agency for ad- 
vancing civil service administration and 
improving techniques. Its purposes were: 


To serve as a clearing house for existing in- 
formation relating to personnel administration 
in the public service, national, state, county and 
local. 

To develop and improve methods of person- 
nel administration through the conduct of 
original investigations and experiments. 

To publish the results of its work in such 
form as experience may demonstrate to be the 
most effective for the improvement of the per- 
sonnel administration of public service. 


Late in 1923 the Bureau launched Public 
Personnel Studies as a medium for publica- 
tion of technical articles, research reports, 
editorial comment, and news notes on de- 
velopments in the public personnel field. 
The Studies were issued monthly or bi- 
monthly until publication was suspended 
early in 1931. The Bureau also brought 
out several technical bulletins and pub- 
lished a number of tests. 

Although the Bureau and the Assembly 
were independent of one another, the af- 
fairs of the two organizations became 
closely intertwined. In 1924 Mr. Telford 
succeeded Dr. Willoughby as the Bureau’s 
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head and served in that capacity during the 
remainder of the Bureau’s existence. While 
the Bureau continued to rely to a major 
extent on foundation aid, funds of the As- 
sembly were also allocated for support. In 
1928, arrangements were made by which 
the Bureau served also as the headquarters 
staff for the Assembly. In 1929, the Bureau 
office was transferred from Washington to 
Chicago, where it occupied quarters pro- 
vided by the University of Chicago. 


THE YEAR 1928 marked a major change 
in the identity and structure of the As- 
sembly. At the meeting in Denver that year 
the members adopted a revised constitu- 
tion under which the name of the organi- 
zation became the “Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada.” The new 
constitution also provided for the establish- 
ment of several geographical “Regions,” 
each headed by a regionally elected chair- 
man. These chairmen under the constitu- 
tion were ex-officio regional vice-presidents 
of the Assembly. 

In 1929, four “Regional Conferences” 
were organized. That year the Eastern 
Region held its first meeting in New York 
City; the Central Region met in Evanston, 
Illinois; the Western Region met in Berke- 
ley; and the Canadian Region met in 
Winnipeg. In 1930 the Canadian Region 
decided not to meet, but the other three 
regions continued their regional meetings. 
During its early years, the Central Region 
was geographically subdivided into an 
East-Central and a West-Central area, and 
held two separate meetings. From the out- 
set, the regional meetings attracted large 
attendance, and were characterized by the 
presence of a relatively higher proportion 
of “down the line” staff members than at 
the meetings of the Assembly as a whole. 

The impact of the economic depression 
of the early thirties was felt in the affairs 
of the Assembly and extended over several 
years. It was a period of retrenchment, 
transition, and reorganization. The Bu- 
reau of Public Personnel Administration 
discontinued issuance of Public Personnel 
Studies early in 1931, and there is no record 
of the publications of the proceedings of 
the San Francisco meeting of the Assembly 
that year. In 1934, the annual meeting of 


the Assembly was held jointly with the 
meeting of the Central Region in Chicago. 

At that meeting the officers of the As- 
sembly reported that plans were under way 
for the establishment of a headquarters 
office of the Assembly, contingent on the 
securing of adequate financial support. 
The affairs of the Bureau of Public Person- 
nel Administration were in process of 
liquidation following the resignation of 
Mr. Telford, its head, from the post of 
Secretary of the Assembly—the office he had 
occupied for several years. 

At the 1934 meeting Louis Brownlow, 
Director of Public Administration Clear- 
ing House, told of an ambitious project in 
which he had shared leadership with Dr. 
Charles E. Merriam of the University of 
Chicago. This project, already in being, 
was the establishment of a center on the 
campus of the University of Chicago that 
brought together under one roof the secre- 
tariats of ten or more organizations of gov- 
ernmental officials. Mr. Brownlow invited 
the Assembly to locate its central offices at 
this center and assured the continuing 
support and cooperation of the other 
organizations already housed there. 


Earty in 1935 the plans for the As- 
sembly’s new Headquarters Office cleared 
a major hurdle when substantial financial 
support was obtained from the Spelman 
Fund, a branch of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. This support, which continued at a 
generous level for more than a decade, 
made it possible for the Assembly to staff 
its new secretariat and embark on an ex- 
panded program of activities and member- 
ship services hitherto beyond its own 
financial resources. 

The Assembly soon accepted the invita- 
tion extended by Public Administration 
Clearing House to take up its permanent 
abode with the other constituent organiza- 
tions at the University of Chicago center. 
Late in 1935 the association was incorpo- 
rated under Illinois law as a nonprofit 
corporation. The articles of incorporation 
named the then-President and members of 
the Executive Council as the trustees and 
board of directors of the new corporation. 
They were: President, Clifford N. Amsden, 
Los Angeles; and Messrs. Ismar Baruch, 
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Washington; Charles H. Bland, Ottawa; 
David V. Jennings, Milwaukee; and 
Charles P. Messick, Trenton. 

The Council selected G. Lyle Belsley to 
serve as the Secretary-Treasurer of the As- 
sembly and the first Director of the new 
Headquarters Office. His appointment was 
followed by the appointment of Henry F. 
Hubbard as Assistant Director. Both Mr. 
Belsley and Mr. Hubbard were career men 
in the public personnel field, and both had 
for several years been actively identified 
with the affairs of the Assembly. 

Beginning in 1935, the Assembly 
launched a monthly News Letter to inform 
its members about current and significant 
developments in the public personnel 
field. This periodical augmented the pub- 
lication of the annual conference proceed- 
ings and an intermittently issued series of 
pamphlets. One of these was a 1937 census 
of civil service agencies in the United 
States, which enumerated 485 public juris- 
dictions—states, counties, and cities—where 
merit systems were established by law. 

The United States was then in the midst 
of an unprecedented surge of merit system 
expansion. The Assembly’s census revealed 
that, in the two-year period 1935-36, filty- 
four new municipal merit systems had been 
set up. In 1937 alone, five states adopted 
laws putting their personnel on a merit- 
system footing. Further impetus to the 
expansion of the merit system came when 
Congressional legislation called for the es- 
tablishment of formal merit systems cover- 
ing state and local personnel engaged in 
carrying out the federal security program. 
The Assembly collaborated with the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League and 
the National Municipal League in the 
drafting of a Model State Civil Service Law 
—a document which exerted a considerable 
influence on the form and substance of 
state civil service legislation of the period. 

‘THE MEMBERSHIP of the Assembly passed 
the hundred mark in 1937. That year, 
membership records showed 53 “Agency” 
members, 18 “Individual’”’ members, and 
45 “Affliate” members. By 1940, the mem- 
bership strength had increased sevenfold. 
The accompanying figures show the growth 
at 5-year intervals from 1940 onward. 
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Indi- Affili- 
Agency vidual ate Total 
Year Members Members Members Members 
1940:... 162 317 279 758 
1945.... 241 624 332 1197 
1950.... 302 583 255 1143 
1955--+- 420 987 326 1733 








As defined in the bylaws, the three cate- 
gories of Assembly membership were: (a) 
“Agency Members’’—public — personnel 
agencies; (b) “Individual Members”— 
officials and staff members of Agency mem- 
bers who hold personal membership in the 
organization; and (c) “Affiliate Members” 
—other organizations and persons not eligi- 
ble for Agency or Individual membership. 

By the latter part of 1956, the Assembly’s 
5oth year, the membership roster showed 
435 Agency Members, 1107 Individual 
Members, and 338 Affiliate Members—a 
total membership strength of 1880. While 
the majority of these were in the United 
States and Canada, the growing world-wide 
spread of the organization was attested by 
the fact that a substantial number of mem- 
bers were located in more than a score of 
other countries outside the North Ameri- 
can Continent. 

At the 1937 Conference in Ottawa, mem- 
bers adopted a resolution calling for the 
appointment of a Committee on Profes- 
sional Standards. The resolution assigned 
to this Committee the task of drafting a 
code of ethics for the public personnel 
field, together with a system of certification 
based on qualifications standards for sev- 
eral levels of competence in the field. At 
the Washington meeting a year later, the 
Committee presented an interim report 
setting forth specific proposals for carrying 
out the intent of the resolution. The report 
precipitated considerable debate, the up- 
shot of which was a vote to abandon the 
project as originally conceived. A new com- 
mittee was subsequently appointed to work 
with other groups in the formulation of 
professional, trade and technical employ- 
ment standards in various occupational 
fields, including those appropriate to the 
public personnel field. 


THE AsseMBLY shifted its quarters, early 
in 1938, to a new building at 1313 East 6oth 
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Street, Chicago—a location that ultimately 
gained wide renown simply by its street 
number, “1313.” The building, a gift to 
the University of Chicago from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, was designed to serve 
as a center for the various autonomous 
organizations which, with Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, had formed the 
original group earlier in the decade. 

During the same year, a project of far- 
reaching proportions was launched with 
the aid of a special Rockefeller Foundation 
grant. In essence, it envisioned the develop- 
ment of an extensive series of on-the- 
ground case studies of public personnel 
programs in action. Material gathered in 
these studies would then form the basis for 
the preparation of a number of definitive 
publications, each one dealing with a 
major functional phase of public person- 
nel administration. 

Following the field-work phase of the 
undertaking, more than 20 working com- 
mittees were set up in 1939 to prepare texts 
in designated subject-matter areas. Among 
the members of these committees were 
many of the leading practitioners in the 
public personnel field, as well as numerous 
representatives of civic and employee or- 
ganizations and recognized authorities in 
the academic world. Nearly 300 persons 
were involved in the project. 

Although diverse circumstances _ pre- 
vented some of the committees from carry- 
ing their tasks to fruition, the undertaking 
resulted in the publication of seven vol- 
umes in a series entitled “Policies and 
Practices in Public Personnel Administra- 
tion.” These volumes, and the chairmen of 
the committees responsible for their pro- 
duction, were: 


Position Classification in the Public Service 
—Ismar Baruch 

Employee Training in the Public Service— 
Milton Hall 

Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service 
—J. Donald Kingsley 

Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies 
—William E. Mosher 

Employee Relations in the Public Service— 
Gordon Clapp 

Oral Tests in Public Personnel Section— 
Samuel Ordway, Jr. 


Placement and Probation in the Public Service 
—Samuel Board and Oliver C. Short 


More than ten thousand copies of these 
volumes were distributed over the next 
several years. Widely used by practitioners 
and teachers, they exerted a substantial and 
lasting influence on the philosophy and 
methodology of the public personnel field. 


WHILE THE AssEMBLY continued to pur- 
sue activities designed to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice in public per- 
sonnel administration, its program also 
gave increasing emphasis to direct services 
to its members. The resources of the Secre- 
tariat were built up to include an extensive 
library and a supplementary collection of 
reference materials available to members 
in meeting their everyday operating prob- 
lems. ‘The CSA central office was also 
instrumental in bringing about the realiza- 
tion of a long-cherished hope of the mem- 
bers when the membership service program 
was expanded to include the systematic 
interchange of examination material. ‘This 
service ultimately grew to the point where 
members had available for their use a col- 
lection of nearly 10,000 specimen copies of 
examinations. 

Impetus to the service program of the 
Assembly came in part from a growing 
awareness that the personnel function in 
government was steadily broadening in its 
scope. One indication of the trend was the 
emerging concept of the “departmental” 
personnel agency, the role of which was to 
gear the personnel function closely to the 
needs of line operations. Such depart- 
mental personnel agencies were first set up 
in the United States federal service in the 
late thirties and were followed by the es- 
tablishment of similar departmental per- 
sonnel offices elsewhere in the public serv- 
ice. The membership structure of CSA was 
modified so that such agencies could be- 
come members in their own right, and 
many did so. 

Responding to membership sentiment, 
the Executive Council decided in 1939 to 
launch a quarterly journal. Early in 1940 
the first issue of Public Personnel Review 
appeared. It became a recognized medium 
for disseminating information on the de- 
velopment and perfecting of techniques, 
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and it also served as a forum for the pres- 
entation of new concepts and sometimes 
controversial viewpoints. While the maga- 
zine was designed primarily as a service for 
Assembly members, its circulation outside 
the membership grew steadily. 


‘THE EARLY FORTIES saw changes in the 
personnel of the Assembly’s Secretariat. 
Messrs. Belsley and Hubbard, the Director 
and Assistant Director, both entered the 
federal service. ‘The Executive Council 
named James M. Mitchell to succeed Mr. 
Belsley as Director, and J. J. Donovan was 
designated as Assistant Director. When Mr. 
Mitchell later entered military service, Mr. 
Donovan served as Acting Director during 
his two-year leave of absence. 

The years of World War II were years of 
growth and increased activity. ‘The impact 
of general mobilization and the mushroom- 
ing of governmental agencies in transition 
to a wartime footing brought new and un- 
precedented demands on public personnel 
agencies everywhere. The Assembly's pub- 
lications and conferences dealt with such 
matters as manpower shortages, the “freez- 
ing” of wages, continuous recruitment of 
personnel, military leave policies, “‘war- 
service” appointments, and, as the tide of 
victory turned, the equally complex prob- 
lems of peace and readjustment. Several 
special committees were established to de- 
velop guidelines for meeting the intricate 
problems of the times. One such committee 
issued a widely circulated report on vet- 
erans’ preference which advanced construc- 
tive policies to meet the frequently recur- 
ring demands for legislation on the subject. 
In the development of this report, the As- 
sembly’s committee coordinated its efforts 
with a similar committee of the National 
Civil Service League. 

As the Assembly entered the postwar era, 
its membership grew apace. A substantial 
part of this growth was in the southern 
portion of the United States, where many 
new agencies had come into being. In 1947, 
the Executive Council acted on the request 
of members in that area and established 
the Southern Regional Conference. At the 
same time, new provisions were incorpo- 
rated in the constitution which opened the 
way for chartering local chapters. 
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From 1948 onward, more than 15 such 
chapters were established in various locali- 
ties, including one in Puerto Rico and 
several in Canada. These chapters were 
intended to provide members with a 
medium for programs of activity on a year- 
around basis that would contribute to 
professional development and_ facilitate 
inter-agency cooperation. Several of the 
chapters achieved notable success in ful- 
filling these objectives and augmented 
their ranks with numerous local members. 

Another facet of the membership struc- 
ture was initiated in 1948, when the first of 
a limited number of Honorary Life Mem- 
bers were named. Those selected for the 
award were persons whose careers in the 
public personnel field, coupled with their 
intimate association with the Assembly’s 
activities, gave them a distinction worthy 
of enduring recognition. From 1948 on- 
ward, 11 persons were given the award by 
vote of the membership following nomina- 
tion by the Executive Council. By 1956, the 
roster of these lifetime members included 
the following: 

Clifford N. Amsden, Ismar Baruch, 
Charles H. Bland, Herbert W. Cornell, 
Charles H. Cushman, H. Eliot Kaplan, 
Samuel C. May (awarded posthumously), 
Emery E. Olson, John M. Pfiffner, Oliver 
C. Short, and Leonard D. White. 


IN 1948 President Truman appointed 
the Assembly’s Director, James M. Mitch- 
ell, as a member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. Kenneth O. Warner, 
selected by the Executive Council to suc- 
ceed Mr. Mitchell, came to the post follow- 
ing an extensive career that had included 
service as a personnel administrator in state 
and federal government, as well as the 
teaching of public administration. At the 
time of Mr. Warner’s appointment, J. J. 
Donovan was named Associate Director. 

The late forties brought a significant 
forward step in the financial affairs of the 
organization. For more than a decade the 
Assembly had been generously aided by 
continuing foundation grants. When the 
organization received a terminal “tide- 
over” grant in 1947, the achievement of 
financial self-sufficiency became an immi- 
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nent necessity. As a means to this end, the 
Executive Council proposed to the mem- 
bership an upward revision in membership 
dues—a measure that met with general ap- 
proval. From 1950 onward, the Assembly’s 
income increased steadily; by 1953, for the 
first time in its history, the organization 
met its annual operating expenses wholly 
out of earned income. 

The Assembly’s financially independent 
status was attained concurrently with an 
expanded program of activities and mem- 
bership services that increased its operat- 
ing budget materially. Two new series of 
pamphlet publications were launched— 
Personnel Reports and Personnel Briefs. 
At the same time, two new membership 
periodicals were initiated. One, the Person- 
nel Letter, was designed to meet the in- 
terests of Agency members, while the 
second, the Personnel Man, was issued 
to Individual and Affiliate members. 

Another major phase of the Assembly’s 
program started in 1954 with the initia- 
tion of a test development program. The 
new project was designed to augment the 
existing test exchange service through the 
development of a series of standard tests 
for various occupations common to the 
public service. By late 1956, nearly 25,000 
of these tests had been distributed. 

In both the test development project 
and the issuance of new pamphlet publi- 
cations, many valuable contributions were 
made by agencies and individuals within 
the Assembly’s membership. More than 30 
new publications were issued in the inter- 
val between 1950 and 1956, and four tests 
had been perfected and published by 1956. 
Income from the sale of these publications 
and tests played a major role in the prog- 
ress of the organization to a state of finan- 
cial independence. 


A COMMITTEE was appointed in the 
early fifties, under the chairmanship of 
past-President Clifford N. Amsden, to re- 
view the Assembly’s constitution. After ex- 
tended study and a canvass of member- 
ship sentiment, the committee proposed a 
constitutional amendment to change the 
name of the Assembly to “Public Person- 
nel Association.” The proposal stemmed 


from a recognition of the broadening 
scope of the public personnel field, as well 
as the fact that the organization’s activities 
were now on a continuous year-around 
basis, rather than being essentially an an- 
nual “assembly” of members. The name- 
change amendment, carrying an effective 
date of January 1, 1957, was put to a mem- 
bership-wide ballot vote in 1954 and was 
approved by more than a 5-to-1 margin. 

During 1955 and 1956 more than a 
dozen new Assembly committees were ac- 
tivated. Some of these were established to 
deal with organizational matters, such as 
membership promotion, chapter opera- 
tion, and the professional development of 
members. Other committees were con- 
cerned with such matters as personnel re- 
search, standardized tests, and the teach- 
ing of civics in secondary schools. Several 
separate committees were named to es- 
tablish liaison with other agencies and 
organizations concerned with public per- 
sonnel administration—in hospitals and 
institutions, in public employment serv- 
ices, and in the educational system. 

Some of these committees were assigned 
to explore subjects of broad significance 
to the public personnel field as a whole— 
a committee study of the organization of 
the personnel function, and another on 
the role of departmental personnel offices. 
Significant of the times was the naming of 
a committee to develop guidelines for the 
operation of public personnel agencies in 
disaster preparedness programs—a somber 
reminder of an atomic age undreamed of 
by the Assembly’s founding fathers. 


Tuus ENps this short chronicle as the 
Civil Service Assembly returned to Wash- 
ington, the site of its founding, to com- 
memorate that event at its 1956 Annual 
Conference. No longer young, nor yet old, 
it was in the prime of its years. The Assem- 
bly’s Golden Anniversary found it well- 
established in its activities and alert to 
the responsibilities which maturity had 
brought. As 1957 approached, the Assem- 
bly moved into its second half-century of 
existence with a renewed spirit of dedica- 
tion to its mission of service to its mem- 
bers and the function of government they 
represent. 
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Officers of the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, 1906-1956 








Listed below are the men and women who have served the Civil Service Assembly during the past 
fifty years in the following capacities: president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, member of the ex- 
ecutive council, officer of region, and chapter president. 


Several times during the fifty-year period members have voted to change the name of the organiza- 
tion in order better to reflect the goals and the composition of the membership. When the organization 
was established in 1906, it was called the “National Assembly of Civil Service Commissions.” In 1918, 
when public personnel agencies and officials of Canada affiliated, the name was changed to “Assembly of 
Civil Service Commissions.” The name “Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada” was 
adopted in 1928. Beginning in 1957 the organization will become the “Public Personnel Association.” 


In the years 1906-29, the officers consisted of a president, three vice-presidents, a secretary-treasurer, 
and a three-member executive council. In the period 1929-34, officers consisted of a president, four vice- 
presidents, five members of the executive council, a secretary, and a treasurer. Between 1935 and 1939, 
the Assembly elected a president and four members of the executive council, and the director of CSA 
served as secretary-treasurer. Since 1940 there have been a president and six members of the executive 
council. 


CSA has four regions. The Central, Eastern, and Western regions have been operating since 1929. The 
Southern region was established in 1948. By the yzar 1956, CSA had sixteen chapters. 


The organizational listings appearing after the names of officers represent, as far as can be ascer- 
tained from available information, their most recent affiliation with a public personnel agency. Some 
past CSA officers are now retired or are active in other fields. Many of the persons in this roster have 
been associated with more than one public personnel agency in different localities during their careers. 


A 


Abers, Jacob—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
President, San Francisco Bay Area Chapter, 1955-56 

Albert, Harry—San Francisco, California, Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Western Region, 1948-49; Vice-Chairman, 1947-48 

Albouze, Achille R.—California State Department of Social Welfare 
Chairman, Western Region, 1946-47; Vice-Chairman, 1944-46 

Allgeyer, Albert O.—Buffalo, New York, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1927-28. Executive Council, 1928-29; 1929-30; 1930-31; Chairman, Eastern Region, 
1936-37 

Almy, Francis—Buffalo, New York, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1908-10 

Amsden, Clifford N.—Los Angeles County, California, Civil Service Commission 
President, 1934-35; 1935-36. Executive Council, 1928-29; 1929-30; 1930-31; 1931-32; 1932-33; 1933- 
345 1945-46; 1946-47. Honorary Life Member 

Armstrong, Alma Price—Jacksonville, Florida, Civil Service Board 
Secretary-Treasurer, Southern Region, 1948-49 

Aronson, Albert H.—U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ‘ 
President, 1955; 1956. Executive Council, 1948-49; 1949-50; 1950-51. Chairman, Eastern Region, 
1942-43; Vice-Chairman, 1941-42 


B 


Bardack, Herbert—New York State Civil Service Department 
President, Albany Chapter, 1956-57 

Baruch, Ismar—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
President, 1941-42; 1942-43. Executive Council, 1931-32; 1932-33; 1933-343 1934-35; 1935-35; 1936- 
37; 1937-38; 1938-39: 1939-40; 1940-41. Chairman, Eastern Region, 1931-32; 1932-33. Honorary 
Life Member 

Beckman, R. O.—Cincinnati, Ohio, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1928-29; 1929-30 
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Beggs, Kenneth G.—Wisconsin State Bureau of Personnel 
Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1940-41; Secretary-Treasurer, 1939-40 
Bell, George T.—Toronto, Ontario, Advisory Personnel Committee 
Executive Council, 1953-54. Chairman, Eastern Region, 1948-49; Secretary-Treasurer, 1947-48 
Belsley, G. Lyle—Civil Service Assembly 
Secretary-Treasurer and Director, 1935-40. Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern Region, 1933-34 
Berger, Philip R.—Alameda County, California, Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Western Region, 1943-44; Vice-Chairman, 1942-43 
Birdseye, John C.—New York State Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1908-10; 1910-11; 1911-12; 1912-13; 1913-14; 1914-15 
Bland, Charles H.—Civil Service Commission of Canada 
President, 1936-37; 1937-38. Executive Council, 1923-24; 1924-25; 1926-27; 1927-28; 1928-29; 1929-30; 
1930-31; 1931-32; 1932-33; 1933-34; 1934-35; 1935-36. Honorary Life Member 
Blix, Ovid B.—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, City Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1937-38 
Board, Samuel S.—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern Region, 1940-41 
Boyle, Thomas F.—Massachusetts State Civil Service Commission 
President, 1914-15. Vice-President, 1912-13; 1913-14 
Bradley, S$. H.—Los Angeles, California, City Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1918-19 
Bridges, J. A.—Toronto, Ontario, Hydro Electric System 
President, First Canadian Metropolitan Toronto Chapter, 1955-56 
Bromley, Esther—New York Municipal Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1948-49; 1949-50. Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern Region, 1943-44 
Browder, I. J.—Alabama State Personnel Board 
Executive Council, 1941-42; 1942-43; 1943-44 
Brown, John L.—New Jersey State Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1933-34; 1934-35; Vice-Chairman, 1931-32; 1932-33 
Brown, Paul W.—Los Angeles County, California, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1929-30. President, Western Region, 1930-31 
Brownrigg, William—U.S. Department of Justice 
Executive Council, 1936-37; 1937-38; 1938-39; 1939-40 
Buckner, Marian—Illinois State Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1953-54 
Buell, C. E.—Wisconsin Civil Service Commission 
President, 1912-13; Vice-President, 1908-10; 1910-11; 1911-12 
Bullard, E. E.—Long Beach, California, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, Western Region, 1931-32 
Bunch, Richard W.—Indiana State Personnel Bureau : 
Executive Council, 1939-40: 1940-41. Chairman, Central Region, 1938-39; 2d Vice-Chairman, 
1937-38 
Burdett, James H.—Illinois State Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1915-16; 1916-17 


Cc 
Cadwell, Dorothy H. B.—Civil Service Commission of Canada 
2d Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1956-57; Secretary-Treasurer, 1955-56 
Camp, Paul—U.S. Public Health Service 
President, National Capital Chapter, 1955-56 
Campbell, Charles L._New York State Civil Service Commission : 
Executive Council, 1938-39; 1939-40; 1940-41; 1941-42. Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern Region, 1935-36 
Campbell, J. E.—Pueblo, Colorado, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1915-16; 1918-19; Executive Council, 1923-24 
Carmona, M. Moure—Puerto Rico Department of Labor 
President, First Puerto Rican Chapter, 1956-57 
Carpenter, William Seal—New Jersey State Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1946-47; Vice-Chairman, 1944-46 
Catherwood, Robert—Cook County, Illinois, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1914-15 
Chambers, Earl R.—St. Louis County, Missouri, Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1956-57 
Chase, F. A.—Spokane, Washington, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1910-11; 1911-12; 1912-13 
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Coffey, Philip J.—New York Municipal Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1912-13; 1913-14 
Collett, Merrill J.—U.S. Department of Agriculture 
ist Vice-Chairman, Western Region, 1950-51. President, National Capital Chapter, 1952-53 
Collier, Shirley—Indiana State Personnel Bureau 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1946-47 
Connor, Joseph A.—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Central Region, 1944-45; Vice-Chairman, 1943-44 
Coop, F. R.—Pasadena, California, Department of Personnel 
Chairman, Western Region, 1947-48; Vice-Chairman, 1946-47 
Cooper, Dorothy Woodford—Kansas City, Missouri, Personnel Department 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1951-52 
Coppock, Barbara Brattin—Personnel Department, University of California 
Secretary-Treasurer, Western Region, 1949-50 
Cornell, Herbert W.—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, City Service Commission 
Chairman, Central Region, 1930-31; Vice-Chairman, 1929-30; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1951-52; Secretary- 
Treasurer, 1935-36; 1936-37. Honorary Life Member 
Cottrell, D. R.—Iowa State Merit System Council 
ist Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1948-49 
Cozad, Lyman—Los Angeles, California, City Civil Service Commission 
President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1941-42 
Culhane, Thomas L.—Portland, Oregon, Civil Service Board 
ist Vice-Chairman, Western Region, 1952-53; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1951-52 
Cunningham, William A.—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Police Department 
President, Philadelphia Chapter, 1956-57 
Curtis, McDonald H.—Los Angeles County, California, Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Western Region, 1951-52; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1950-51 
Cushman, Charles H.—Rhode Island State Division of Personnel Administration 
President, 1950-51; 1951-52. Chairman, Eastern Region, 1947-48; Secretary-Treasurer, 1946-47. 
Honorary Life Member 


D 


Dana, Payson—Massachusetts State Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1921-22 

DeLong, Earl—Evanston, Illinois, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1940-41; 1941-42; 1942-43 

Densler, Frank H.—New York State Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1928-29; 1929-30 

DeVoe, Maxwell A.—Tennessee Valley Authority 
Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1934-35 

DeWald, Frank—U.S. Navy Department 
President, National Capital Chapter, 1951-52 

DeWolf, C. C.—Oakland, California, Civil Service Board 
Vice-President, Western Region, 1930-31 

Dillard, L. Stanley—Memphis, Tennessee, Civil Service Commission 
2d Vice-Chairman, Southern Region, 1952-53 

Dillon, Roy A.—Oklahoma State Personnel Board 
ist Vice-Chairman, Southern Region, 1948-49 

Dolen, Kathleen—San Francisco, California, Civil Service Commission } 
Chairman, Western Region, 1955-56; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1954-55: 2d Vice-Chairman, 1953-54; 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1942-43 

Donovan, J. J.—Civil Service Assembly 
Secretary-Treasurer and Acting Director, 1943-45; 1948-49 

Doty, F. E.—Los Angeles, California, Civil Service Commission 
President, 1915-16; Vice-President, 1914-15 

Dougher, Leo—Dearborn, Michigan, Department of Personnel 
President, Michigan Chapter, 1952-53 

Doyle, John T.—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1906-08; 1908-10; 1910-11; 1911-12; 1912-13; 1913-14; 1914-15; 1915-16; 
1916-17; 1917-18; 1918-19; 1919-20 

Drennan, William—New York Municipal Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1919-20; 1922-23 

Dunn, Ronald—Alhambra, California, Civil Service Department 
Secretary, Western Region, 1956-57 
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E 


Ecker, Joseph T.—U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
President, Georgia Chapter, 1955-56 

Edson, H. A.—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1927-28 

Edy, Carl §.—Public Service Commission, Province of Saskatchewan 
ist Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1949-50 

Eglash, Evelyn Dryzer—Detroit, Michigan, Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1955-56 

Ellis, Kimpton J.—Los Angeles, California, City Civil Service Commission 
President, Western Region, 1932-33 

Emery, F. Eric—Contra Costa County, California, Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Western Region, 1952-53; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1951-52 

Erard, Philip V.—Massachusetts State Civil Service Commission 
Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1947-48 

Evans, L. L.—U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1937-38 


F 


Fahlen, Mildred—Portland, Oregon, Civil Service Board 
Secretary-Treasurer, Western Region, 1946-47 
Feldman, Charles L.—Buffalo, New York, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1920-21 
Fisher, John F.—California State Personnel Board 
President, 1952-53; 1953-54. Executive Council, 1949-50; 1950-51; 1951-52 
Fisher, Lewis H.—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1925-26 
Floyd, Roy—Houston, Texas, Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Southern Region, 1952-53; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1951-52; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1950-1 
Foran, William—Civil Service Commission of Canada 
President, 1916-17. Vice-President, 1915-16. Executive Council, 1918-19 
Foster, Charles J.—Ontario Provincial Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1950-51; 1951-52; 1952-53 
Fowler, Charles §.—New York State Civil Service Commission 
President, 1906-08 
Frank, Margaret Dambly—Maryland Department of State Employment 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern Region, 1937-38 
Frazier, Charles E.—Chicago, Illinois, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1920-21; 1921-22. Executive Council, 1922-2: 
Froh, LaRoy—Michigan State Civil Service Commission 
President, Michigan Chapter, 1953-54 
Fuller, Zilpha—Arizona Merit System Council 
Secretary-Treasurer, Western Region, 1950-51; 1951-52 
Furia, John J.—New York Municipal Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1940-41; Secretary-Treasurer, 1939-40 
Furuset, Oscar—Portland, Oregon, Civil Service Board 
Chairman, Western Region, 1940-41 


G 


Gallas, Nesta Kinney—Honolulu, Hawaii, Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Western Region, 1943-44; 1944-46 
Gant, George F.—Tennessee Valley Authority 
President, Georgia Chapter, 1953 
Gardiner, Charles §.—Texas State Merit System Council 
Chairman, Southern Region, 1950-51; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1949-50 
Garey, A. E.—Wisconsin State Bureau of Personnel 
Treasurer, 1931-32; 1932-33; 1933-34 
Garnier, Robert C.—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, City Service Commission 
ist Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1956-57; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1955-56 
Gentile, §. G.—Detroit, Michigan, Department of Public Works 
ist Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1953-54; Acting Chairman, Central Region, 1953-54 
Goldsberry, Leon D.—Minnesota State Civil Service Department 
Chairman, Central Region, 1949-50 
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Gravél, René—Montreal Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1954-55; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1953-54; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1952-53; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 1951-52 
Graydon, Stafford W.—Atlanta, Georgia, Personnel Board 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern Region, 1944-46 
Greehan, Thomas J.—Massachusetts State Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1953-54; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1952-53 
Greenhalgh, David D.—Los Angeles, California, City Civil Service Commission 
President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1954-55 


H 

Hagerty, Philip E.—New York State Civil Service Department 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1951-52; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1950-51; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1949-50 

Hanselman, Catherine—Illinois Department of Revenue 
President, Springfield, Illinois, Chapter, 1956-57 

Hard, James H.—U.S. Treasury Department 
Executive Council, 1940-41. Chairman, Central Region, 1939-40; Vice-Chairman, 1938-39; 1st Vice- 
Chairman, 1937-38 

Harrington, Helen F.—U.S. Air Force 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1949-50; Secretary-Treasurer, 1948-49 

Haupt, Istar A.—New York State Civil Service Department 
Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1936-37 

Hawthorne, Joseph W.—Los Angeles, California, City Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1956; 1957; 1958 

Hazelwood, John A.—Wisconsin State Bureau of Personnel 
Vice-President, 1920-21 

Heimerl, W. Arthur—Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, Civil Service Commission 
2d Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1950-51 

Heisel, W. D.—Cincinnati, Ohio, Civil Service Commission 
2d Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1953-54 

Henderson, W. L.—San Francisco, California, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1942-43; 1943-45. Chairman, Western Region, 1941-42; Vice-Chairman, 1940-41 

Henry, Walter—Burbank, California, Department of Personnel 
Chairman, Western Region, 1953-54; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1952-53. President, Southern California 
Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1948-49 

Hess, C. J.—Michigan State Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1955; 1956; 1957. Chairman, Central Region, 1954-55; 1st Vice-Chairman, 
1952-53 

Hicks, Henry A.—Denver, Colorado, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1922-2 

Higbee, Wayne L.—Santa Monica, California, Personnel Department 
Chairman, Western Region, 1956-57; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1955-56; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1954-55; 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1953-54. President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 
1952-53 

Holding, Melville G.—Cook County, Illinois, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1916-17; 1917-18 

Hooper, Ernest— Montreal Civil Service Commission 
President, Montreal Chapter, 1954-55; 1955-56 

Hoover, Blaine—Chicago Park District Civil Service Board 
President, 1946-47; 1947-48. Executive Council, 1943-44; 1945-46. Chairman, Central Region, 
1942-43 

Horne, Martha—Florida State Welfare Department 
Secretary-Treasurer, Southern Region, 1950-51 

Howard, Charles P.—Massachusetts State Commission of Administration and Finance 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1937-38 

Howard, Russell M.—Tucson, Arizona, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, Western Region, 1937-38 

Hubbard, Henry F.—Personnel Office, Department of General Administration, District of Columbia 
President, 1943-45; 1945-46. Executive Council, 1946-47; 1947-48. Chairman, Eastern Region. 
1943-44 

Hurley, James M.—Massachusetts State Civil Service Commission 
Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1935-36 

Huss, John—Michigan Municipal League 
Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1942-43 
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Imm, Arthur J.—Los Angeles, California, Department of Water and Power 
President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1946-47 


J 
Jackson, George T.—Civil Service Commission of Canada : ; 
President, 1948-49; 1949-50. Executive Council, 1945-46; 1946-47; 1947-48. Vice-Chairman, Eastern 
Region, 1943-44. President, Ottawa Chapter, 1954-55; 1955-56 
Jackson, John W.—Minnesota State Civil Service Department 
2d Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1956-57 
Jeffrey, Ellsworth—Cleveland, Ohio, Civil Service Commission 
President, 1928-29; 1929-30 
Jennings, David V.—Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, Civil Service Commission 
President, 1938-39. Executive Council, 1926-27; 1935-36; 1936-37; 1937-38 
Johnson, Leonard W.—International Cooperation Administration 
Chairman, Central Region, 1941-42 
Johnstone, W. A.—California State Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1927-28; 1928-29 


K 


Kaiser, Boynton §.—Personnel Officer, University of California 
2d_ Vice-Chairman, Western Region, 1956-57 

Kane, Marguerite—Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1950-51 

Kaplan, H. Eliot—National Civil Service League 
Honorary Life Member 

Kaveney, Paul J.—St. Louis, Missouri, Civil Service Commission 
2d Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1946-47 

Kelly, J. Earl—New York State Civil Service Department 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern Region, 1956-57 

Kennedy, Alice—Illinois State Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1943-44 

Keough, William C.—Cleveland, Ohio, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1913-14 

King, Francis—Detroit, Michigan, Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1940-41 

Kirkland, Nancy—Colorado State Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1919-20; 1920-21 

Knight, Jerry—U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 
President, Chicago Chapter, 1953-54 

Knight, Ruth §.—Fulton County, Georgia, Civil Service Board 
Executive Council, 1952-53: 1953-54; 1954-55. Secretary-Treasurer, Southern Region, 1949-50. 
President, Georgia Chapter, 1953-54 

Koehler, Peter J.—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, City Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1917-18; 1918-19; 1919-20 

Kranz, Harry T.—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
President, Western Region, 1937-38; Vice-President, 1935-37. Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 
1933-34 

Kreider, William H.—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1926-27 

Kring, Donald R.—Wayne County, Michigan, Road Commission 
Fresident, Michigan Chapter, 1954-55 

Kroeger, Louis J.—California State Personnel Board 
Executive Council, 1939-40; 1940-41; 1941-42. Chairman, Western Region, 1938-40 


L 
Laird, Angus—Florida State Merit System Council 
2d Vice-Chairman, Southern Region, 1953-54 
Lang, Harold A.—Washington State Personnel Board 
Chairman, Western Region, 1949-50; Vice-Chairman, 1948-49 
Larks, Barnett—Illinois State Employment Service 
President, Chicago Chapter, 1955-56 
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Larochelle, M. G.—Civil Service Commission of Canada 
Executive Council, 1917-18 

Lavine, Milton—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Civil Service Commission 
President, Philadelphia Chapter, 1953-54 

Lewis, Edgar E., Jr.—New Jersey State Civil Service Commission 
Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1938-39 

Lewis, Laura B.—Louisville, Kentucky, Civil Service Board 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1942-43 

Likens, Vera Munson—Minnesota State Civil Service Department 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1947-48 

Litchfield, Edward H.—Michigan State Civil Service Commission 
ist Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1944-45 

Livingston, Patricia—Los Angeles, California, City Civil Service Commission 
President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1944-45 

Louhi, Ellen Lewin—Chicago, Illinois, Civil Service Commission 
President, Chicago Chapter, 1952-53 

Lower, Elton—Chicago, Illinois, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1914-15. Executive Council, 1913-14 


M 


McBride, Peter—Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1921-22; 1922-23; 1923-24; 1924-25 
McCall, Geraldine—Merit System Council, Mississippi State Board of Health 
Secretary-Treasurer, Southern Region, 1956-57 
McCann, Forbes E.—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Civil Service Commission 
ist Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1956-57; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1955-56; Secretary-Treasurer, 1954- 
55. President, Philadelphia Chapter, 1954-55; 1955-56 
McClellan, Russell O.—Illinois Public Aid Commission 
President, Springfield, Illinois, Chapter, 1953-54 
McDevitt, John W.—North Carolina State Personnel Department 
ist Vice-Chairman, Southern Region, 1956-57: 2d Vice-Chairman, 1955-56; Secretary-Treasurer, 
1954-55 * 
McFarland, Henry J.—New York State Civil Service Department 
Executive Council, 1953-54; 1954-55; 1955-56. Chairman, Eastern Region, 1944-45. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Western Region, 1931-32; 1932-33; 1933-34; 1934-35; 1935-37; 1937-38 
McLaughlin, Eugenia—New York State Civil Service Department 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern Region, 1941-42 
Majoewsky, Walter V.—Cincinnati, Ohio, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1932-33; 1933-343 1934-35. Chairman, Central Region, 1937-38; Vice-Chairman, 
1935-36; 1936-37 
Marmaduke, Rex A.—Indiana State Personnel Bureau 
Chairman, Central Region, 1952-53; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1951-5 
Marsh, Harry W.—New York Municipal Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1942-43; 1943-45; 1945-46. Chairman, Eastern Region, 1941-42 
Marshall, Margaret V. P.—Los Angeles County, California, Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasu-er, Western Region, 1938-40; 1940-41; 1941-42. President, Southern California 
Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1940-41 
Mason, Joseph C.—Illinois State Civil Service Commission 
President, 1908-10; 1910-11; 1911-12. Vice-President, 1906-08 
Mathivet, Eugene C., Jr.—Wayne County, Michigan, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1951-52; 1952-53; 1953-54. 2d Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1948-49. Presi- 
dent, Michigan Chapter, 1950-51 
Mattox, Richard—New York State Department of Health 
President, Albany Chapter, 1955-56 
May, Samuel C.—Berkeley, California, Civil Service Commission 
Honorary Life Member (awarded posthumously) 
Medingor, Mildred—Maryland Department of State Employment 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern Region, 1934-35 
Messick, Charles P.—New Jersey State Civil Service Commission 
President, 1922-23; 1930-31; 1931-32; 1932-33; 1933-34. Vice-President, 1921-22. Treasurer, 1928-29; 
1929-30. Executive Council, 1919-20; 1920-21; 1934-35; 1935-36; 1936-37; 1937-38. Honorary Life 
Member 
Metcalfe, R. V.—Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
President, First Canadian Metropolitan Toronto Chapter, 1956-57 
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Meyer, Charles A.—Detroit, Michigan, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1948-49; 1949-50; 1950-51. Chairman, Central Region, 1947-48; 1st Vice-Chair- 
man, 1946-47; Secretary-Treasurer, 1941-42. President, Michigan Chapter, 1948-49 
Milliken, W. Sherrill—Tennessee Valley Authority 
Chairman, Southern Region, 1956-57; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1955-56; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1954-55 
Mitchell, James M.—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer and Director, 1940-48 
Montgomery, I. J.—Alaska Merit System 
2d Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1947-48 
Moore, Dan S.—Louisiana State Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Southern Region, 1948-49; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1947-48 
Morris, Charles G.—Connecticut State Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1916-17 
Morrison, Hugh M.—British Columbia Provincial Civil Service Commission 
ist Vice-Chairman, Western Region, 1956-57; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1955-56; Secretary-Treasurer, 
1954-55 
Moskowitz, Henry—New York Municipal Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1915-16; 1916-17. Executive Council, 1914-15 
Mueller, Ralph—Detroit, Michigan, Civil Service Commission 
President, Michigan Chapter, 1951-52 
Mulholland, Joseph C.—Minneapolis, Minnesota, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1915-16; 1916-17 
Mullins, Ray—Jefferson County, Alabama, Personnel Board 
ist Vice-Chairman, Southern Region, 1950-51; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1956-57 
Murray, Charles A.—New Brunswick Provincial Civil Service Commission 
President, New Brunswick Chapter, 1955-56; 1956-57 
Murray, Thomas C.—New York Municipal Civil Service Commission 
President, 1918-19. Vice-President, 1917-18 
Myers, Maude—Illinois State Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Central Region, 1955-56; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1954-55. President, Springfield, Illinois, 
Chapter, 1951-52 


N 
Nathanson, Louis—Minneapolis, Minnesota, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1921-22 
Nelson, Stanley G.—Civil Service Commission of Canada 
Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1939-40 
Nottage, Donald H.—Minneapolis, Minnesota, Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1938-39 


oO 

O’Brien, James C.—U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Chairman, Eastern Region, 1939-40; Secretary- Treasurer, 1938-39 
O'Neill, Thomas S.—St. Louis County, Minnesota, Civil Service Department 

ist Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1955-56; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1954-55 
Odell, Morgan—Los Angeles, California, City Schools 

President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1955-56 
Olson, Emery E.—California State Personnel Board 

President, 1939-40; 1940-41. Executive Council, 1938-39. Honorary Life Member 
Opstedal, A. J.—Wisconsin State Bureau of Personnel 

Vice-President, 1931-32; 1932-33; 1933-34 
Otten, Dorothy Wilson—Hawaii Civil Service Commission 

Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1949-50 


P 


Palm, Farrell Walrath—Colorado State Merit System Council 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1948-49 
Palm, Roy A.—Seattle, Washington, Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Western Region, 1944-46; Vice-Chairman, 1943-44 
Parker, Willard E.—Louisiana State Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1943-45; 1945-46; Chairman, Central Region, 1943-44 
Parshley, Rev. Antho:.y R.—Rhode Island State Personnel Appeals Board 
ed Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1951-52 
Patten, Thomas J.—Kansas City, Missouri, Personnel Department 
Chairman, Central Region, 1950-51; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1949-50 
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Peck, Ralph L.—Cook County, Illinois, Civil Service Commission 
President, 1919-20; Vice-President, 1918-19 
Pennebaker, Kenneth C.—Minnesota State Civil Service Department 
Executive Council, 1941-42; 1942-43. Chairman, Central Region, 1940-41; Vice-Chairman, 1939-40 
Pepper, Henry C.—University of Georgia 
President, Georgia Chapter, 1954-55 
Perkins, Evelyn—Louisiana State Department of Welfare 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1944-46 
Peters, James W. S.—Kansas City, Missouri, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1908-10; 1910-11; 1911-12 
Peterson, B. H.—Vancouver, British Columbia, Personnel and Payroll Department 
President, Greater Vancouver Chapter, 1956-57 
Peterson, C. F. E—Minneapolis, Minnesota, Civil Service Commission 
President, 1923-24. Vice-President, 1922-23 
Peterson, Ruttledge M.—Detroit, Michigan, Civil Service Commission 
President, Michigan Chapter, 1956-57 
Petrie, Harry P.—Los Angeles County, California, Civil Service Commission 
President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1947-48 
Peura, Walter W.—Illinois State Civil Service Commission 
President, Springfield, Illinois, Chapter, 1955-56 
Pfiffner, John M.—Personnel Commission, Los Angeles City Schools 
Honorary Life Member 
Piez, Dorothy E.—Denver, Colorado, Career Service Authority 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern Region, 1942-43 
Porter, Charles—Los Angeles County, California, Civil Service Commission 
President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1956-57 
Potter, Charles D.—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1908-10; 1910-11; 1911-12 
Probst, J. B.—St. Paul, Minnesota, Civil Service Bureau 
Executive Council, 1927-28 
Proctor, John W.—Flint, Michigan, Civil Service Commission 
President, Michigan Chapter, 1955-56 
Putnam, Clarence V.—Civil Service Commission of Canada 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1935-36 
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Quinn, Robert—New York State Civil Service Department 
President, Albany Chapter, 1954-55 


R 
Reese, David J.—California State Personnel Board 
President, 1921-22; 1924-25. Vice-President, 1919-20; 1920-21. President, Western Region, 1931-32 
Reilly, Joseph J.—Massachusetts State Civil Service Commission 
President, 1920-21. Vice-President, 1915-16; 1919-20 
Reynolds, Roger W.—Portland, Oregon, Civil Service Board 
Vice-Chairman, Western Region, 1938-40 
Richey, Carl L.—Tennessee Valley Authority 
Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1941-42 
Riter, Frank M.—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1914-15 
Robinson, W. R.—Illinois State Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1912-13; 1913-14 
Rosen, Harold §.—Los Angeles, California, Board of Education 
President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1953-54 
Roser, Foster B.—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Central Region, 1951-52; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1950-51 
Rossell, James—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
President, Metropolitan New York Chapter, 1953-56 
Rounseville, Doris—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, City Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ceniral Region, 1954-55 
Rubin, Clara—Seattle, Washington, Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Western Region, 1947-48; 1948-49 
Russo, Louis J.—New Jersey State Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1950-51; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1948-49; Secretary-Treasurer, 1949-50 
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Sagan, Oswald K.—Illinois Department of Public Health 
President, Springfield, Illinois, Chapter, 1954-55 
Salter, MacDonald—International Cooperation Administration 
President, National Capital Chapter, 1953-54 
Saxton, Harold N.—New York State Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1906-08 
Scearce, R. Elliott—St. Louis, Missouri, Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Central Region, 1948-49 
Schreider, William A.—Los Angeles, California, City Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1924-25 
Scoboria, Glendon A.—Personnel Division, Connecticut State Department of Finance and Control 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1956-57; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1955-56; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1954-55; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 1953-54; Vice-Chairman, 1946-47 
Scott, William F.—St. Paul, Minnesota, Personnel Bureau 
Executive Council, 1925-26 
Seeley, C. G.—Pueblo, Colorado, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1926-27. Vice-President, 1925-26 
Seitel, Nelson—New York City Department of Labor 
President, Metropolitan New York Chapter, 1956-57 
Sharp, Theodore L.—Glendale, California, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1955; 1956; 1957. Chairman, Western Region, 1950-51; Vice-Chairman, 1949-50. 
President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1939-40 
Shaughnessy, Charles §.—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1923-24; 1924-25; 1925-26; 1926-27; 1927-28. Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern Re- 
gion, 1931-32; 1932-33 
Shaw, Ralph P., Jr.—New Jersey State Civil Service Commission 
President, New Jersey Chapter, 1956-57 
Shaw, William W.—New Orleans, Louisiana, Civil Service Department 
Executive Council, 1946-47; 1947-48; 1948-49. Chairman, Southern Region, 1951-52 
Shepard, Harvey N.—Massachusetts State Civil Service Commission 
President, 1917-18. Vice-President, 1916-17 
Sherwin, Henry R.—Massachusetts State Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1906-08 
Short, Oliver C.—U.S. Department of Commerce 
President, 1925-26. Executive Council, 1924-25. Honorary Life Member 
Sills, V. W.—Miami Beach, Florida, Personnel Board 
Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1940-41 
Smith, Fred W.—Detroit, Michigan, Civil Service Commission 
President, 1927-28. Vice-President, 1924-25. Executive Council, 1928-29; 1929-30; 1930-31; 1931-32 
Smith, Richard H.—San Diego, California, City Civil Service Commission 
President, Western Region, 1935-37; Vice-President, 1934-35 
Smith, Robert S.—San Diego, California, City Civil Service Commission 
Treasurer, Western Region, 1956-57 
Smith, William K.—California State Personnel Board 
Executive Council, 1946-47; 1947-48; 1948-49 
Snyder, C. L.—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
President, Western Region, 1933-34; Vice-President, 1932-33 
Spencer, Frank A.—New York Municipal Civil Service Commission 
President, 1913-14. Vice-President, 1908-10; 1910-11; 1911-12; 1912-13. Executive Council, 1906-08 
Spiehler, Adolph M.—Rochester, New York, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1917-18; 1918-19 
Stahl, O. Glenn—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1951-52; 1952-53; 1953-54 
Steedman, Lynwood B.—California State Department of Employment 
Chairman, Western Region, 1954-55; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1953-54; Secretary-Treasurer, 1952-53 
Steinbicker, Paul G.—Missouri State Personnel Advisory Board 
Executive Council, 1946-47; 1947-48. 2d Vice-Chairman, Central Region, 1944-45 
Stephen, J. S.—Ontario Provincial Civil Service Commission 
President, First Canadian Metropolitan Toronto Chapter, 1953-54; 1954-55 
Stern, S. M.—New York Municipal Civil Service Commission 
Secretary, Eastern Region, 1936-37 
Steven, John—Personnel Commission, Los Angeles, California, City Schools 
Executive Council, 1925-26. Chairman, Western Region, 1942-43; Vice-Chairman, 1941-42. Presi- 
dent, Southern California Public Personnel Association, 1943-44 
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Stockard, James G.—U.S. General Services Administration 
President, National Capital Chapter, 1954-55 
Stover, Robert D.—Minnesota State Civil Service Department 
Executive Council, 1947-48; 1948-49; 1949-50. Chairman, Central Region, 1946-47 
Stuart, J. R.—Winnipeg, Manitoba, Personnel Department 
Executive Council, 1955; 1956 
Sublette, Donald J.—Detroit, Michigan, Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1945-46. Chairman, Central Region, 1935-36; 1936-37 
Sullivan, James J.—New York State Department of Social Welfare 
President, Albany Chapter, 1953-54 
Sutherland, Carl T.—Atlanta, Georgia, Personnel Board 
Executive Council, 1956; 1957; 1958. Chairman, Southern Region, 1953-54; 1st Vice-Chairman, 
1952-53; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1951-52 
Swain, Edwin L.—Georgia State Personnel Board 
Executive Council, 1949-50; 1950-51; 1951-52 
Swain, J. Garton—Cleveland, Ohio, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1931-32; 1932-33; 1933-34 


T 
Tandy, William—Los Angeles, California, City Civil Service Commission 
President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1949-50 
Taylor, Katherine—U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Chairman, Southern Region, 1954-55; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1953-54; Secretary-Treasurer, 1951-52 
Taylor, Marjorie McAnulty—U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Secretary-Treasurer, Central Region, 1952-55 
Telford, Fred W.—Bureau of Public Personnel Administration 
Secretary, 1928-29; 1929-30; 1930-31; 1931-32; 1932-33; 1933-34 
Tenney, Mrs. Z. M.—Los Angeles, California, City Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Western Region, 1930-31 
Terry, Charles W.—Oregon State Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1952-533 1953-543 1954-55. Chairman, Southern Region, 1949-50; 2d Vice-Chair- 
man, 1948-49 
Thompson, Helen—Atlanta, Georgia, Personnel Board 
Secretary-Treasurer, Southern Region, 1952-53 
Tipple, R. A.—Dallas, Texas, Civil Service Board 
Secretary-Treasurer, Southern Region, 1955-56 
Torpey, William G.—Naval Research Laboratory 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1955-56; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1954-55; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1953-54; Sec- 
retary- Treasurer, 1952-53 
Tracy, George A.—San Francisco, California, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1922-23; 1923-24 





Tremblay, J. E.—Civil Service Commission of Canada 
Vice-President, 1927-28; 1928-29; 1929-30 


Turner, Ralph J.—Missouri State Personne! Division 
Chairman, Central Region, 1953-54; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1952-53 


U 


Upshaw, May B.--New York Municipal Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1923-24; 1924-25. Executive Council, 1921-22 


Vv 


Van Hook, R. P.—Colorado Springs, Colorado, Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1920-21; 1921-22 


Van Mol, Louis J.—Tennessee Valley Authority 
Executive Council, 1950-51; 1951-52; 1952-53; 2d Vice-Chairman, Southern Region, 1949-50 


Van Riesen, D. H.—Los Angeles, California, City Civil Service Commission 
President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1951-52 
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Walcott, Earle A.—San Francisco, California, Civil Service Commission 
President, 1926-27. Vice-President, 1925-26 
Wales, George R.—U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Executive Council, 1923-24 
Warner, Kenneth O.—Civil Service Assembly 
Secretary-Treasurer and Director, 1949-to date 
Warren, George A.—Detroit, Michigan, Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Central Region, 1956-57 
Watters, David M.—Treasury Board of Canada 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1952-53; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1951-52; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1950-51 
Weber, Charles—Michigan State Civil Service Commission 
President, Michigan Chapter, 1949-50 
Weir, Franklin H.—Louisville, Kentucky, Civil Service Board 
Chairman, Southern Region, 1955-56; 1st Vice-Chairman, 1954-55; Secretary-Treasurer, 1953-54 
Welsh, William R., Jr.—Colorado State Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, Western Region, 1955-56 
Wheeler, Forrest—Minneapolis, Minnesota, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1925-26; 1926-27 
White, Leonard D.—U:S. Civil Service Commission 
Honorary Life Member 
Whitman, Julian C.—California State Civil Service Commission 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1922-23 
Wilkins, Sara—California State Personnel Board 
President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1950-51 
Williams, Edgar—California State Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1917-18 
Willis, A. John—Springfield, Massachusetts, Personnel Department 
ist Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1949-50; 2d Vice-Chairman, 1948-49; Secretary-Treasurer, 
1950-51 
Wills, Ernest C.—Los Angeles, California, City Schools 
President, Southern California Public Personnel Association Chapter, 1942-43 
Wolff, Harry K.—San Francisco, California, Civil Service Commission 
Vice-President, 1933-34. President, Western Region, 1934-35 
Wolfsperger, Ellsworth—Bridgeport, Connecticut, Civil Service Commission 
Chairman, Eastern Region, 1938-39 
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Yard, Charles F.—Hartford, Connecticut, Personnel Department 
Vice-Chairman, Eastern Region, 1942-43 
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Public Personnel Reports 


Wuat Every Civit SERVICE COMMISSIONER NEEDS TO KNOW 
John M. Pfiffner, James V. Bellanca, and Charles W. Terry 
PERSONALITY TEsts—USES AND LIMITATIONS 
Frederick Gehlmann, Leonard W. Ferguson, and John F. Scott 
ELEMENTS OF POsITION CLASSIFICATION IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Kenneth Byers, M. Robert Montilla, and Elmer V. Williams 
‘THE Work OF CiviL SERVICE COMMISSIONS 
Winston W. Crouch and Judith N. Jamison 
PROCEDURES THAT IMPROVE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Reports from 12 CSA agency members 
SELECTING SUPERVISORS FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
John M. Pfiffner, Joseph W. Hawthorne, and Harold Fields 
MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
Lew Fay and Gordon W. Peterson 
ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF SICK LEAVE 
Raymond Krah 
REGULATING POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
Richard Christopherson 
FRINGE BENEFITS FOR SALARIED EMPLOYEES IN GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 
Edith B. Kidney 
PRESCRIPTION FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
E. S. Wengert, G. Lyle Belsley, and Charles H. Bland 
GUIDE TO PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES OF PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Dorothy W. Otten 
HEARINGS AND AppEALS—A GUIDE FOR CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS 
Winston W. Crouch and Judith N. Jamison 
EFFECTIVE PROCEDURES FOR HANDLING EMPLOYEE GRIEVANCES 
Louis J. Van Mol 
SELECTED LIsT OF FILMS FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEE TRAINING 
CSA Staff 
PuBLic RELATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES—AN ACTION PROGRAM 
Eleanor §. Ruhl 
A PERSONNEL ORDINANCE FOR SMALL COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 
William J]. Veeder 
ORAL Trests—A SURVEY OF CURRENT PRACTICE 
Albert P. Maslow 
EFFECTIVE TESTING DEVELOPMENTS 
John W. Macmillan, Harriett Bruce Moore, and Roger M. Bellows 
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Personnel Briefs 
EMPLOYEE TURNOVER STATISTICS—COLLECTION, ANALYSIS, USE 
Robert J. Batson 
How To HE vp A Civit SERVICE COMMISSIONER GET STARTED ON His JOB 
Kenneth O. Warner 
UsE OF PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
Robert D. Stover 
DEVELOPING A SAFETY PROGRAM FOR City EMPLOYEES 
W. D. Heisel 
‘THE Use OF MACHINE RECORD UNITS IN THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
Francis P. Kelly 
THE EXAMINATION MONITOR—SELECTION, TRAINING, AND EMPLOYMENT 
Walter Peura 
COMMON TEsTING TERMS: THEIR MEANING AND USE 
Milton M. Mandell 
THE FLEXIBLE PAssiNG POINT 
Forbes E. McCann 
LONGEVITY PAY PLANS 
Charles H. Cushman 
SERVICE AWARD PROGRAMS 
Robert J]. Batson 
MAINTENANCE OF A CLASSIFICATION PLAN 
Robert C. Garnier 
OVERTIME COMPENSATION POLICIES 
CSA Staff 
DESTROYING EXAMINATION MATERIAL 
Donald R. Kring 
Cost-oF-LiviING PAY ADJUSTMENT PLANS 
Ismar Baruch 
Exit INTERVIEW 
Robert J. Batson 
PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS 
William Brody and Municipal Finance Officers’ Association 
EMPLOYEE SUGGESTION SYSTEMS 
Robert J. Batson 


Personnel Policies and Practices Books 
PLACEMENT AND PROBATION IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
Samuel Board and Oliver C. Short 
ORAL TEsSTs IN PUBLIC PERSONNEL SELECTION ‘ 
Samuel Ordway, Jr. 
RECRUITING APPLICANTS FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
J. Donald Kingsley 
PUBLIC RELATIONS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL AGENCIES 
William E. Mosher 
EMPLOYEE ‘TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
Milton Hall 
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HE following index contains authors, titles, 
"Tana subject matter references arranged in 
one alphabet. Items identified with the capi- 
tal letter B in parentheses (B) are book re- 
views. The numerals at the end of each entry 
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Issue Month Pages 
No. 1 January 1-60 
No. 2 April 61-108 
No. 3 July 109-172 
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A 
ABSTRACTERS OF PERSONNEL ARTICLES, 52, 103, 
59 
ABSTRACTS OF PERSONNEL ARTICLES, 52-57; 103- 
107; 159-165 


ApKINSs, Dorothy C. 

A Flexible Rule of Three for Public Per- 
sonnel Selection, 63 

Selecting Public Employees, 259 

ALBOUZE, ACHILLE R. 

Personnel Opinions (Discussion of off-the- 
job training and within-grade pay in- 
creases), 39 

ARBITRATION 

Simard, Paul, Classification and Compul- 

sory Arbitration, 137 
ARONSON, ALBERT H. 

A Personnel Perspective, 3 

Merit Systems in Grant-in-Aid Programs, 
231 

AYTONA, DOMINADOR R., and KROEGER, Louts J. 

Classification and Pay in the Philippines, 

123 


B 
BAMBERG, JOHN 
Improving the Federal Classification and 
Pay Program: Some Suggestions, 17 
BRAUN, KURT 
Labor Disputes and Their Settlement (B), 
44 
Brown, HARVEY DEAN 
Personnel Legislation in the 84th Con- 


gress, 34 


C 
CAMPBELL, CHARLES L. 
Personnel Opinions (Discussion of formal 
professional standards for the person- 
nel field), 140 
CANADA 
Frankel, Saul J., Employee Organization 
in the Public Service of Canada, 246 
St. Laurent, Louis, anniversary message, 
176 
Simard, Paul, Classification and Compul- 
sory Arbitration, 137 
Watters, David M., and Gow, D. J. S., Ca- 
reer Opportunities in the Public Serv- 
ice of Canada, 197 
CAREERS IN GOVERNMENT 
Emmerich, Herbert, Broadening Career 
Opportunities in the United States 
Public Service, 189 
Watters, David M., and Gow, D. J. S., Ca- 
reer Opportunities in the Public Serv- 
ice of Canada, 197 
CERTIFICATION 
Adkins, Dorothy C., 4 Flexible Rule of 
Three for Public Personnel Selection, 
63 
Library, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Certification of Eligible Lists in the 
Public Service: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy, 96 
Personnel Opinions (Discussion of alterna- 
tives to the rule of three), g2 
Civit Servicr, see Personnel Administration 
Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY 
Donovan, J. J., Civil Service Assembly 
1906-1956, 312 
List of Officers, 320 
CLASSIFICATION 
Aytona, Dominador R., and _ Kroeger, 
Louis J., Classification and Pay in the 
Philippines, 123 
Bamberg, John, Improving the Federal 
Classification and Pay Program: Some 
Suggestions, 17 
Lawton, Esther C., Position Evaluation 
Techniques: A Discussion and Ap- 
praisal (B), 155 
Simard, Paul, Classification and Compul- 
sory Arbitration, 137 
COMMUNICATION 
Cooper, Joseph D., How to Communicate 
Policy and Procedure (B), 153 
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CONGRESS 
Brown, Harvey Dean, Personnel Legisla- 
tion in the 84th Congress, 34 
Cooper, JosEpH D. 
How to Communicate Policy and Proce- 
dure (B), 153 
CORNELL, HERBERT W. 
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215 
Court DECISIONS 
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BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES 
INC. 
230 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. Mu 4-0141 
Established 1926 
Consultation with government in— 


* Salary and Classification Studies 

* Organization Analysis and Planning 
* Records Administration 

* Systems and Procedures 

* Performance Budgeting 


We welcome the opportunity to review your 
administrative problems with you. 


Member, Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers 


J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


Counselors in Personnel Administration 
Since 1915 
POSITION CLASSIFICATION—SALARY PLANS 


RECRUITING AND EXAMINATION 
STANDARDS 


EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE RATINGS 
PERSONNEL RECORDS SIMPLIFICATION 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 
PERSONNEL MANUALS 


53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 








LESTER B. KNIGHT 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Member, Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers, Inc. 

Standard Personnel Techniques 
Classification & Salary Plans 
Personnel Records, Procedures, Regulations 
Organization and Methods 

General Organization Studies 

Paperwork Management 

Advanced Systems Work 
Staff Development 

Work Simplification 


Executive Development 
Organization of Staff Facilities 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 

and ASSOCIATES 
A complete staff of public personnel 
specialists available for personnel in- 


stallations, reviews, test preparation, 
and related services. 


25 California Street, San Francisco 
426 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


1115-17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 








ROBERT E. LEE ASSOCIATES 
INCORPORATED 


Established 1946 FR 7-2718 
An experienced staff of public person- 


nel specialists available for surveys 
and installations. 


The Johnston Building 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CHAS. P. MESSICK AND 
ASSOCIATES 


AN ORGANIZATION OF 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS AND 
TECHNICIANS SERVING A LIMITED CLIENTELE 
IN THE SOLUTION OF THEIR PERSONNEL 
AND MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


1605 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 











Public Administration Service 


CONSULTING * RESEARCH 
PUBLISHING 


A unique record of more than two 
hundred successful personnel surveys 
and installations. 


1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 








JAMES O. YARGER AND ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Services for all units of government: 
Position Classification and Salary Plans 
Retirement Systems 
Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 
Employee Selection and Evaluation 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys 


An experienced senior staff for your use 


309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 




















A Policy for Scientific 


and Professional Manpower 


A Statement by the National Manpower Council, 
with Facts and Issues Prepared by the Research Staff 


What can be done about the acute shortage of scientific and professional man- 
power? How have the armed services used—and misused—this group? How can these 
people be used more effectively? How can we get efficient executives and why doesn’t 
the present training program provide high-caliber top men? This short potent book 
is directed to these questions. It is the first comprehensive evaluation of such prob- 
lems, compiled and interpreted by a group of experts. “This thoughtful and inform- 
ative study . . . is a valuable contribution.”’—Personnel Administration. $4.50 


A Policy for Skilled Manpower 


A Statement by the National Manpower Council, 
with Facts and Issues Prepared by the Research Staff 


A concise over-all picture of critical manpower resources in this country, this book 
begins with the official Council statement: recommendations for improving the 
quality of technical and skilled personnel. The staff and experts from the various 
fields then treat concepts, trends, education, guidance, the labor market, and issues, 
as they affect skilled workers. ““The recommendations resulting from the studies 
deserve careful consideration by leaders in business and industry, and in labor, 
education, and government.” —United States Quarterly Book Review. $4.50 


Womanpower 


A Statement by the National Manpower Council, 
with Facts and Issues Prepared by the Research Staff 


In this report, the latest in the National Manpower Council’s series of studies 
of the nation’s manpower resources, the Council focuses on the changing role of 
women in paid employment in the United States. It examines some of the most 
important implications of women’s increasing participation in the labor force and 
considers recommendations for more effective utilization of the nation’s woman- 
power. Background chapters are on employment opportunities and the state of the 
current labor market; high school and post-high school education and guidance in 





relation to work; pattern of work and types of women workers. $5.00 
@ 
+ Columbia University Press 


New York 27, New York 


























RINEHART 


& COMPANY 


congratulates CSA on a notable 
record of 50 years’ service to 
public personnel administra- 
tion. As aids in the furtherance 
of your work, we are happy to 
offer these unusually helpful 
texts and references. 


- 


Employment Psychology. THE INTERVIEW 
by Roger M. Bellows & M. Frances Estep. $4.50 


The first comprehensive, up-to-date guide to the 
techniques of obtaining, analyzing and evaluating 
the information needed for the selection of per- 
sonnel who will not only do the work well but 
become long-term assets to the organization. 


Public Administration 


by Marshall E. Dimock & Gladys O. Dimock. 
$5.50 


An excellent survey of the whole field of public 
administration with much practical material on 
such matters as planning and organization, super- 
vision and training, job analyses, staff and line 
relationships, etc. 


Public Administration: READINGS 


AND DOCUMENTS 
by Felix A. Nigro. $2.90 


Readings in Municipal Government 
and Administration 
by Charles M. Kneier & Guy Fox. $3.00 


Valuable source material on the principles and 
best modern practices of the many different 
phases of public administrative work. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. 
232 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE HALOID COMPANY « ROCHESTER 3, N. Y: 


Rectigraph® and Foto-Flo® Photo-Copying Machines * Photocopy Papers and Chemicals ¢ Photo- 
graphic Papers ¢ Negative Materials for the Graphic Arts * XeroX® Products for xerography. 











ANNOUNCING .. . A book of proven worth and 
enduring value, now available in a new, completely 
up-to-date edition: 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Fourth Edition 


By O. GLENN STAHL, Director, Bureau of Programs and Standards, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission 


This is the latest revision of the distinguished volume originally prepared 
by William E. Mosher and J. Donald Kingsley that has long been the 
standard work on personnel practices in all branches of the public service. 
Mr. Stahl has completely rewritten the earlier book to extend the discus- 
sions of principle and philosophy, and to reflect the new trends and con- 
tinuing problems pointed up by the experience of the past fifteen years. 
New chapters deal with “Career System Patterns,” “Public Service Ethics 
in a Democracy,” and “The Horizons of Public Service Administration.” 
These, together with a complete bibliography on personnel administra- 
tion, round out the significance of this book for practicing administrators, 
students, and aspirants to public service. 


$7.50 at your bookstore or from 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St., New York 16 























New McGRAW-HILL Books 








PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


A Point of View and a Method 

By PAUL PIGORS and CHARLES A. MYERS, Massachu- 

setts Institute of Technology. New Third Edition. 711 

pages, $6.00 
Treats personnel administration as a staff function 
and a line responsibility. Part I covers the entire 
range of recognized personnel activities; Part II 
emphasizes the value of case study in management 
development and furnishes representative case ma- 
terial to illustrate the wide range of interrelated 
personnel problems and to test the reader’s skill in 
situational analysis and decision. 


INFLUENCING EMPLOYEE BEHAVIOR 
By RICHARD P. CALHOON and C. A. KIRKPATRICK, 
University of North Carolina. 320 pages, $5.00 (text 
edition available) 

Shows the supervisor exactly how to be more effec- 

tive in employee relations . . . tells him what to 

say and explains how to present suggestions, 
recommendations, instructions, and directions to 

employees, individually or in groups, to get a 

favorable response. The best priaciples of convinc- 

ing people are discussed and recent developments 
in the areas of motivation and group dynamics are 
included, 








330 WEST 42ND STREET 


JOB EVALUATION 
By E. LANHAM, The University of Texas. 414 pages, 
$6.00 
Explains the steps which must be performed in in- 
stalling and maintaining a program of job evalua- 
tion, shows how these steps should be carried out, 
and who should be responsible for their execution. 
Underlying management principles and _philoso- 
phies, practices and procedures currently used in 
business, industrial, and government organizations, 
and recommendations concerning desirable prac- 
tice are thoroughly discussed. 


PERSONNEL AUDIT AND APPRAISAL 
By THOMAS J. LUCK, College of William and Mary. 
317 pages, $6.00 

Combines psychological, sociological, statistical, 
and empirical views in seeking a solution to the 
problem of appraising personnel work. Examines 
the methods of gathering accurate, timely, and 
complete information about the performance of the 
personnel function in a form that is easily in- 
terpreted for decision making and shows that by 
using tests, job analysis, guided interviews, em- 
ployee-attitude surveys, and performance ratings, 
any employer will have a rather complete inven- 
tory of the people he has working for him. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 





NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 

















Greetings to the 
CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 








TTITUDES OF ADMIRATION AND RESPECT 
L \ are engendered in part at least through 
experiences shared. Our twenty-three years, 





ua- including as they do assistance to some two 
yut, yee See oer ae ‘ 

on «OE hundred public jurisdictions in strengthen- 
1SO- : x ce Prien. 

in ing their personnel programs, have given 
= us most profoundly these feelings toward 


the public officials, civil servants, and per- 





AL sonnel agencies that have, during half a 
” § century, unremittingly worked to develop 
a and sustain the merit principle, its applica- 
nes tion, and its broadened meaning in the pub- 
ind : : 

in lic service. We are, therefore, honored to 
. extend our best wishes for the next fifty 
wna years to the agencies and the individuals 
a who created the Civil Service Assembly of 


the United States and Canada and to those 
who have continued and enlarged it for 
their mutual assistance and the public’s 
benefit. 
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1313 East Sixtieth Street Chicago 37, Illinois 











